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THEODORE GRANIK 
PRODUCER OF “YOUTH WANTS TO KNOW” 


DISCUSSES 


Escape From. 
Responsibility 


vw is the role of television in our highly complex modern 
society? It has been said that television does little to 
stimulate the minds of individuals and tends to destroy their 
initiative. Perhaps to a great extent this is true. 

It cannot be disputed that the public uses this medium as its 
primary source of entertainment. Never before in history have 
people been able to obtain so much for so little. Preschool chil- 
dren are well indoctrinated in television viewing habits long be- 
fore they become acquainted with the primary academic world. 
Many boys and girls spend more time looking at television than 
they do on their academic work. The opportunities to inform 
young people and stimulate their natural curiosity are unlimited, 
but television does not closely approach its full potential in 
this area. 


THE real problem, however, arises not because of television, 
not because of improper instruction in school or an in- 
adequate teaching staff, as is often suggested, but because 
parents fail to exercise proper authority in the supervision 
of their children. There can be no substitute for adequate 
parental guidance, and the values and goals of today’s chil- 
dren are but reflections of their social heritage. It is always 
easier to blame an intangible symbol than to exercise the 
proper initiative. 


We frequently hear serious criticism that television is spawn- 
ing a generation of “mental midgets” and that our overcrowded 
schools and inadequate teaching staffs are unable to cope with 
this situation. Having been closely associated with young people 
over the past decade I can attest that such criticism is pure 
fallacy. The problem here is that many parents depend far too 
much upon television as a parental substitute and neglect their 
obligations to their children. Once this pattern is established, it 
is projected into the early school life of the child. The teacher is 
expected to be a parental substitute along with television, while 
the actual parents continue to escape from their responsibility— 
a situation which is completely unfair to the child. 


LOOKING at the bright side of the picture, we have ample evi- 
dence that many children today have achieved a wealth of in- 
formation and satisfaction from television. This is the result of 
adequate socialization of the child in its proper setting, the 
family. Parents must properly guide the individual and not 
depend upon television for complete treatment. 


IN THIS perplexing nuclear age we are caught in a web of 
stresses and strains, and because of this, the populace de- 
mands more relaxation and leisure time. Yet rapidly chang- 
ing times and increasing pressures of daily life require a 
better informed people. We cannot evade our obligations 
if our way of life is to survive; we must be able to under- 
stand and evaluate the issues confronting us, Today’s parents 
have the responsibility of training their children to be to- 
morrow’s leaders, and they cannot delegate this obligation 
to the school, the church, television, or any other agency of 
social control. 
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JOURNEY TO BANANA LAND 
21 mins. Color. 


Award winning film. Gives a com- 
plete lesson on Middle America— 
its countries, people and their 
culture. At the same time it tells 
the history of the banana from 
planting to arrival on your stu- 
dents’ tables. 


Reserve your 
showings of this free 
loan 16mm sound film 
today. Use the coupon below. 





Approved Classroom Films 


Approved by a distinguished Editorial 
Board whose Chairman is Dr. Irene F. 
Cypher, Professor of Education, New 
York University. These films relate to 
such subject areas as geography, his- 
tory, science, health, and social stud- 
ies. They're valuable classroom tools 
that will help you meet your curricu- 
lum requirements. 


All films are loaned to you FREE OF 
CHARGE—you pay oly the parcel 
post, to and from the nearest ex- 
change. And you can be sure that 
each showing will be a worthwhile ex- 
perience for your pupils. 





1160 


INSTITUTE OF 
VISUAL COMMUNICATION, INC. 
40 East 49th St.. New York 17, N. Y. 


TITLE Date Desired 


JOURNEY TO 
BANANA LAND 





Alternate 











(0 Send complete list of films for our 
P.T.A. 


SCHOOL .... 





Joann aware 








OOK sales are up all over the 
country, but the greatest gain is 
in children’s books, where purchases 
have increased as much as 125 percent 
in the past nine years. This is particu- 
larly good when we realize that books 
read by adults have increased less 
than 50 percent and even the popular 
paperbacks have jumped only 70 per- 
cent. 

Much of the credit for improved 
sale of juveniles must go to the tire- 
less children’s librarians throughout 
the country who are constantly call- 
ing the good new books to the at 
tention of children, teachers, and par- 
ents. An outstanding leader in these 
efforts is Margaret Moss, Director of 
Library Services in Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. We are honored to welcome her 
as Special Editor of our Instructor 
Library Supplement, starting on page 
75. Teachers who have had the privi- 
lege of working with her know as 
they read this item that we have 
really understated rather than embel- 
lished her role in motivating chil- 
dren’s reading. 


Between spring and fall of 1959, out 
of every 100 teachers, 83 renewed their 
contracts, 6 moved to other teaching 
jobs, and 11 left the profession. This 
is a relatively high amount of change 
compared with other professions, but 
it is low compared with white-collar 
positions of similar or better salary. 


Have you noticed a recent trend 
toward more positive articles about 
education in general magazines? I 
have, and it’s refreshingly pleasant. 
Schools have often been targets for 
brickbats—possibly because a critical 
article is more likely to be read than 
one boosting the same cause. I was 
interested to see the September Cos- 
mopolitan seriously consider the rais- 
ing of the child’s IQ, spelling out its 
points in terms that parents could 
easily understand. 

The October Family Circle, a wo- 
man’s magazine distributed through 
supermarkets, turned its attention to 
the topic of homework. The theme of 
the article—“Respect present practices 
of your school while working for bet- 
ter ones.” Certainly that is a challenge 
to teachers as well as parents. 


Just who is this Joe Buresch who is 
doing the interesting regular cartoon 
feature in The Instructor? (See page 
15.) Several of you have asked if he 


Miss Moss with what 
she loves most 
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FRIENDLY CHATS 


is the creator of “Dinah Mite,” which 
runs in dailies throughout the coun- 
try. Yes, he is the same person. 

Mr. Buresch lives in Canonsburg, 
Pennsylvania, and works full time at 
cartooning in a workshop in his or- 
chard. Dinah Mite was originally his 
daughter, Linda Jean, who is now 13 
years old. Both he and his wife are 
interested in children—she is active 
in scouting. He is appreciative of your 
many inquiries about his work. 


How’s that for a thumbnail sketch? 





Joe at his drawing board 


Every fall we receive letters from 
readers who want to take correspond- 
ence courses that give college credits. 
By sending a quarter to the National 
University Extension Association, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, 
you will be able to obtain a listing of 
such courses offered by accredited 
colleges and universities. 


EDITOR 


If your school is looking critically 
at its type of organization, I recom. 
mend an article in the May 1960 
School Life (the official journal of the 
U.S. Office of Education). Stuart E. 
Dean, specialist in elementary school 
reorganization, reports that through- 
out the country in schools of grades 
one through six, less than one percent 
are completely departmentalized. An- 
other 9.9 percent are partially so, 
while 76.5 percent continue to use the 
one-teacher-per-classroom system. Mr. 
Dean points out that there’s no single 
right or wrong answer. He urges a 
temperate and calm evaluation of de- 
sired goals in the teaching-learning re- 
lationship and of the best ways to 
achieve them. 


What are your opinions about the 
Abominable Snowman? Is this weird 
creature fact or fiction? In any event, 
you have the opportunity to receive a 
very attractive set of newletters with 
a map and teaching guide so that your 
children can follow the expedition of 
Sir Edmund Hillary into the moun- 
tains of Nepal. This is a way to really 
relate your geography program to 
startling and exciting current events. 
The article on page 16 gives direc- 
tions for ordering. 


Bertha Williams, a retired school 
teacher with more than sixty years of 
service, recently reached her 100th 
birthday. During her lifetime she has 
taught over 2,400 children. Now she 
is enjoying “a lazy retirement,” work- 
ing in her garden, visited often by 
neighborhood children. Her formula 
for longevity is, “When I work, I work 
hard; when I sit, I sit easy; when I 
start to worry, I go to sleep.” 


Wary 2. Praran 
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& TEACHERS-3ust Mail 





FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners 


oe 






to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... 





note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive i 


WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS pohenl 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE friends, 


-—none 


SIGNATURE ONLY Dial F 


signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or 
personal property. Yes, no 





@ Convenient monthly installments pay Joan out of 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income. 





to you 


@ No principal during summer vacation. If your salary 
stops during the summer vacation, payments on principal 
stop also. This is an extra service of special value to 
teachers offered by Dial Finance Company. 


PRIVATE 


you and we know about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 





ies BE PRE 


FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL 
































> & Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
ready and waiting for 
PAY DOCTOR BILLS you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 


your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS § conripentiat (5100 522 |s40001s2275 


know you are applying for a 30000) 1749} 60000; 3249 





@ The loan is made by mail from the privacy of your oe ae eee — 
own home. You see no agents or credit managers—only OF Simy Fears @ oer 


This Coupon to 


‘ 





H d Monthly payments include both 
require interest and principal: 
Select your Loan 
needs here 











Cash 24 
Months | You Get | Months 





mmediate attention. 
You Get 








board members, 20000; 1180! 50000) 2769 


relatives, merchants 
of these people will 























inance LOAN-BY- 


3 MAIL. All mail is sent to you in a plain envelope and the transaction 
@® Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- is completely confidential and private. 


matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 


or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today, 
CONVENIENT TERMS this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 


below. That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 


as soon as approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our 


Entire Joan can be repaid at any time and you pay only sixty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the 
for the time you use the money—no longer! Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us in com- 
plete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS amount you need from the chart: then rush application. 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG., DEPT. M-20, OMAHA 2, NEB. 
SOT TOOSSTS STOTT TS HTTTTS 


OUR GUARANTEE 
lf for any reason you return 
the money within 10 days 
after the loan is made there 
will be no charge or-cost 
to you. 








TODAY! ---- 
































































































































Dial Finance Company, Dept. M-20 The following are all the debts that I have: MODONNDOODDODOODDDODDODDODDD 
Full Amount Paying } 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address H 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made 3 z i 
1 can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost ee ee ee re ee i 
j whatsoever. | 4 
Amount you want to borrow $........ a On what date of month will your FILE INFORM BN ee ee relative information i 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?.......... ; 
Amount earned Number of months Name of Relative......................... CI victtsicnencscctacsniane i 
} i isciuieaiy ¢ per month 6.................... ene you receive salary.. m H 
i Name and address En: ee ee i 
ee Ee PUD Pe icitcrtennnctenntneinntetnsrnssenssetzeiennient H 
' Stew tone with aanadeaen Name of Relative........................ (Relationship) ............-...------« ; 
r] present employe?........--..-.--.--.-------+ amet employment.... om EE, A IR eset ee =» o 
} Husband or wife's Salary 1 
i EE Sf ee en pS ET ET - § 
{ To whom are payments on ' L 
SY SUNT SUED ix catbcsnbenstncketieccnichss "WMI sis iccinlnncsavisediantieiiienibeabnescesibdint cahegl Street... cceecccrcceeccerene TOWD......-0-ceneeeeseee-ne0 State................ OCCUp...-.--------—- — § 
: Bank you deal with CNNQME) ... ....ncne-neorncenece fb OW -snece-ccee-cencee-ennece-censnencere-sencenscosecssncscseees | § RE ee CRRGRROIOIIII ce cictctnatescssnccecen ; 
i Amount you owe bank? §...................................... Monthly payments? §.................... I 
nn CRONIN i CINE OI i secn-reonccesnisennsernsasesnsnineranorinosrenaainiistiaisiinstiesumivoniistinionta Street...........---------0-------- Town.........--..--..------- oe em egg , nang on 1 
i List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. | agree tha i 
$ to (Name) (Add.) any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 
GG. .nnnnccoccsccersccscceze ? sssnssccnereseccsncecsncessecnseecese-coe (AUG.).0....02--cerncsccce-ccnnecorneenseenese Sien Full Street 
1 Pay rent or real estate Name Here.....--.--.--c--cce-o------ sadeihie Address... 
BS DAYMEN COT (NAMES)... ......--ncecscencecsesossecscoecesveeesess TOWED nee 1 
Ip Stat 
I TIE Sl icciinitiad iisctishnsisatacticcncangallianlebaienntebinadiaiiii _ ie aad cain DE iccnniciststininctniinims GE heme Bicccce 
ie 
| NOTE: (Mail with Application) g SELECT and ¥ YOUR LOAN HERE. Amount of loan is total 
amount desired, including present balance, if any. 
IN CONSIDERATION of a loan made by DIAL FINANCE COMPANY (herein called DIAL") the undersigned promise to pay to nem ee 
DIAL at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, the Amount of Loan shown in line checked (v ) at right with charges indicated below until fully paid. | 
Amount of Loan and charges is payable in 24 (unless otherwise specified) consecutive Monthly Payments indicated at right, beginning on Check the Check the 
the First Payment Due Date indleated below, and continuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the final payment Amount You | AMOUNT | MONTHLY| | Amount You | AMOUNT | MONTHLY t 
due date, which shall be 24 (unless otherwise specified) months from the Date of This Note indicated below. The final payment shall be equal Want ¥ | OF LOAN | PAYMENT Want ¥_ | OF LOAN | PAYMENT 
in any case to the unpaid principal and charges. Payment in advance may be made in any amount. 2 $100 $5 93 | $400 $22 75 i 
The agreed rate of charge is 3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not exceeding $150, 214% per month on any part - . a 
thereof exceeding $150 but not exceeding $300, and % of 1% per month on any part thereof exceeding $300. Charges shall be computed on 200 11.80 450 25.24 
the basis of the number of days actually elapsed and for the pespose of such computation a month shall be any period of 30 consecutive — —': { 
days. The rate of charge for each day shall be 1/30 of the monthly rate. 250 14.65 500 27.69 | 1 
t is agreed the validity and construction of this Note shall be determined under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska. This Note is subject 17.49 550 30.10 
to acceptance by DIAL at its office and will be promptly returned to undersigned if loan is not approved. In the event of any default, DIAL 300 penal 4 | 
may, without notice, render the unpaid balance due and payable. . . 350 20.18 600 32.49 ’ 
Peeenunane SIGN 4 
PERSONAL WERE! t 
Date of This NOTE First Payment Due Date SIGNATURES © Amount of LOAN Monthly PAYMENT i 
| REQUIRED ~ | $ ee Oa _. Months ? 
(If married, husband and wife must personally sign.) Use above spaces for LOAN AMOUNTS or TERMS not covered by Examples } 
i isenenniediiinimenieieieaaiill RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN aanaannaamannanaasamed 
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PAUL R. AND JEAN S. HANNA 


— normal child communicates with others in his cul- 
ture through language (listening, speaking, writing, and 
reading). By the time he is old enough to attend school he has 
undoubtedly mastered a hearing-speaking vocabulary of well 
over ten thousand words. Teachers have the responsibility of 
guiding that child (1) to learn to write and read the words of 
this aural-oral (ear-voice) vocabulary, and (2) to increase 
its size and utility through reading and writing and new ex- 
periences. 

From the early days of this century until the decade of the 
1950’s, the techniques of learning to spell had seen little im- 
provement. It is true that Thorndike, Horn, Gates, Dolch, 
McKee, Rinsland, and others did research to discover which 
words people used most frequently in their written vocabulary, 
and which words seemed to be misspelled most often. 

Other spelling research led to grouping words around cur- 
riculum topics and pupils’ interests for the purpose of present- 
ing a weekly list of words that might be worked into an in- 
troductory story (spelling words introduced into a theme). Still 
other research experimented with elements involved in learn- 
ing to spell for the purpose of establishing a day-by-day pat- 
tern for the weekly lessons and a step-by-step method of in- 
dividual word attack. 

During this fifty-year period, the teaching of spelling almost 
universally assumed that each spelling word represented an 
independent learning act. It was commonly believed that there 
could be little systematic development of generalizations about 
the ways in which the sounds (phonemes) of the English lan- 
guage are written with alphabetic letters (symbols) . 

Spelling authorities throughout the first half of the century 
generally agreed that the spelling of our English language was 
so inconsistent, so irregular, that nothing but confusion re- 
sulted from trying to develop in pupils the power of translat- 
ing the phonemes in their hearing-speaking vocabulary into 
appropriate symbols. Children learned to spell mainly by rote 
memorization of individual words. 

These old assumptions were basically unsound. Extensive 
research has shown that: 


1. 80 percent of all phonemes in the commonly used 3,000 
basic spelling list are spelled one way. 


2. 20 percent of the phonemes which do not follow the regular 
letter representation in their written form can largely be re- 
duced to classes of irregularity and taught as special ways of 
spelling certain sounds. 


3. Memorization of individual words is only one way of learn- 
ing to spell. 


‘Hanna, Paul R.; and Moore, James T. Jr.: “Spelling—From Spoken 
Word to Written Symbol.” Elementary School Journal, Feb. 1953. 
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Today a modern spelling program uses in balance, in alter- 
nation, and for the purpose of reinforcement these techniques: 


1. An aural-oral (ear-voice) analysis of the phonemes (sounds) 
in a word that is heard and/or spoken. 


2. Visual (eye) analysis of the alphabetical letters in a word 
in written form. 


3. Haptical (hand) practice of a word through tracing, copy- 
ing, repetitive writing. 


4. Thinking or the application of structural language princi- 

ples to the spelling problem (e.g., making derivatives out of 

root words). 
The use of the above four approaches, if consistently and con- 
scientiously followed, should provide the basis for building 
spelling power, the objective of today’s spelling program. 

How can these steps for building spelling power be fitted 
into a grade-by-grade, week-by-week, and day-by-day pro- 
gram? The first major change in modern spelling places 
heavy emphasis on the phonemic analysis of words, Spelling 
as opposed to reading starts with the sounds in an aural-oral 
vocabulary and works toward their letter representation; read- 
ing starts with the printed letters and works toward the oral- 
aural response. It is unfortunate that these two language skills 
are often confused. The teaching of spelling is the reverse of 
the teaching of reading and must be so recognized and taught. 
The phonemic approach to spelling, in contrast to the 
phonetic approach to reading should begin with these steps 
taken early in the school career: 

1. Help the pupil to listen attentively so he will hear accu- 

rately the sounds in a word. 

2. Encourage the pupil to say correctly the sounds he hears in 

a word. 


3. Teach the pupils the symbols (alphabet letters) used to 

write sounds (phonemes). 

After such an introductory approach to the sound-to-symbol 
attack on spelling, the pupil is ready for day-by-day spelling 
lessons. As has been pointed out, 80 percent of all phonemes 
in the commonly used basic 3,000 (Continued on page 106) 


Paul R. Hanna is Lee L. Jacks Professor of Child 
Education at Stanford University, California. 
Mrs. Hanna is an author and former teacher. 


ARTICLE OF THE MONTH 
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should be your 
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Purity was never more self-evident. The back of every 
7-Up bottle proves it. On this “second label” an ingre- 
dients listing proudly tells what 7-Up contains. Nothing 
more, nothing less. 

Water treated to be colorless, odorless, tasteless; then 
carbonated. Sugar that meets standards more rigid than 
those for table sugar. Citric acid, the natural acid present 
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in citrus fruits. Sodium citrate in small amounts to help 
develop the fresh, clean taste of 7-Up. Natural oils pressed 
from fresh lemon and lime peel, and super-refined to select 
and concentrate only the most desirable parts of their pure, 
natural flavors. 

Seven-Up is exactly what our “second label”’ says it is... 
finest quality which you may recommend with confidence. 


Nothing doeg it like Seven-Up! 
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You can raise *500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 





Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 
$300 to $2500 


For complete information fiJl in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,—you pay noth- 
ing in advance. We supply on consignment 
your choice of FOUR VARIETIES of famous 
Mason Candy. At no extra charge each 
package is wrapped with a band printed 
with your organization’s name and picture. 
You pay after you have sold the candy and 
return what you don’t sell. Candy is sold 
at less than regular retail price. You make 
$12.00 on every 30 sales of our $1.00 box 
(66%4% profit to you on cost). There’s no 
risk! You can’t lose. Mail in coupon today 
for information about MASON’S PROTECTED 
FUND RAISING DRIVES, 


Mr. Geonce P. Rauscn, Dept. TI-11 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without 
obligation, information on your Fund 
Raising Plan. 

Name 
Age if under 21 
Address 
Organization 
Phone 
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Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. I., N.Y. 























Joining local, state, and national 








organizations should be compulsory 


(3) Only through organized group action can teachers develop 


the true agreement on standards and ethics necessary for 


professional standing. Ideally, of course, teachers should be able to see 
clearly their own needs and voluntarily join the professional organizations 
operating in their specific districts. 

Professional pride, like any other phase of life, is a matter of growth. 
Too often to the beginning teacher the immediate financial considera- 
tions outweigh his concept of the values of the organizations. Outside 
the group, he operates in his own little vacuum. Pride in his profession, 
instead of growing, tends to diminish to the point where, with alarming 
frequency, a potentially fine teacher is lost to industry. 

Human nature being what it is, more than encouragement to join the 
professional group seems to be necessary for the good of both the teach- 
ers and education in general. 

This is not to say that our local, state, and national organizations in 
themselves are perfect. Far from it! It does say that the place for con- 
structive growth is within, not without, the group. Only through proud, 
total membership can we achieve for our individual and collective chil- 
dren the best that lies in us. Tomys Ellenberger 


Concrete, Washington 


Next question 


ry 2 5 will be p_ for the best letter not exceeding 225 words on either 


this topic for the January issue. Be as emphatic as you 
like. Send your letter to Sound Off, The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. It must 





NO Educators would be doing a disservice to themselves and to their 
profession by making membershi 


in any of these organizations 
compulsory. To compel a person to join a oad state, or national organi- 
zation negates a basic tenet of democracy—freedom of choice. 

As educators, we are constantly engaged in the process of quiding 
youth in making choices. Isn't it imperative that we show evidence of our 
commitment to the fundamental freedom involved—the right to choose? 

Professional organizations exist for the advancement of two specific 
groups: their members and the persons served by them. To advance their 
interests, strong organizations are essential. Strength is derived from the 
unified interest, initiative, and industry of all members working with 
unity of purpose toward common goals. Members whose affiliation is 
based on coercion are not likely to be sources of strength. Their presence 
in the organizations will impede rather than promote. 

The objectives of the professional organizations will be realized neither 
by violation of democratic principle nor by placing names of reluc- 
tant members on the rolls, but by the persistent efforts of uncoerced, 
professional-minded members. Alma T. Irvine 

Lynchburg, Virginia 


on merit ratings 


side o 


reach us by November 10. 
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Teachers’ salaries should be based 
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INVENTORY TESTS OF THE 
NUMBER FACTS 


Complete sets of our Inventory Tests covering, 
respectively, the 100 Addition Facts, the 100 Sub- 
traction Facts, the 100 Multiplication Facts, and 
the 90 Division Facts, each in the form of a 
PERFOrated Folder, with Key for each giving 
automatically the remedial units necessary for 
mastery of combination failed on. Inventory Tests 
can be used over and over by pupil after pupil. 


(0 B104, Inventory tests of the 100 addition 
facts, separately, 10 cents each, 98¢ a dozen. 
(Order at least one key). 


(0 BIO4K. Key for the preceding, with automatic 
— index references, 10¢ each, three for 
cents. 


(1 BIOS, Inventory test of the 100 subtraction 
facts separately, 10 cents each, 98¢ a dozen. 
(Order, also, at least one key). 


(C0 BIO8K, Key for the preceding, with automatic 
TEACHERS SEAT PLAN remedial index references, 10 cents each, three for 
NO! By a vote of more than 3 to 2, Sound Off (for single class) ‘ 25 cents. 


entries defeated the proposal that joining local, C1) B12. Inventory test of the 100 multiplication 


state, and national organizations should be ya ED acl 
compulsory. 


(0 BIl2K. Key for the preceding, with automatic 
remedial index references, 10 cents each, three 
for 25 cents. 


(0 BI23. Inventory tests of the 90 division facts 
separately, 10 cents each, 98¢ a dozen. (Order, 
also, at least one key). 


(0 BI23K. Key for the preceding, with automatic 
remedial index references, 10 cents each, three for 
25 cents. 

(Add 22c¢ to your order for postage) 


PLYMOUTH yEACHING 














Here are excerpts from a sampling of typical entries submitted 


for the November Sound Off: 


YES ...''In a world fairly exploding with knowledge, no teach- 
er can afford to live in an ivory tower." Anne McCall, 
Bartow, Florida 





A manual on the diagnostic use of the inventory 














YES ...''Professional organizations are a necessary part of our In Heavy — tests is included with each purchase of any of the 
profession and this means that they are like paid legal &” x 8” heavy dark paper, 70 compart- | #bove units. 
help to furth e. Therefore, since the gained Salet. Ge 44k gulee pincts = tien, 
a Soe ane ee g - Buff, Pink or White). Neat, long wear- PERFO SEAT WORK 
benefits are for ALL, then ALL should share the costs. ing = complete. * (Rapeciaily tar Siow tetmened 
Ann Dickinson, Warner Robins, Georgia $10.98 per dor. Used with ordinary practice paper 7 x 8”. 
(Add 22c to your order for postage) Each a 6 pupil set. May be used over and over. 
(Order direct or from your School Written answers do not yy Vany ~ — 
YES . . "The word compulsory seems harsh and dictatorial. Yet a ene aai—<— 
th thi ; ‘ (] 1A-2B How Many? R949 ........... 98¢ 
to have each teacher comply with t is very vital ges DAs pon 1 tna Agee 4 
ture of ethical cooperation, it is quite necessary for O 28-24 Riddies R950... 906 
i iol iza- () 2B-2A Making Words R951 ........98¢ 
| each professional worker to join these three organiza Ly 382A Wher ke 1? RISC = 
tions." Salliemae Hammond, Fort Lee, Virginia o 28-24 Easy Riddles R957 tid 98¢ 
O Practice Probiems N420 ..98¢ 
rr es , ; DO 3c The Class R972 ...... 98¢ 
NO ...''The reasons teachers do not join professional organi- [1 3C Out of Place | R976 98¢ 
: ‘ ‘ ae [Cj 3¢ Out of Place Ii R977 ........ 98¢ 
zations are that they fail to sense their responsibility to 3A the mati om 
identify with the association, or they see no intrinsic 


Minimum order $2.00—No C.O.D.'s 
(Add 22¢ to your order for postage) 





worth in such an affiliation, or have not developed an 
adequate measure of professional stature. Compulsory 
membership will not develop a teacher in any of these 
areas." J. Kenneth Wishart, Lompoc, California. 





NO ...'Joining an organization should be a personal choice 
just as much as choosing a profession. If the reasons for 
joining are strong enough, teachers will do so of their 
own volition." Dorothy Hewitt, Chatham, New Jersey 
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NO ...''l fail to see how the lack of joining these organizations 
can make a better or a worse teacher.” Barbara 
Greenwald, Denver, Colorado 


PLYMOUTH WALL CHARTS 


The largest and strongest charts made 








‘ ; Sie oe R ot IR eee C) (36” x 35”) postpaid $5.50 
NO ...''As for the problem of the ‘free riders' we Americans Hic nace s cancoeunhinpsuhinbibeiial be naihg,,ormanization of the words into unit-sroups 
° . ° ‘a. on, er, 
have had them with us always from our beginnings. It Th ey MAE aeeeeisiee modem teaching “methods.” The learning » of 
seems the price of individual choice, and worth it." 4 is ee ee See + -s0o8 A other relevant, words, gives the child’. — = 
: "fans [1B 4684 nouns R1004.................. 98¢ prehensive grasp e meaning. 
Joy Parks, San Francisco, California [4B 84 nouns R1005 ................. 98¢ (0 PHONIC SET to build words, ..........--- 
ts +4  .. —_ ~~ a npeeeeoecene 4 PE SPUN ccccceccsewseoseusecs $1.50 
- ocabulary pa MD ccccccsegs PRIMER with 
NO ...''lf we are a group that must be told and commanded to 5 1a3e Where i ) _gncegtt ee 0 ners, Mansa. $ "0 
* ° ° . - or Group De éanké cecseosud 
join our own organizations, then we are truly in sad 14-26 Something to Find RITA... ot te tab pucaw-cnnl ti ‘weleie, alan 
shape.” Richard W. Holmes, Yarmouth, Maine. 0 wae = 4 A. — Rss —e Te Sf ee eS oe 


All Orders Must Be Accompanied By Check, Money Order Or Postal Note 
Send 10¢ For soumree Catalog Of New Teaching Aids 
For U.S. 






ADD POSTAGE AS SHOWN ON ALL ORDERS 


NO ...""You may lead a horse to water, but you can't make him Ptese : LON Als, 


drink." Pearl W. Tappan, White Plains, Georgia 


we THE PLYMOUTH PRESS 7“ "" 0" 
ee Don't forget to send your Sound Off letter EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHER 


for the January issue. 
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ALPHABET PICTURE FLASH CARDS — help youngsters learn to recognize letters in alphabetical 
order, spell words, recognize objects. Kindergarten-Grade 2. NO. 9502.00.00... ...cccccsssssessesneseevees $2.00 


Make learning to read easier, 
more interesting for your students 
...with Milton Bradley Teaching Aids 


TO HELP YOUR PUPILS develop word power... build reading 
skills .. . get Milton Bradley Teaching Aids. They enable you 
to make more effective use of classroom time. Each aid is grade- 
identified . . . educator-approved. Inexpensive, too! You can get 
Milton Bradley Teaching Aids through your school supply 
dealer. 


Idea: tell parents how they can help their child’s schoolwork at 
home with Milton Bradley Teaching Aids! At leading 
stores everywhere. 


A (WUB-LETYERS 


es 


abbbccdd 
(oe ee 
GRALEI THY 3 


$8 @new wager 


LINK LETTERS — several interesting games 
help children match letters, make words, 
construct simple sentences. Sample sentences 
included. Grades 2-5. No. 9503........ -.. $1.00 


PHONETIC DRILL CARDS —cards have hinged 
section so new words can be made by chang- 
ing first letters. Particularly helpful for slow 
readers. Grades 1-3. No. 8252............... ......$2.00 


MB 


MILTON 
BRADLEY 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
DEPT. 1-110 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 
Also available in Canada 


Chicago 
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MARGUERITE BRYDEGAARD 


Professor at San Diego State College 
and Coauthor of "Building Mathematical 
Concepts in the Elementary School" 


What’s in a Name? 


A name means what we read 
into it. The words we use and the 
meanings we project into them re- 
veal our thoughts and deeds. Some 
words must take priority over 
others because they are needed to 
express basic concepts or are used 
often. For example, correct use of 
such terms as decimal integers or 
decimal whole numbers, decimal 
fractions, and decimal point clari- 
fies thinking and communication. 

Mathematics today uses new 
and unfamiliar terms. Some of 
these should be taught to children. 
Others should be reserved for 
pedagogues. Which words should 
be taught to children? What is the 
best time to teach them? These 
are the important questions. 

Let us look at the term com- 
mutative law as an example of a 
term that recently has come into 
use in elementary school. Com- 
mutative means “interchange- 
able” and the commutative law 
for addition operates thus: 2 + 
4 == 4 + 2. When two quantities 
are added, the order of the ad- 
dends may be changed without 
changing the value of the sum. 

Similarly, the commutative law 
for multiplication operates in the 
expression: 3 K 6 == 6 X 3. The 
order of the two factors may be 
changed without changing the 
value of the product: A XK B = 
BX A. 

The ideas of the commutative 
law are basic, and good teachers 
have taught it from the beginning. 
When should the words commu- 
tative law or law of commutation 
be taught to children? The an- 
swer depends upon the ability of 
the pupils and the teacher. 

The children in Miss Bell’s fifth 
grade discussed the idea as it 
operated with 5 K 6 = 6 X 5 
and 3 + 4 = 4 + 3. They gen- 
eralized the idea to: When we let 
A stand for any specific numeral 
(positive integer) and B for an- 
other specific numeral, A + B= 
B + Aisa true statement. 

Then they saw the idea of A 
as one action and B as another. 
They found some sets of actions 
that obeyed the commutative law. 


Joe—A represents dirt; B rep- 
resents water. A +- B is equal to 
B + A. It’s mud! 

MartHa—A is putting silver- 
ware on the table. B is putting 
dishes on the table. Either way the 
table is set. 

The class found sets of actions 
breaking the commutative law. 

Brtt—A is getting undressed; B 
is taking a bath. A + B = clean 
boy; B + A = angry mother. 











SaLtty—A is washing hands; B 
is wiping hands on towel. A + B 
== clean hands and clean towel; 
B + A = clean hands (maybe) 
and dirty towel. 


—_—-— 





As the children’s ideas expand- 
ed, so did their terminology. 

Teachers and pupils who use 
terms correctly, facilitate their in- 
terpretation and communication 
of ideas. It is desirable for the 
teacher to refine his terminology 
and to create learning situations 
through which clarity of language 
begets clarity of thought. 
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Let somebody else worry about the schedules! 
A vacation really means getting away from it all. And 
when you turn over the travel details of your vacation 
to Trailways, everything is pre-arranged for you... 
hotel accommodations .. sightseeing .. all transpor- 
tation. So this year, whether your choice is an Indi- 
vidual Vacation or an Escorted Tour .. you'll get the 
sii answer to a dream vacation, when you call Trailways! 
«| TRAILWAYS 
ition 1012 14TH ST., N.W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Po AND ALMOST ANY CITY, U.S.A.. so ( 
on “CHOOSE carefree CHARTERS ...USE convenient PACKAGE EXPRESS” 
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ATTENTION! 


TEACHERS 


Quick, Easy Ideas for 
Every Classroom Project! 


Skits «Stunts Crafts Students Like! 
Every Issue of PACK-O-FUN 
Chock Full of Clever, Original Ideas 
Practical, Fresh, Different, New! 


Add new sparkle, interest, 
enthusiasm and real fun to 
classroom projects. Sub- 
scribe now to PACK-O-FUN 
Scrapcraft Monthly. Have 
plenty of good, down-to- 
Y earth help always at your fin- 
gerti easy quick ideas 
for penne for social study 
projects and every holiday of 
the school year . . . ideas that 
help thousands ‘of teachers 
plan successfully, week after 
week, on a limited budget. 
Every issue contains 52 pages 
of child-tested projects illus- 
trated with simple complete 
directions. 


Get ready NOW for your 
important Christmas projects 


Subscribe right now and get the 
important issues featuring doz- 
ens of ideas for Christmas... 
sparkling decorations, center- 
pieces, clever Christmas gifts, 

party favors and many more 
child- delighting Holiday ideas. Don’t miss these 
exciting issues. Mail coupon below. 


Read What Teachers Write 
About PACK-O-FUN Magazine: 
“I_ showed my friends Pack-O-Fun and they went 
wild. It's just what we need to be clever teachers. 
The items are very easily made, and the materials 
necessary are easily obtained and they are cheap.” 
—J.A.N., Belle Vernon, Pa. 
“Words cannot express my gratitude for all the 
variety in crafts you have supplied me. I thought 
u had to have a special degree to teach crafts, 
oe your book to me is 2g any degree.” 
—F.M., Jamaica Plains, Mass. 
“Pack-O-Fun represents the best $2.00 I ever in- 
vested. TV has robbed so many homes of ‘together- 
ness’ but I find Pack-O-Fun inspiring more families 
to go back to the home life we had betore TV.” 
—H.G., N. Riverside, Ill. 
“I am a recent college graduate and will teach 
second grade in September. I have received two 
issues of your magazine and feel that I have enough 
for a whole year. —R.H.F., Maplewood, N.J. 


USE SCRAPS LIKE THESE: 


Popsicle Sticks, Paper Bags, Toothpicks, Match 
Folders, Old tl Burni Matches, Cellophane, 

Sawdust, s, Buttons, Paper Plates, Cartons, 
ar Lids, Han oe, Cans, Felt, Beads, String, Rub- 

ber Bands, 

Bags, Jar Rings, Cardboard, Spools, Bottles, 
Leaves, Egg Sh ells, Twigs, etc. 


10 BIG 


ISSUES 


| Only $2% 
ee 


Big ‘365 Easy Scrap- 
craft Ideas’ Booklet! 


See an idea-a-day for quick gifts, puppets. 
party helps, household items. pastimes, toys. 
games, naturecraft, tips, tricks and formulas 
Every one of these 365 time-saving, money- 
Saving ideas selected from back issues of 
PACK-0-FUN, now in its 10th year of pudli- 
cation. What a treasure chest of “bonus” 
material! Subscribe NOW and get this ex- 
citing Booklet FREE 








Salt Box 
Elephant Bank 





Coffee Can 
Lollipop Jar 


5-ft. Ice Cream 
Carton Totem Pole 






































S 
PACK-O-FUN, dept. 5110, Pork ridge, mi, 


i PACK-O-FUN, Dept. 5110, Park Ridge, Ill. 

| | enclose: 

| 0 $2 for 1-year subscription to PACK-O-FUN 

| (0 $4.50 for 3-yeor subscription [A saving of $1.50) 
| 0) $2.00 for Bound Volume, "The Best of Pack-O-Fun,” 





September 1959 to June 1960 


{ 

| 

| 

| 

| 

1 Include FREE copy of "365 EASY SCRAPCRAFT IDEAS” 
| Booklet with each subscription. (Please Print) | 
| 

| 

| 
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| City. 
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WE SUGGEST THAT YOU SEE... 


Henry Ford Museum and Greenfiel Millage 


Each month from November to June, thie Travel Editar will suggest a 
trip of educational interest that you, as @ teguhier, enjoy. This 
month you are encouraged to start making. 
visit the Henry Ford Museum and y 

This is a journey into America's histeriagh past. Bord 
Museum shows indoor Americana, with displays and collections of fine 
arts, communications, power, machinery, and. Greenfield 
Village is its outdoor counterpart showing 4 ‘picturesque, 200- 
acre village setting. 

Nearly 1,000,000 people make this visit enpyally. Its appeal lies 
in the immense variety of attractions... e@rhy Ametican handerafts . . 
Thomas Edison's laboratory .. . antique aut@-and locontetive exhibits 

. the Wright brothers’ iteyele shop .. . rides ia and on the 
historic Steamboat Suwanee . . . silver fashioned by Poul gre 
the courthouse where Lincoln practiced law. Mi its are 
connected with the lives of Lincoln, Webster, Foster, Burbank, McGuffey, 
Carver, the Wright brothers, Edison, and Ford. 

Located at Dearborn, Michigan, 10 miles west of Detroit. Open year 
around, 7 days a week, from 9 to 5. Tours are conducted and special 
rates are made for educational groups. For more specific information 
write Southeast Michigan Tourist Bureau, 1407 Washington Blvd., 

Detroit 25, Michigan. 


CRUISE NEWS 


Christmas is coming, but where are you going? If you have a 
taste for a cruise, a brief description of forthcoming Christmas 
sailings may whet your appetite. If you want more than a taste, 
consult The Instructor's free Teacher Travel Service on page 110. 

Ariadne Cruise Lines has announced a 17-day Christmas—-New 
Year's cruise aboard the '"'S.S. Ariadne," leaving Miami, Florida, 
for Central America and the Caribbean. 

Cunard is offering a 13-day Christmas—New Year's Caribbean 
cruise aboard the "Mauretania," departing from New York 
December 20. Cunard is also featuring two “Christmas in Ire- 
land" excursions, the "Britannic" sailing from New York Novem- 
ber 25 and the "Saxonia’ December 13. 

Hemphill Travel Service is presenting a special South Seas 
Christmas cruise aboard the "S.S. Monterey" from California. 

Moore-McCormack Lines has two special Christmas—New 
Year's cruises to South America. The “Argentina” sails from 
New York December 2 and the "Brasil" departs December 23. 

North German Lloyd Passenger Agency features a 14-day 
Christmas—New Year's Caribbean cruise aboard the "Berlin." 


FOR WOMEN ONLY THE LIGHTER SIDE 








SQUARE DANCE? 
FOLK DANCE? 


RECORDS « BOOKS ¢ SUPPLIES 


Official Suppliers to 
Colleges and City Departments 
No postage charge—no packing charge— 
orders shipped same day as received— 
Complete stock of all labels in the field. 


Send for free catalogs and free teaching aids. 


DANCE RECORD CENTER 
1161 Broad Street, Newark 2, N.J. 











Ladies can find lots of travel tips and 
handy advice about wardrobes, packing, 
and planning in a small folder entitled 
“Jetaway Travel Fashion Know How.” It 
gives suggestions on where to go, what to 
wear, how to pack, what to tip, etc. This 
may be secured free of charge from Fran 
Wheeler, Coordinator of Women's Serv- 
ices, Delta Airlines, Atlanta Airport, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
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A small puppy arrived unclaimed at an 
airfreight window, and numerous calls to 
the owner were in vain. The next day a 
lady called for the dog, and the agent 
made his apologies, explaining that he 
had tried to contact her several times the 
day before. "Oh, you didn't call me,” she 
confided. "You called my daughter. I'm 
only the dog's grandmother." (Courtesy, 
Delta Digest, Delta Air Lines.) 

















with a 
friendly group 
touring 
by club coach! 


Choose from many departure 
dates, during summer, 1961 


A guided tour of European countries... 
in a Club Coach at the group’s disposal 
... that’s the way to get the most out of 
3 to 8 weeks in Europe... that’s the way 
Percival Tours take you! 

In Harold Percival’s care, you always 
feel someone is being responsible for 
you...making arrangements for you.. 
seeing that you don’t ever feel lone- 
some...making sure you are having the 
best time in your whole life... making 
friends and storing up novel experi- 
ences that will make you a more inter- 
esting teacher when you go back to 
school. 

You have no puzzling problems of lan- 
guage, customs, currencies, transportation. 
All you have to do is travel around in a 
comfortable Club Coach and enjoy 
Europe’s best... with a congenial group, 
having (like yourself) a glorious time to- 
gether. 

Mr. Percival plans tours with many 
itineraries...at unparalleled prices for 
various types of accommodations. Look- 
ing ahead, why not sit down now and go 
over the Percival Tours descriptive litera- 
ture? Read about the Europe you will see, 
with a Percival Tour Conductor. 

Your Travel Agent can furnish or ob- 
tain for you all the information you'd like 
on the well-known and long-established 
Percival Tours by Club Coach. He can 
make your reservations, too. Or mail the 
coupon below today and it will bring you 
illustrated booklets immediately. 


About 20 congenial 
people travel with you 
in a luxurious Percival 
Club Coach. Mr. 
Percival, Company 
president, is a travel 
expert with 33 years 
experience. 


PERCIVAL TOURS, INC. Dept. R-110 


183 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

712 S. Curson Ave., Los Angeles 36, Cait, 

224 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, lil. 

Send booklets on guided tours to Europe, in 
the famous Percival Club Coach (] I am also 
interested in Middle East Tours] and Around- 
the-World 
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* Windmills of Montmartre 

-_ Painted by Maurice Utrillo 

| | ELIZABETH HARRISON 
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I* THE village of Montmartre 
the wind blew from all quar- 
ters. The village stood on top of 
a hill to the north of Paris. Here, 
centuries ago, millers had built 
their windmills, and farmers with 
grain to be ground would climb 
the narrow twisting lanes, hauling 
their heavy sacks. 

For hundreds of years Paris 
went on growing, and finally en- 
gulfed the windy village. If you 
were to go to Montmartre today 
you would find it surrounded by 
streets and buildings, but still 
preserving its unique identity— 


bends. Like many painters of 
townscapes, he leaves us wonder- 
ing what is beyond the corner. 
What a chunky, rough, solid 
feeling the buildings have! You 
sense the surface of them; you 
could almost follow the round- 
ness of those stone-built mills 
with your finger. How does 
Utrillo convey this cylindrical 
quality? By the gradation from 
shadow to light, running vertically, 
he has given them a three- 
dimensional volume. If you make 
a peephole with yopr finger and 
thumb and look af the, picture 
through it, you will " this even 






































































that feeling of being a place on more clearly. , 8th 
t of its own within the huge city. The GRADE 
vay Many artists have lived there, ment w 
- enjoying the cozy, close-packed ping it ] 
a . . °s 9° 
humanity of its people, as well builditig } 
fi ar ge 
a as the splendid painting prospects touche§ TE DESK and Locks Into A Desk 
ne- visible from the hilltop. from SLATE DESK to ol your class this Christ 
; : : Slate fascinates children of all elementary 
the Maurice Utrillo (o0o-TRIL-yo) of using 1o ever and over egele with Magic Writer INCLUDES 
ms was one of those who loved Mont- school can ¢ eee ae: Ne Pa desk Wher locke Inna, «= @ GIANT MYSTIC SLATE 
eri- : 
im. martre. He was fascinated by the brushes and‘ Upstif Ey. HE tarsablo ton far home er echect werk! Tho @ STURDY-LOCK DESK 
to look of lived-in places, particu- paint he works On’ [hee (the phd By yh “ine pos. @ BIG MAGIC WRITER 
larly those in the poorer districts. at arm’s length. . wen | Car Nite Sate, coral price whee, vee onde eabreatice. Big die @ MYSTIC SLATE RULER 
a He seemed to find a continuing Utrillo painted at nde Combine your order with other teachers and SAVE MONEY. @ NEW COPY CHARTS 
rt pleasure in recording lonely speed. In one year he 
joy streets or rather sad, stark-looking pictures. Someone who watcl POPULAR TOT TINGO 
up, . r Yay 
re houses. He was concerned to put him at work has described his un for ALL Elementary Ages 
down with great detail what he hesitating touch as almost auto- 
any saw and thought about these matic. Now available for Christmas gifts to all your 
for h For thi t I h been to th d class and really educational fun. Children of 
orn ouses. For this reason, at one t must have been in the garden oll elementary sane love to pla VOT THIGO 
| go period of his development as a_ of that small hotel over there, —PLAY LIKE BINGO. There are four kinds— 
4 painter, he mixed paste and Hotel du Moulin de la Galette, Picture Words (pictures on words, grades K 
; builders’ plaster in with his oil that Renoir (ren-WAHR) paint- - 4), Time Teacher (clocks on time, grades 
ob- colors, the better to convey the ed his lovely picture of young ings og Speller (letters to complete 
like ick d a ter 4 lid words, grades 3 to 8), and Number Play 
hed texture of brick, stucco, and people dancing outdoors, all dap- (problems on answers—grades 3 to 8). Each 
can stone. ““My walls are never white pled with light and shadows. game is 8” x 11'2” and has set of 8 perfor- 
_ enough,” he complained. Being much concerned with ~_ game cards and playing boards made in 
, This picture of windmills is the “reality” of what he painted, lost ottenative a sa meeey board. Many 
f t many that he paint- _Utrillo would copy in faithful de- a roe 
One o a grea y Pp . : Py discount and save money. 
penta! ed in Montmartre. It belongs to tail the notices and legends on 
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npany ok carefu see equally happy to paint “out of his 
an at least half a dozen different head,” or even from postcard re- FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
kinds of white, offset by the light, productions of street scenes. In TO ALL YOUR CLASS 
lucent colors used so sparingly his later life when he was living 
among the pale tones. Observe, in southern France he painted, 
too, the pearly quality of the sky, under the blazing sun of the ‘ ' 
) as luminous as a sky by Corot Midi, a picture called “Snow in : TOT : 
— (cor-OH), a French painter of Montmartre.” A good way of ' DESK 732 5S. Sherman, Chicago 5, lil. TINGO : 
110 an earlier generation. In this keeping cool! ‘ : 
painting you are taken right into Maurice Utrillo, born in 1883, ' , Herp = pe: 2 YOUR ~— _ « perce ~ : 
the shadow of the great mill along was the son of Suzanne Valadon de poate mg og Sw on, ae ae oe ' 
in that little street that turns the cor- (See THE INsTRUCTOR, October | hice oan Oe ahee a 24 Dox. or more, 12¢ e., $1.44 per doz 
und- ner and disappears. 1959). She encouraged him to D eee Gi Gin Eth te (sve Doz. Picture Words...... Doz. Time Teacher § 
Do you notice how Utrillo has begin painting when he was a a ee Doz. Speedy Speller...... Dez. Number Play & 
— deliberately made your eye look seventeen, but he was essentially a NAME FREE DELIVERY : 
=. where he wants it to look? a self-taught artist, who learned - : 
He has sloped his walls and by doing. He died in 1955, at the 4 ee ENCLOSED 1 
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JET THROUGH CANADA AND ON TO EUROPE 


Visit both Canadian and European cities at no increase in fare! 



























e In summer all of Canada—from the Rockies to the 
Maritimes—is a vacationland. Whether you visit the 
snow-capped mountains of the Rockies or the quaint 
shops of old world Quebec, Canada is excitingly different. 





®@ Low, low economy prices mean you can go to Europe 
this year. Free stopover privileges allow you to see 
London, Paris, Zurich, Vienna or other famous cities. 


New DC-8 Jetliner Service carries you between Can- 
ada’s major cities and to the United Kingdom, where 
you continue on your way aboard connecting services. 
Visit both Canadian and European cities at no increas¢ 
in fare. Ask about our “Fly now—pay later” Plan. 





TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


See your Travel Agent, or contact TCA in Boston, New York, Tampa/St. Petersburg, Miami, Cleve- 
land, Detroit/Windsor, Chicago, Seattle/Tacoma, San Francisco, Los Angeles, or Washington, D. C. 











































THEY TOOK THE HAND 
ZOWRITING 
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She's correct! By demoting the 
hand in "handwriting" and mak- 
ing this term obsolete, THE 
NEW | LEARN TO WRITE (and 
its predecessor | LEARN TO 
WRITE) firmly establish writing 
as a language arts subject. 


[i Our sensible solution to writing emphasizes... 


. - - improvement through thoughtful, meaningful prac- 
tice 


. « « the individual through a growing learning independ- 
ence 


. . « interest through challenging, stimulating content 


Have you examined THE NEW 1 
LEARN TO WRITE? There's a com- 
plete 64-page workbook for each 
grade level. Request your copy with 
complete information. No charge, of 
course. 


E. C. SEALE & COMPANY 


Incorporated 
Dept. D3 1053 East Fifty-fourth St. 
Indianapolis 20, Indiana 
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RECORDS 


RECOMMENDED BY ELVA S. DANIELS 


7. Thanksgiving music can 

you plan for fifth-and sixth- 
grade children after they’ve sung 
“Over the River and through the 
Woods”? Perhaps they would like 
an album, Princeton Seminary 
Choir (RCA Victor, LPM 1903, 
33% rpm, $3.98), featuring many 
sacred choral works, if you feel 
that hearing some great sacred 
numbers is an experience they 
should have, and use a little 
ingenuity in presentiug them. 
Play “O Come, O Come, Eminan- 
uel,” plain song from the 13th 
century, and ask who was singing 
(all men), where they might hear 
it sung (they may or may not say 
“in church”), what phrases or 
words they recognize. 

Ask the class to raise hands 
when they hear the chorus stop 
singing, even for a split second, to 
take a breath. Perhaps they will 
notice the many long phrases. See 
if they can sing, as a chorus, one 
verse of “America the Beautiful” 
without taking a breath. Explain 
how a choral group sometimes 
will breathe individually, at any 
place in a song except the logical 
place (end of a phrase). Ask for 
words to describe the mood of the 
music. By now, you have finished 
an appreciation lesson, and util- 
ized only one-eighteenth of this 
recording! 

Other numbers go from Ar- 
cadelt and Palestrina through 
Bach, and up to contemporary 
composers, including Dr. Jones, 
conductor of the seminary choir. 
Vocal numbers include Negro 
spirituals, Christmas anthems, a 
Welsh tune, and a text from the 
Russian liturgy. 

Song and Playtime (Folk- 
ways, FC 7526, 33% rpm, $4.25) 
is another record full of interest- 
ing possibilities for use by younger 
children (K-3). The folk songs in 
this album are sung in the re- 
laxed, informal manner of a great 
folk singer, Pete Seeger. Songs for 
rhythmic activity include “Here 
We Go Round the Mulberry 
Bush,” “Looby Loo,” and “Little 
Sally Walker.” (Think how nice 
it would be to have Mr. Seeger 
sing all the verses of “Looby Loo” 
while the children turn their at- 
tention exclusively to listening and 
acting out the words. ) 

There are songs fairly begging 
for the creation of lyrics that will 
fit your classroom situation. After 
hearing and singing, “Mary Wore 
a Red Dress,” then a red hat, red 
gloves, red shoes, and so on, some- 
one will surely want to sing tbout 
Billy, Cindy, or Sally wearing a 
brown, green, or white something 


or other. And, you have herewith 
an experience at creating song 
lyrics at the very simplest level 
they do not even rhyme! Children 
may also create words for “Skip 
to My Lou” and “She’ll Be Comin’ 
"Round the Mountain.” 

The small fry will love joining 
in with the chorus of “Ha Ha 
This-a-Way” and may clap it, too. 
They will enjoy a restful tune, 
“Soon as We Cook Sweet Pota- 
toes,” and may become adept 
enough to sing the harmony part 
over and over, as an accompanri- 
ment for Mr. Seeger. 

If you are introducing French 
or Spanish to your elementary 
school pupils this year, you may 
feel the need for a visual as well 
as auditory approach. The Follett 
Publishing Company has provid- 
ed the materials for the same 
with their Beginning to Read 
French (or Spanish) series. 
Each record side features a com- 
plete story and each story is pub- 
lished in textbook form. “Mabelle 
la Baleine” is about the charms, 
tribulations, and happy end of 
Mabel, the whale. The tale is 
charming, humorous, sad, modern, 
and gay; the illustrations are full- 
color, and adorable; the informa- 
tive facts within the story are 
many; the number of French 
words is kept to an exceedingly 
reasonable number for little peo- 
ple. If your own French or Span- 
ish pronunciation is shaky, you 
need only play the record, and 
an expert will “read” in the for- 
eign tongue. Here is an idea: let 
the children illustrate one scene 
from Mabel’s experiences and de- 
scribe it to the class in French or 
Spanish. The other tale is about 
a duck named Trudi, and it is 
just as good. Information regard- 
ing prices of record and textbooks 
can be obtained from Follett Pub- 
lishing Company, 1010 W. Wash- 
ington Blvd., Chicago 7, Illinois. 
The French record is FR 1, and 
the Spanish, SP 1. 

If you need music for social 
studies featuring American work 
songs, try This Land Is My Land 
(Folkways, FC 7027, 33% rpm, 
$4.25) , featuring songs of lumber- 
men, fishermen, farmers, cowboys, 
and so on. They are unfamiliar, 
but interesting to hear, and use- 
ful for social studies. 


Where to Get Records 


If your local dealer cannot supply 
these records, order from Children’s 
Reading Service, 1078 St. John’s Place, 
Brooklyn 13, N.Y. (request free 
catalogue on school letterhead); or 
from Curriculum Materials Center, 
5128 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles 19, 
Calif. (free catalogue on request). 
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“] know Bertram’s arithmetic is always right when you help, but 
I'd still like him to do it himself.” 





















































| eZ 
| “Your son may be a future all-American tackle, but we only play 
touch ball in fourth grade!” 

















“Blink the lights and see if they take the hint— it’s almost eleven 
o'clock.” 











5 records and 
11 Multiplication Quiz Cards 


Musical Multiplication Records 


Now let your class have fun drilling on the tables 
from Twos through Twelves 


Now for the first time the Multiplica- 
tion Tables have been set to music and 
put on records! Thousands of schools 
have ordered these new Bremner Multi- 
plication Records. Teachers and pupils 
find them a welcome change from the 
monotony of routine drill. 


Each table—from the Twos through the 
Twelves—has its own distinctive tune 
and catchy jingle. Fife, drum and clari- 
net lead the drill in a gay, spirited 
tempo. Because children habitually 
memorize their records, they quickly 
master the multiplication tables with 
these records. 


A school principal in Lewiston, Pa. 
writes: “Our children are taking new 
interest in learning their multiplication. 
Your records have a unique approach 
and a good one. Excellent investment 
for schools and parents.” 


The set consists of 5 double-faced rec- 
ords (one table on each side) and 11 
quiz cards. There is a musical quiz 
game for each table. Everyone in your 





class will have fun trying to “beat the 
man on the record” in the quiz. 


Bremner Musical Multiplication Rec- 
ords are sold only by mail—not avail- 
able in stores. If not delighted after 
five days trial, return them for full re- 
fund. Complete set only $9.95 postpaid. 
Please specify 45 rpm or 78 rpm speed. 


POSS SSS SSSSSSSSSSSSRSSNSSe5) 
' 

g BREMNER MULTIPLICATION RECORDS : 
. Dept. B-118, WILMETTE, ILLINOIS a 
§ Please send me a set of 5 Multiplication Rec- ; 
@ ords and 11 Quiz Cards. I understand that if 

g I am not fully satisfied, I can return the com- 8 
g Plete set within five days for full refund. : 
] 

a 0 $9.95 enc. © School purchase order enc. ‘ 
§ 0 45 RPM O 78 RPM § 
4 a 
SDS is 5.v:0.9:50600606064600000066040008 . 
2 

‘ a 
DUE siccsaccedccssdsacseduendsexts a 
' 

' 

BO BGGTED cccccccccccccccccccccccccsece 

4 ' 
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AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO._| 
E offers you EVERYTHING YOU NEED 


-STEP-BY-STEP INSTRUCTIONS ; 
“~NEW IDEAS & PROJECTS _ .; 
*CRAFTS COUNSELING a 
eFREE MOVIES 
°SUPPLIES (2 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
CATALOG 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 
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CRAFT INSTRUCTION 
MOVIES 












ADV. DEPT. BOX 1643-Tl 
FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY. 














_ STATE 
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EXTRA FEATURES: 


New idler retract and turntable 
Stopping mechanism works au- 
tomatically from Califone safety 
arm rest when pickup is locked 
into rest for storage. 

Flexible camera cable may be 


plugged in for remote cueing 
during lecture. 


Deluxe 


self-contained 


Record Player 
ata new 


LOW in COST 






The Califone ORATOR Model 954 


Microphone input makes this unit 

ideal for individual language laboratory 
work. Excellent tone quality perfectly 
suited for music appreciation, 

@ VERSATILE 
PORTABLE 

TRUE FIDELITY’ 


School Net Price 
$83.50 plus 
$5.20 excise tax 


4-speed 9” 
Plays 7” 


Extended range plug-in ceramic cartridge 


turntable with cork top and built-in 45 RPM adapter 
to 12” records 

Floating motor and pickup deck eliminates groove jumping 
High fidelity straight AC amplifier-12 watts output 

Tone control adjusts both treble and bass 

Superb dual cone high fidelity 8” speaker with kick-proof grill 
Microphone input with mixer control 

Metal reinforced carrying case 

4 outlet jacks for headphones for group listening 

Heavy duty 3-wire grounded cord with cord compartment 


Weight 14 pounds .. . shipping weight 16 pounds 





For further information, write Dept. IN-11 


heem \ealifon @ corPorATION 


1020 No. La Brea Ave. 


LY Hollywood 38, California 
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UCTS CO 


We have a catalog for you describing 
nine exciting new educational toys. 
Nine worthwhile toys that are inexpen- 
sive, and are not just playthings—each 
is a hard working teaching aid. Just 
write “Instructo Toys” on a post-card 
and the catalog is yours. You'll like 
them, we know. 


Nine new toys that teach 


Magic Wood « Plant Science * Work 
Shop * Cotton Craft * Fun 'N’ Felt « 
Play Design ¢ Play Blocks ¢ Six Plastic 
Maps * Soma 


¢ Instructo Flannel Boards 
and Felt Cut-Outs 


* Instructo Magnetic Visual Aids 


Other famous 
Instructo 
teaching aids 


JACRONODOA 
1635 N. 55th 


MFG om ©) 


Phila. 31, Pa 


Dept. 603 


St * 
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Club Exchange 


We recommend sending one letter from your class to the class of any or al] 
teachers whose names and addresses are given in THe INstructor’s Cly}h 
Exchange department. Later, after that first letter has been answered, individya| 
children may exchange correspondence if mutually desired. 

If your class wishes to have an item published in THE INstrucror, please 


prepare a notice similar to those 
Exchange, 


appearing on this page, and mail it to: Clu), 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, 


5 


Be sure it bears the teacher. 


signature and that a complete address is given. 
This department is not set up to help with pen pals from foreign lands 
though there may be an occasional letter from a foreign teacher who cay 


correspond in English. 


It is expected that your group will reply to all the letters received if possib|; 
—certainly all that arrive within six weeks after your notice appears in print 
If you get more mail than you can possibly answer, send a duplicated lette: 


or card of explanation. 


California.—My pupils in grades 
six and seven are making a rock and 
mineral collection from all the dif- 
ferent states. They would like to 
correspond with children who are in- 
terested in exchanging samples with 
us. Address all correspondence to: 
Mr. H. L. Shurley, Lillian Larsen 
School, San Miguel, California. 


IMinois.—My fifth-grade pupils and 
I should like to exchange leiters, 
snapshots, and souvenirs with schools 
in the United States and 
countries. Alton is located in 
torical area. Lewis and Clark started 
their famous expedition up the 
Missouri River just a few miles from 


foreign 
a his- 


our city. Address all mail to: Mrs. 
Betty Burt, McKinley School, 121 
West Elm Street, Alton, Illinois. 


Michigan.—My fourth-graders de- 
sire to exchange letters and_ post 
cards with other fourth-graders from 
Hawaii, Alaska, Canada, and north- 
west states of the United States. Ad- 
dress mail to: Mr. Ted McCaslin, 
Lincoln School, 16435 Chestnut St., 
Roseville, Michigan. 


Montana.—My seventh-grade_pu- 
pils wish to correspond with children 
in other schools who would be will- 
ing to send us a four-ounce sample of 


soil from their state. We'll be glad 
to send Montana soil in exchange 
Address all mail to: Mrs. R. Baker. 
Hill Sx hool, Chester, Montana. 


New York.—Our sixth-graders de- 
sire to hear from other pupils via let- 
ters and tapes. Address all mail to 
Mrs. Charlotte B. Polishuk, P.S. 238, 
Avenue P and East 8 Street, Brook- 
lyn, New York. 


New York.—My third-grade chil- 
dren would like to correspond with 
children in the south and west, also 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Australia. Ad- 
dress: Mrs. Maureen Torsey, 17th St. 
School, Niagara Falls, New York. 


Washington.—My fifth-grade class 
would like to exchange letters with 
other fifth-grade classes in the United 
States. Address a nce to: 
Mr. David Engle, J. P. Stewart Ele- 
mentary School, 309 4th Ave., N.E., 
Puyallup, Washington. 


Himalayagrams You Can 


Order for Your Class 


HE Sir Edmund Hillary Expe- 

dition, sponsored by World 
Book Encyclopedia, is of such 
high interest value to children 
that the editors of World Book 
have decided to make a free kit 
of materials available for you and 
your class. This consists of an 
attractive wall map, 40 copies of 
a four-page newsletter, and some 
suggestions for use of the mate- 
rial. 

The map will make an interest 
center for your bulletin board. It 
shows the terrain of the area and 
traces the route that the expedi- 
tion will follow. An insert gives 
its location in relation to sur- 
rounding areas. 

The Himalayagram contains 
exciting news stories and reads 
like an extra just off the press. It 
contains many pictures and ex- 
plains to children each phase of 
the expedition, even to proce- 
dures for tracking the mysterious 
snowman which the natives firm- 
ly believe exists. 


On the back page of the Hima- 
layagram a time table lists impor- 
tant dates and these will serve as 
advance notice for watching tele- 
vision, newspapers, and maga- 
zines. 

This is a scientific expedition. 
It will try to answer these five 
questions, 

1. Can man learn to live at 
great heights where the air con- 
tains little oxygen? 

2. How much radiation, or 
heat and light energy from the 
sun, is found in the Himalayas? 

3. How fast do glaciers move 
in the Himalayas? 

4. How do glacier movements 
and radiation affect the weather? 

5. What is the Abominable 
Snowman? 

To order your free kit, address 
Himalayagram, World Book En- 
cyclopedia, Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago 54. (A convenient cou- 
pon is found on page 94.) Do it 
promptly, for the demand will 
probably be great. 
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"TEACHER- 
REYDCIREMENT 
srs rEeEMsS 


An interview with a leading 
authority on teacher retirement 


Do all fifty states have state-wide retire- 
? 


ment programs for teachers? 

Yes, and in addition, there are about 28 lo- 
cal systems. Employers and teachers contribute 
to all but one. Membership in all but one is 
mandatory. Newly employed teachers must join. 


Do many states have social security too? 


Yes, 35, and in 16 states social security is fully 
supplemental to the retirement system. In at 
least 14 others it has been coordinated with the 
retirement system. 

There are many coordinating formulas. The 
first $1,200 of salary may be excluded in com- 
puting the retirement benefits, because social- 
security benefits are weighted heavily in favor 
of lower-paid workers. Members in some states 
contribute at a lower rate on salary up to $4,800 
than over $4,800 (the maximum on which social 
security taxes are paid). 

In a few systems, part or all of the social 
security benefit is offset against that due from 
the retirement system; that is, the system pays 
the difference between the social security bene- 
fit due, or a percentage of it, and the amount 
a teacher would be cligible for under the re- 
tirement system. 


Do all states contribute at the same rate 
and time the teachers do? 


No. The public financing of joint-contributory 
retirement plans are of two main types: pay-as- 
you-go (cash disbursement plans), and reserve 
systems. In the pay-as-you-go plan, the govern- 
mental unit appropriates its share as needed for 
those who are retired. In a reserve plan, the 
governmental contribution is made during the 
teacher’s working years. Future costs are calcu- 
lated, payments are made in advance, and held 
until benefits are due. 


What types of benefit formulas are used? 


Two main types: the money-purchase type 
and the fixed benefit. In the first, the retire- 
ment allowance is computed in two portions: 
an annuity based on the member’s contribution, 
and a pension derived from public funds. The 
annuity is the actuarial equivalent of the mem- 
ber’s contributions—the amount of annuity they 
will buy. The pension portion, based on years 


of service while the teacher is a member of the 
retirement system, may be equal to the annuity, 
or at a fixed rate. 

If the fixed benefit formula is used, the allow- 
ance is computed as a total amount—usually a 
fraction or percent of final average salary 
multiplied by years of credited service. 


Why do women either contribute at a high- 
er rate than men, or receive lower monthly 
benefits with the same salary and years of 
service? 


Women live longer than men. Therefore, the 
woman’s rate will be higher or her monthly 
benefit lower since she will probably need it 
longer. Actuarial tables are used to compute the 
annuity if it is based on total contributions plus 
interest. 


Are some fairly standard “fringe benefits” 
attached to the better programs? 


Differences of opinion on “fringe benefits” 
are as sharp as those on “educational frills.” 
Many systems do provide survivors’ benefits to 
certain beneficiarics of members who die after 
retirement, upon options selected at retirement. 
Some systems provide a lump-sum death benefit, 


in addition to a refund to survivors, if the 
teacher dies before retirement. A few pay a 
monthly death benefit to the survivor. Less 


common benefits permit members to borrow 
from retirement reserves, or allow voluntary 
deposits to purchase additional annuities. Oth- 
ers have added some type of group insurance. 


How have teacher-retirement systems met 
the increasing cost of living? 


Some states have increased the benefits of 
those already retired, but other states are for- 
bidden constitutionally to do this. For active 
teachers, the solution is constant improvement 
of the retirement systems, but it must be remem- 


bered that all benefits cost money. 


Have any unusual plans been instituted to 
meet cost-of-living increase? 


Here are approaches worked out by a local 
system and a state system: 

Chicago has an automatic increase plan. The 
teachers make normal contributions plus an ad- 


THE 





Chase Ltd., Photo 


MARTHA L. WARE 


Assistant Director, Research Division 
National Education Association 
Washington, D.C. 


ditional % of 1 percent of salary. The additional 
is not refundable. This raises benefits 1% per- 
cent of the basic allowance each year. For ex- 
ample, a teacher on an original retirement of 
$4,000 a year would receive an additional $60; 
in ten years he would be getting $4,600. 

Wisconsin has a variable annuity plan. The 
teacher invests part of his contribution in 
equities—primarily common stocks. Only recent- 
ly have retirement laws in some states permitted 
such investments. In inflationary periods, they 
usually produce a higher yield than government 
bonds, for example. The Wisconsin plan con- 
templates that half the annuity will be in fixed 
dollar payments, and half in the variable 
annuity. The plan has operated about two years, 
and on the basis of the first year’s experience the 
net increase of the annuity described above 
would be over 32 percent—more than offsetting 
the increased cost of living. 


Do adequate retirement systems attract a 
greater number of capable people to the 
teaching profession? 


I believe so. More important, a sound system 
helps to make the profession sufficiently attrac- 
tive to keep qualified and experienced teachers. 
But, this is not the major justification for a good 
retirement system. It also provides an orderly, 
dignified, and planned exit from active service 
for older and disabled teachers; and makes it 
possible for school officials to retire super- 
annuated employees with means of support. 
More important, children are better instructed 
teacher morale and ef- 


because of increased 


ficiency. 


Is there a trend toward retirement housing 
sponsored or owned by educational as- 
sociations? 


According to a recent report of the National 
Council on Teacher Retirement, at least seven 
projects are in operation, and ten more have 
been definitely planned. (Continued on page 103) 
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Giant Stained Glass Posters - Murals 
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Your pupils will have a thrilling ad- 


\ venture in creative color with these 


7 authentic designs. Ordinary crayons, 
\ mineral oil and a dab of cotton are 

\} the only materials needed to obtain 

a colorful, translucent stained glass 


i ¢) effect. Special paper patterns give 


results far above ordinary crayon 
work. Use in windows for striking 
stained glass effect or as a color- 
ful wall mural. 


ii}| 3 year ‘round—"Whole Class" Proj- 
ects. Recommended for all grades. 


WINDOW OF THE MONTH 


14 Sparkling new designs of children's outdoor 
activities throughout the year — your class will 
look forward to each one! Twelve 81/.” x 11” and 
two giant 17” x 22” patterns... .$1.50 


CHRISTMAS WINDOW 


Your entire classroom can co-operate to create a 
radiant Christmas scene! 24 8'/,” x 11” panels in- 
$46 beautiful life-size Nativity. Award winner! 


UNITED NATIONS 


It's fun to learn about the U.N. this creative new 
way — names of member nations form background 
Pattern for official U.N. flag. New U.S. flag also 
mm part of this big packet. Depicts children of various 
2 cottons in costumes and activities. 14 designs. 


Stained Glass Color Art 


Box 82 @ 


Please send projects checked below. | enclose $.__. 
(1) INTRODUCTORY OFFER()Christmas —W. $2.00 


Waukesha, Wis. 


Includes all 3 projects (1) Window of the Month 1.50 

Introductory o¢ger (value $5.00) only $4.25) United Nations _. 1.50 

All 3 projects for i . chistetn saseplgabidsielesedbsbeséuteciinanten 
$4.25. Story of Stained 

Glass tacluded. ED 0665020606n040dbtebdeadeRdaNseesieseaede 

CITE  0.000vcs00esesccsceccccecescoss STATE woes 











HE KEEPS DANCING ! 10c 


To First, Second, Third, 
Fourth Grade Teachers: If 


pA cone you GS gay Santa 
aus to dance 
your classroom! .... 10c 


Ann Marie's Workshop 


6932 N. Newburg, 
Dept. 118, Chicago 31 









Reveals 200 Ways 
to Make Extra Money 





FF GUID 


YOU can turn your spare hours into . 
cash ($25 to $100 a week)! Ask for Free Subscription 
to Opportunity Magazine, nationwide guide to extra 
cash for millions of men and women. Contains hints, 
plans, hundreds of offers. No matter what your age, 
experience, or occupation—write TODAY for next 6 
issues FREE. Send no money—just your name. 


OPPORTUNITY, 850 N. Dearborn, Dept. 241 , Chicago 10, lil, 
















PLY-CRAFT 


THE 3-DIMENSIONAL HANDICRAFT 
WHAT IS PLY-CRAFT? 


It is a unique method of making true-to-life 
MODELS of BIRDS and DOGS by gluing PRE- 
CUT numbered SHAPES together until the 
model is formed. When finished it looks as if it 
was actually handcarved by an expert from a 
solid block. Truly amazing. Authentic in every 
detail. Children are thrilled at the results. 


NO SKILL - NO TOOLS NEEDED 


FOR ALL GRADES EXCEPT K. 
Boys and Girls are equally interested. Used by 
Grade Schools, Den Mothers, Brownie Leaders, 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camps, and many others. 


USE IT FOR A CLASS PROJECT 
Even primary children will produce presentable 
models that look like real achievement. Older 
children will create models so beautiful it will 
take your breath away. One of your proudest 
moments will be when you ‘show off’’ the fin- 
ished models to admiring parents who visit 
your room. 
READ WHAT TEACHERS SAY 
This is one of the most delightful things | have 
ever seen for children to do.'* Mrs. Ralph Cov- 
ert, Verona School, Verona, Pa. 
"The most wonderful work | have ever present- 
ed to my class."" Mrs. Zella Heck, Bucyrus, 
hio. 
This is @ very good project because anyone 
can do it regardless of talent,’ Duane Herea, 
Wethersfield School, Kewanee, Ill. 
"Nothing has ever given my children so much 
pleasure,"’ Berta Goodson, Layne School, Com- 
anche, Tex. 


EXCITING X'mas GIFTS for Your Class 





You Receive 


FOR 
ONE SUBJECT = Oy 
(BIRD OR DOG) C 
GLUE, SANDPAPER 


ILLUSTRATED INSTRUCTIONS 








Terrific Value! Sells in stores for 25¢ 
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24 ASSORTED SUBJECTS 

16 birds—8 dogs. Ply-craft models are packed 
in sets (4 subjects to a set). Please order in 
multiples of four only. We cannot break up sets. 
As an added service we can also supply you 
with 5”x7'2” envelopes, printed ‘'Season's 
Greetings,"’ the right size to hold one subject, 
glue, sandpaper and instructions. For teachers 
who wish to give 2 models to a child, one en- 
velope can hold both models. 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
MINIMUM ORDER 
Five Sets (20 models) $3.00 
SAMPLE model and envelope 25¢ 
or send for free literature 
NO C.O.D.'s PLEASE 
aan ae ee crear canner cern caer i ee ee ee 
| ZENITH CORP., Dept. R Please order 
| Queens Village 29, N. Y. in multiples 


1 
j 
f f | 
| Please rush postpaid a 
I 





1 Ply-Craft Models @15c ea. $ ss 

|____ Envelopes @ 3c ea. —— 
| Amount Enclosed $ __| 
Ls —_ . 
] Address —_ _ 
| City State j 

pe Store 
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FILMS ___| 


DONALD W. SMITH 


Director of Audio-Visual Education 
Public Schools 
Kansas City, Missouri 


A B C OF WALKING WISELY—10 min.; sound; color $120; black ang 


white $60; produced by Sid Davis Productions, 1418 North Highland 
Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Safety lessons showing how to cope with traffic problems. Jaywalkers of aij 
kinds are members of the alphabet. Primary grades. 


AIRPLANES: PRINCIPLES OF FLIGHT—11 min.; sound; color $110; 
black and white $60; produced by Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 


1, 





Explains lift, thrust, gravity, and drag, using airplane and helicopter. Shows 
pilot adjusting various controls in the cockpit. Middle and upper grades, 
ANIMALS OF PREHISTORIC AMERICA—15 min.; sound; color $170, | 
black and white $85; produced by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film 
Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 

Two children find a fossil sea shell, and their uncle, a paleontologist, tells | 
them how fishes, amphibians, and reptiles developed. Middle grades. 


BREAD (SECOND EDITION)—Il11 min.; sound; color $120; black and 
white $60; produced by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil. | 
meite Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 
Billy tours a modern plant pretending to be a baker. He watches the big 
mixers, and all the processes of making bread. Primary and middle grades, 
| 
CHILDREN OF HAWAII—16 min.; sound; color $160; produced by | 
Avis Films, P.O. Box 643, Burbank, Calif. 
Illustrates how people with different nationalities and skin colorings live 
peacefully together. Closeups of schools and homes. Middle and upper grades. 





COLONIAL LIVING—15 min.; sound; color $135; produced by Inter. 
national Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 

Shows cnildren making butter and bayberry candles, a village printer and 
book binder, hand-hammered silver, carriage making, weaving. Middle grades. 


COPPER MINING—14 min.; sound; color $135; produced by Pat 
Dowling Pictures, 1056 S. Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 35, Calif. 

Shows processes necessary to produce metal bars of 99 percent pure copper. 
Ore is blasted from open-pit mine and trucked to railroad cars. At the mill, it 
is crushed, and chemically treated to remove impurities. Upper grades. 


AN EGYPTIAN VILLAGE—20 min.; sound; color $200; black and white 
$110; distributed by Film Associates of California, 11014 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


Depicts life of a farmer, or fellah, and his family as they work in the fields, 
prepare and eat meals, meet with other villagers, and arrange for a wedding. 
Upper grades. 





| 

GEOGRAPHY OF THE UNITED STATES (AN INTRODUCTION) —13 | 

min.; sound; color $137.50; black and white $75; produced by Coronet 

Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, Il. es, 

Shows reasons for this country’s productivity: land forms, resources, climatic | 
regions, crop belts, and occupations. Middle and upper grades. 


GLACIERS—14 min.; sound; color $120; produced by Northern Films, 
Box 98, Seattle 11, Wash. 


7 i ss | 

Uses animation to show how glacial ice spread and receded at least four | 
times over Canada and the northern United States. Explains how glaciers re- 
shape the earth’s surface, grind rocks and form soil. Upper grades. 


HORSE FARM—I15 min.; sound; color $150; produced by Grover 
Jennings Productions, Inc.; P.O. Box 303, Monterey, Calif. 

Describes the variations and individual behavior of horses. Shows care of | 
horses, saddling, bridling, riding, and gaits. Middle and upper grades. 


MARK TWAIN’S MISSISSIPPI—10 min.; sound; color; lease; distributed 
by Teaching Film Custodians, 25 W. 43rd St., New York 36. 

Motivates reading about Huck Finn, Tom Sawyer, and life on the Mississippi. 
Presents “Natchez Queen” docking at Hannibal, and activities connected with | 
cargoes, passengers, and townspeople. Also shows Huck’s raft trip and rescue. | 
Upper grades. 


SHEEP AND SHEPHERDS—11 min.; sound; color $110; produced by 
Cassard Films, Box 2657, Palm Springs, California. 

Scenes of sheep raising from the lambing camp to the pastures, shearing, and | 
feed lots and being handled by sheep dogs. Middle and upper grades. 


STORY OF OUR NUMBER SYSTEM—11 min.; sound; color $110; black 


as white $60; produced by Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, 


Traces historical development of numbers to give pupils a greater understand- 
ing of symbols, place value, and present-day number system. Upper grades. 


} 


VERBS: RECOGNIZING AND USING THEM—11 min.; sound; color 
$110; black and white $60; produced by Coronet Films, Coronet Build- 
ing, Chicago 1, Ill. 

Identifies the three different functions of verbs through scenes at a park play- 
ground, and clarifies the function of the predicate. Upper grades. 


For handy reference, paste these reviews 
on 3” x 5” cards and file alphabetically. 
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sien A Rule Parents Visit A Smile for 
t tell | for Unwritten Rules Our School Often Human Relations 
k and EDWARD R. GORK ANTHONY F. STABILE DONALD G. HON 
D Wil- | Principal, Bennett School Principal, Centennial Avenue School Principal, Elementary School 
| Jackson, Michigan Roosevelt, New York Delta, Ohio 
he big 
les. Miss Brown wept. Hot tears of exaspera- To say that we in the Roosevelt School During these times when such phrases as 
ed by | tion coupled with mortification rolled District encourage parent visits is some- public relations, human relations, and 
down her cheeks. A kindly fellow teacher what of an understatement. Actually, we school-community relations are becoming 
ss _ had “tactfully” pointed out to Miss Brown have a highly promoted program of parent- an integral part of the school administra- 
grades. | that she had just breached an “unwritten teacher conferences that has brought about tor’s vocabulary, we often spend much time 
Inter.| rule” of the school .again—the fifth time a close cooperation between the school and studying and reading about techniques 
within a week. It seemed that pupils were the community. which will incorporate these 
shen not to leave the building through the east We have set up a plan whereby the par- aspects into our program. Aeltiiiaas Sisal lt ili 
door, except when it was raining—and then ents have many opportunities to visit the Yet perhaps one of the best iin "agin aa Chit. 
y Pat} only if the barometric pressure was below school and their child’s classroom, or to human-relations techniques deen, tacieding Adsh 
onper. thirty inches. Of course, Miss Brown—who have a very private confidential conference which can be incorporated iS Books for Young People.” 
nill, it} | Was new in the building—would learn even- with the child’s teacher. using the good old smile. This 1960 edition, com- 
tually what the unwritten rules were; con- 1. Two formal conferences with parents Some of us, during a busy piled by Mary C. Turner, 
. sequently, she “mustn’t worry about it.” are arranged each year by the teacher to day, may feel that we have _ contains over 3,300 titles, 
A Miss Brown brushed aside her tears and evaluate and discuss together the progress very little to smile about; or — annotated and classified 
forced a tremulous smile at her benefactor. of the child. perhaps smiling just does not by grade and subject, 
fields, Does the preceding fictitious—and per- 2. Two weeks of “open house,” one in come easily. However, if we With emphasis on adult 
dding haps a bit unprofessional—scene ever hap- November and one in June, encourage the take a minute to analyze the books for be people. 
| pen? Perhaps not precisely; but unhappily, parent to visit the classroom to observe the effect of a principal’s timely pie Heo OEE Os 
—— , or more copies) from R. 
\—13 | comparable incidents too often do occur. work of the grade and learn more about smile toward a fellow staff R. Bowker Co, 62 W. 
ronet It is extremely regrettable that so many the curriculum. member, student, or parent, 45th St., New York 36. 
imatic| Miss Browns have to learn “unwritten 3. Workshops are planned on _ both we may find its value un- 
| rules” the hard way: by violating them! grade area and curriculum basis to ex- measurable. 
| It is doubly regrettable because such situa- plain the school program further to the For instance, a smile to a pupil may 
Fils! tions can be easily precluded. Within a parents and community. mean that yesterday’s trouble is forgotten 
t four | school building there should be no unwrit- 4. Parents are encouraged to call the and he is again accepted by you; or per- 
ts te-| ten rules as far as the efficient operation school for an appointment at any time a haps it is the only smile this youngster will 
of the school is concerned. Unwritten rules conference or discussion is desired. receive the whole day because of his home 
roves should be liquidated by 5. During the year environment. To a parent, a smile may 
nal the basic eupomient of “Sennderds (er Schec! Ubrery many activities take place mean a different outlook toward a school 
writing them down in fregmems” te © beck your schect which further bring to- administrator. 
black and_ white! The should certainly have. Describing gether the parents and To a teacher or staff member, it may 
buted time taken to do this is basic requirements for a good, fune- teachers in both formal mean a warm and mutual understanding 
ad, well worth the relative tional school library, it is intended and informal affairs. of that person’s problems. To the student 
with | freedom from future frus- “to serve as a guide to apprais- From the foregoing list, body or the casual observer, a smile may 
escue.) trations. It is incumbent ing existing situations and in for- anyone can readily see express the feeling of staff cohesiveness and 
| upon the principal that mulating immediate or long-range that we are firm believers cooperation. It may mean different things 
each member be provided plans." A Discussion Guide to use in encouraging our par- to different people, yet I am sure that to 
dy) with a written memo that with faculty, PTA, or community ents to come to school. most of us a smile can be listed on the posi- 
,and| clearly outlines all neces- groups is included. Costing $2.50 Our school system is run tive side of the ledger of human relations. 
: , (with Discussion Guide, $3.00), it ; 
sary operational rules and may be cheulned hom the Amestenn on the premise that only Too many people have the stereotyped 
black policies of the school. Pe- Library Association, 50 £. Huron with good _ cooperation concept that the school administrator is an 
gol,|_ riodically, the principal St., Chicago 2. from all parties concerned unsmiling authority at the head of his 
tand:| —with a committee of can a child reach the school. Once a school principal fully real- 
a teachers—should review maximum of his abilities. izes the value of a well timed smile, he will 
these rules and policies; for today’s perti- Parent visits to school can be the pulse of soon find it one of his best techniques for 
color} nent rules may quickly become tomorrow’s a community-school life that will show incorporating human relations into his 
build. impertinent exceptions. In fact, they often progress, understanding, and achievement. everyday program. 
play- become outrageously brash. Reviewing the 


rules will reveal the necessity of retaining 





Principals are urged to contribute to this page. For each item (400 
words or less) used, The INSTRUCTOR will pay $10.00 plus a year's sub- 
scription. Address: Principals’ Forum, The INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


some, modifying others, pruning away a 
few, and perhaps incorporating new ones. 
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Water in Everyday Life 


—a Science Unit 


One winter day, after thoroughly enjoying a heavy rain by watching 
it, listening to it, imitating it on our tables with our fingertips and on the 
windowpanes with pencils, shaking rain rattles to music, and pretending 
to splash in it, we began to discuss the sleet that followed the rain. (May 
I add now that anyone who decries the lack of “science” in the elemen- 
tary school should have heard the ensuing conversation from which 
evolved one of our most fascinating and informative science units.) 


Forms of Water 


Beginning with the idea that rain is really water, the children were 
quick to discern that sleet is just frozen water, and went on to list all 
the forms of water they could think of: snow, ice, hail, dew, sleet, rain, 
frost. ‘To make our discovery more pertinent and lasting, we kept a daily 
watch for examples of “water in nature.” We went skating on the ice; we 
built a snowman—then watched it melt; we exposed our faces to sleet; 
we walked in the dew; and for lack of frequent hail, we cracked ice 
cubes, tossed them in the air, and let them fall on us. 


Uses of Water 


From the “forms” of water we progressed to its many daily “uses.” The 
children noted that we utilize water to drink, to cook, to wash, to bathe, 
to heat buildings, to quench fires, to moisten the earth, to swim, to scrub. 
As practical applications of these uses we: washed doll clothes, bathed 


Kindergarten 


CHARLOTTE G. GARMAN 


Kindergarten Teacher, Nathan C. Schaeffer 
School, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania 


dolls, built a small fire outside and quenched it with water, scrubbed our 
tables and large toys, enjoyed cold drinks, walked to a home to find out 
about a hot-water heating system, brought a duckling in a tub, made 
lemon pudding by adding water to prepared packaged pudding. 


Sources of Water 


With the aid of filmstrips, movies, posters, pictures, and a field trip, 
we then discovered such bodies of water as a brook, a stream, a creek, a 
river, a pool, a pond, a lake, and an ocean, paying special attention to 
their comparative sizes. We noted also that water, either in a faucet or in 
its natural habitat, may drip, run, flow, gush, or fall. 

In the interest of experimenting, the children: froze water into ice 
cubes and melted them again, boiled potatoes, watched steam condensing 
on a silver knife held at the spout of a teapot, planted seeds—giving some 
water and others none, placed water on a ventilator to note evaporation. 


Culmination 
As a final activity in our unit on water we had a lemonade and gelatin 


ssert party, both, of course, being made with water. (Each chi ook 2 
dessert party, both, of , being | th t Each child took a 
turn stirring and mixing.) 


Integrations 


Throughout the entire study we felt we had included all the learning 
skills even though we termed it a science unit. 

1. The language arts were manifested in many poems, stories, finger 
plays, choral speech, dramatic play, and in considerable vocabulary en- 
richment. (Continued on page 113) 


Rhythms Inspired by Science ““izisiscseas=" 


By relating our rhythms experiences 
to science themes we are able to 
have a very creative and stimulating in- 
troduction to science in kindergarten. 


| improvise upon the piano and we: 


around the room. Out comes the 
sun (one child representing the 
sun). Drip, drip, drip, we become 
a puddle on the floor. 

5. Weare earthworms crawling around 9. Weare horses trotting and gallop- 
unable to see or hear. 


School District, Concord, California 


our small containers on the trees. 
Drip, drip, drip, the latex drops 
slowly at first, and then a little 
faster until there is no more. 


ing; then we are pulling a heavy 














1. Walk upon the moon, literally 6. We are chipmunks and squirrels 


bouncing; then we take off for the 
planet Jupiter where we pull our 
heavy feet slowly along, one foot 
at a time. We discuss gravity and 
size. 

We are the tide coming in and go- 
ing out. One child is the moon. 
We are thermometers going up and 
down. 

We are snowmen, very stiff because 


gathering our nuts, berries, and 
seeds, and taking them to our store- 
rooms. 

We go through the cycle of the 
moth. The children crawl and wiggle 
along as caterpillars. We stop and 
spin our cocoons and lie quietly 
asleep in our cocoon. Then we dry 
our wings in the sun and fly away. 


load with our backs bending over 
for leverage. 


10. We become coal miners, getting 


into our tram buckets, going across 
the canyon, getting into the ele- 
vators and going down, down, 
down, down; then using our picks 
to dig, dig, dig. 


The children can and do absorb 


Ju 


8. Weare tap, tap, tapping the rubber 


science facts when they are correlated 
trees, cutting gashes and hanging 


of the very cold weather, marching with music, and it is so much fun. 
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The Vote —an unfinished story for your class to discuss 


Miss Robin's class was planning a field trip for which 
the children would need transportation. Frank suggested 
that each person pay his own way. But Walter said that 
the money should be taken from the class treasury. The 
matter came to a vote, and more than half the children 
voted in favor of Frank's plan. But a small group of boys 
would not accept the defeat of Walter's plan, and be- 
came angry. The meeting came to an end with nothing 
decided. 

Miss Robin could have stopped the arguments by say- 
ing that a vote had been taken and the matter settled. 
But the real problem would still be there unless the chil- 
dren could work out a good solution. 


On the playground, the children continued the argu- 
ments, and began to take sides. Joseph chalked on the 
school wall, "Frank, the big shot!" 

Miss Robin brought the children back into the class- 
room. When they had quieted down, she asked, “What 
do you think we should do about this situation?” 


Why do you think some children could not accept the results of 
the voting? Could anything have been done before the voting so 
this might not have happened? Do you think the children can work 
out a good solution to this problem? If you were a member of this 
class how would you answer Miss Robin's question? 


Possible solutions to this story will 
be presented in the December issue. 


How a Second Grade “finished” the October Story 





Little Stones 


Synopsis—When Woodrow came into the 
classroom from the playground with his 
head down, Mrs. Morris knew that some- 
thing was wrong. When she questioned 
Jim about this, he said that the children 
had been throwing stones at Woodrow. 
But they were only “little stones,” and no 
one was trying to hit him. 

One day Woodrow was absent, and Mrs. 
Morris asked the children what they had 
against him. They said he did dumb 
things, and had a crazy name. Bette said 
he didn’t have a father, and Alice said his 
mother worked in the laundry. Mrs. Morris 
said that she thought he had a pretty 
tough life, and asked the children why 
they wanted to make it harder for him. 











Teacuer: Do you know why the children 
treated Woodrow as they did? 

Gat: They thought he was dumb. 

Bitty: He doesn’t know too much. Maybe 
they don’t like him. 

Jupy: Maybe he wasn’t clean. 

Teacuer: Are these good reasons to throw 
stones at him? 

Jupy: No. I would feel sorry for him. 

Steve: It’s because we are growing up. 

Bitty: They are showing off. 


Steve: They like to think they are big and 
strong. 

Buty: They think they are better than 
Woodrow. 

Steve: Even if they are little stones, they 
shouldn’t throw them. 

TEACHER: Why? 

Bitty: It makes him feel sad. 

Jupy: It’s wrong to be mean. Woodrow isn’t 
mean to them. 

Steve: We have a Woodrow in the first grade. 

Teacuer: Is he like this Woodrow? 

Steve: No. He always likes to fight. 

TEACHER: Why? 

Bitty: I guess he watches it on TV. 

Steve: He thinks he can beat us up. 

Jupy: Because he doesn’t have any friends. 
He thinks once you get tired of fighting with 
him you will be his friend. 

TeacHER: Do you think sometimes children 
fight because they need friends? 

Jupy: Yes. 

TEacHER: Why doesn’t the Woodrow in the 
story fight? 

Bitty: Because he is sad. 

Jupy: His feelings are hurt. 

Steve: If someone did something to me I 
would punch him in the nose. 

Teacuer: What do you think the children 
should do? 


JULIA WEBER GORDON 


Director of Child and Youth Study 
New Jersey Department of Education 


Steve: Teach him to fight. 

Bitty:Teach him to play all the games so 
he wouldn’t act dumb. 

Barry: Be his friend and play nice. 

Bitty: Stop throwing stones. 

Gam: Say, “I am sorry for throwing stones 
at you.” 

Steve: Give him something. 

TEACHER: What would you give him? 

Barry: A toy. 

Jupy: A child that doesn’t have many toys 
would appreciate anything. 

Gai: Clothes. 

Bitty: In Sunday school my teacher said, 
“Bring some money for the children in Chile.” 

TeacHer: Do you think Woodrow needs only 
toys and money? 

Jupy: He needs a father. His mother can get 
married again. 

Barry: Maybe he has an uncle who can take 
care of him. 

Sreve: A priest. 

Bitty: A scout leader. 

Gait: We could have a birthday party for 
him. 

Bitty: Suppose he doesn’t know when his 
birthday is. 

Barry: The teacher could make a calendar 
that has all the children’s birthdays on it. 

Dwicnut: The children should try to make 
friends with Woodrow even if it hurts them. 

Bitty: Yes. He needs a friend. 

Jupy: We shouldn’t be mean to people just 
to have fun. We hurt them. 
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When Bixy Peters came down to breakfast, he 
found his father sitting at the table having a 
second cup of coffee. “Aren’t you going to work, 
Dad?” he inquired politely. 

“Aren’t you going to school?” his father asked. 

‘““Today’s a holiday,” Bixy replied. “It’s Elec- 
tion Day .. .” He stopped and then added, “Why, 
that’s why you aren’t going to work!” 

“Just partly right,” his father replied. “I'll go 
back down to the garage at noon time.” 

“Can I go with you and Mother to vote?” asked 
Bixy. “I never saw people vote.” 

Father looked at Mother. 

“I think he can go,” said Mrs. Peters, 

Just then the telephone rang. It was the Smiths 
across the street. Mr. Peters offered to take them 
to vote in his car. 

“I know who the two candidates are,” announced 
Bixy. “We talked about Mr. Kennedy and Mr. 
Nixon at school. And I know which one you are 
going to vote for. Are we taking the Smiths in our 
car because they are going to vote as you do?” 

“We don’t know how the Smiths are going to 
vote,” replied his father. 

“T’ll ask them,” offered Bixy. 

“Oh, no, you won’t!” his father replied. 

“Why not?” asked Bixy in surprise. 

“Tt isn’t polite,” his mother explained. 

“And it’s not being a good citizen,” his father 
added. 

Bixy was quiet for a long time. He couldn't 
figure out what his father and mother meant. 
Hadn’t he seen lots of people wearing buttons for 
their favorite candidates? 

“Is it wrong to ask somebody to vote for the 
person you like?” he asked finally. 

“No, indeed,” his mother replied. “I’ve rung 
lots of doorbells and asked people to vote.” 


Kindergarte 


ee a ee 
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early primary activitie 


The wonder and privilege of living in a democracy where every adult can 
vote in secret is uppermost as Election Day draws near. Your pupils are 
ready to learn some fundamentals in this area since much emphasis is 
placed on this year's election by the adults they know. So— 


YOU tell a story about Election Day 


“Then why can’t I ask the Smiths how they are 
going to vote?” Bixy wondered. 

“Because in our country, voting is a very pri- 
vate matter,” explained his father. “No one can 
make a person vote a certain way. No one can sce 
how another person vctes.” 

Bixy understood now and he was gladder than 
ever he was going to the voting place to see what 
voting was like. 

Mr. Peters backed the car out of the garage and 
Bixy rang the Smiths’ doorbell. He held the door 
of the car open for Mr. and Mrs. Smith. 

The voting place was at the firehouse. The fire 
truck was out in the street and there were tables 
and voting booths inside. There was an American 
flag and some people with large books. 

While Daddy and Mother were giving their 
names and signing in the big book, Bixy noticed 
some men and women sitting beside the tables. 

“They are watchers,’ explained Mr. Peters. 
“They make sure that no one is kept from voting 
and that no one tries to vote twice.” 

No one was using the voting booth, so Mr. Peters 
showed Bixy how each voter pulls down keys be- 
side the name of the candidate he wants to be 
elected. Then he pulls a lever that records all his 
votes on the back of the machine. 

Bixy waited proudly while his mother and 
father each went into the voting booth. 

“Why don’t you go along?” a watcher joked. 

“Because voting is private. No one can see how 
another person votes,” said Bixy, remembering 
what his father had told him. 

Then the watcher gave Bixy a small American 
flag. ““T'ake this home to mark the day you first 
came to the voting place,” he said. “It won’t be 
long until you’re a grown-up man and.. .” 

“Pll come and vote myself,” finished Bixy. 


. . . introduce simple concepts . . « acquaint the children ... use 3-D imagery 
of democracy with the means of voting 


Some of your children know that Mr. “How do the people choose the president?” you set up an Election Day scene. People 
Eisenhower is our present president. You go on ask. Someone offers, “They vote for him.” Your, are going to the polling place from 
from there: The president of the United States “What is voting?” gets response depending on what all directions. There is a ballot box, 
of America is chosen by the people. (Your the class’s experiences have been. Since few have a voting booth, a table with a big 
mother and father, your aunts and uncles, your any idea how adults vote, you take them to see the book, people writing, and people 
grandparents all help.) The president carries demonstration booth and ballot boxes set up at a “watching.” (Older primary chil- 
out the laws of our country. polling place prior to election. dren may create a mural.) 























The children who enjoy block play 
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. « « supervise purposeful construction 


If your state has automatic voting machines, you explain that in 
some places ballot boxes are used, or that they were used in your com- 
munity once upon a time. It would be hard for a class to make a voting 
machine but a ballot box can be made. What is its purpose? (To make 
sure no one sees the ballots until they are counted.) You show a pic- 
ture of a ballot box. (See page 73 of this issue.) Then a committee is 
chosen to make one. 

Besides a ballot box, a booth where voting can be done in private 
is needed. Your children find a way to make one. Several or all of 
them go inside to test whether the voter can be seen as he marks his 
ballot. 


.. bring art into focus 


A flag is a sign of a country or a group of people. 
When we see the stars and stripes we know it is a sign 
of the United States of America. Other groups, like 
the Red Cross Society, have flags, too. One of the 
children (or you) suggests making a flag to be a sign 
for your room. Everyone tries. Selecting the one to be 
used is a fine opportunity for voting by ballot afte: 
reducing the choices to two. 


+ « » encourage physical response 
as an emotional release 


When Election Day is over, the ones who voted for the 
winner are very happy. The losers are sad. As a play- 
ground activity you divide your group into two parts 
the winners and the losers. The winners show their joy 
by the usual means—shouting, jumping up and down, 
hugging each other, and so on. The losers just watch. 
Then the losers go to the winners and say, “Congratula- 
tions. Now we will all work together for our new presi- 
dent.” Perhaps the groups exchange roles. 


- +. interpret abstract ideas by means of 
role playing 


You realize that the concept of “carrying out the laws of our 
country” (the duty of the president) could be more meaningful to 
your children, so you help them with an imaginary family council. 
Around a table are Mother, Father, and two or more children. 
Molly raises a question. It might be: “How far down the street can 
I go on my new bike?” Each member of the family expresses an 
opinion and gives reasons. If all are not agreed, they vote by a show 
of hands. Thus the children’s acquaintance with the rule of the 
majority is strengthened. 

A second episode might be one in which Molly tells her mother 
she wants to ride her bike farther than the limits previously set. 
You help the children think through the mother’s role since in some 
families the mother’s word is law. In this family, the majority rules. 
So Mother can only say no to Molly’s request. 

You help the children see that our whole country is like this fam- 
ily. Our laws are made by the majority of the people. All must obey 
them. The president’s duty is to see that the laws are obeyed. He 
has to have many helpers. 









» « « go through voting procedures 


Having a ballot box and a voting booth, naturally your pupils hold 
an election. You encourage them to vote on an issue, rather than a 
person. (Perhaps the issue is the choice of a flag to be the room 
banner.) You make sure each one understands that X means yes and O 
means no. The ballot box is opened in the presence of everyone. Two 
tellers look at each ballot. The X’s and O’s are tallied on the chalk- 
board and counted by everyone. The outcome is “broadcasted” from 
your make-believe radio studio. 


. - « draw geography into the picture 


Where will the new president live after he is elected? Yes, the 
city of Washington was named after George Washington, our 
first president. If children in your grade have visited or lived 
there, you encourage them to tell about it. Otherwise you show 
pictures of the Capitol and the White House. Some children 
recognize seeing them in movies or on TV. 


- « « make time meaningful 


The president is elected for four years. You take this chance to 
help build the meaning of year by giving each of twelve children a 
leaf from a calendar—everybody counting as you do so. The “months” 
demonstrate that it takes twelve of them to make a year. The twelve 
children, still holding their calendar leaves, stand and sit four times 
to make four years—a presidential term—while the others count. 

Following your lead with time, you explain that George Washington 
was the first pwesident. He lived more than a hundred years ago (ten 
children hold up ten fingers each to show how many is 100)—more 
than 150 years ago—yes, about 175 years ago. No one who is alive now 
ever saw him. Show his picture. Let children become familiar with it. 
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How did you get interested in wood- 
working, Joe? 

Dad showed me how to use some of 
his tools when he was making Mom 
some new shelves. Then pretty soon he 
helped me fix up my own workbench, 
and before I knew it, I was on my way! 


What did you make first? 

Real simple things . . . a tie rack, book- 
ends, and an ivy holder. Then I tried 
something harder, an end table. I'll 
have this house finished soon, I hope. 
It’s for my sister. Then Dad and I are 
going to build a hi-fi cabinet. 


What tools does a beginner need to 
start with? 

A hammer, a hand saw and a coping 
saw, a T square, a brace and bit, an 
assortment of nails, a knife, a pencil, a 
ruler, and lots of sandpaper. I guess 
\j that’s enough at first. 


What are the best kinds of wood? 


Well, for the beginner, soft woods are 
Joe adds the finishing touches to his latest project. easiest to work with; balsa, white pine, 


eg 


My Hobby Is Woodworking 


poplar, bass, or cottonwood. Then for 
more advanced work the hard woods 
like cherry, maple, walnut, and mahog. 
any are good. 


How do you finish the things you 
have made? 

Sand them down, stain, and buff 
them for a nice shine. Or, hand rb 
them with wax. They can be painted, 
of course, or varnished. 


Why do you like your hobby, Joe? 

It’s interesting, and you’ve got some- 
thing to hold up and say, “I made it, 
and it’s useful around the house.” 


What are some occupations that 
woodworking could lead to? 


Engineering, drafting, carpentry .... 
Right now I'd like to be an architect. 


SOME BOOKS TO USE 

Carpentry for Children, Leavitt (Sterling). 
Fundamentals of Wood Working, Helfman (MSR 
Publishers). How to Work with Tools and Wood, 
edited by Gross (Pocket Books). Modeling with 
Balsa, Warring (Sterling). Woodworking, Lewish 
(Knopf). 


Instructor Hobbies Series, III (Next month, Baking) 














ELEMENTARY TEACHERS WITHOUT SCIENCE BACKGROUND... 


ou CAN DEMONSTRATE sciENCE 


... Turn each student’s daily activities into understanding by 
showing how basic scientific principles operate. 


All Beckley-Cardy Science Kits feature manuals illustrated and 
written in step-by-step experiments so simple that you can make 
dramatic demonstrations with just minutes of preparation. 

These kits give whole basic concepts of general science which 
hold interest and promote continuing curiosity. Each kit makes 
you an expert in a particular subject in a matter of minutes. 


AIR AND 
AIR PRESSURE 


Excellent for elemen- 
tary grades to “‘prove”’ 
the existence of air. 
Air has weight, Air 
has force, among ex- 


Typical kits such as shown above are everywhere or 
approved for purchase with NDEA c¢ K 7. E VY A R DY write us for name 
funds — ask your principal about this eee eeeeeeeeeereeeeeeee Geer eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


of dealer nearest 
1904 no. narragansett ave. chicago 39, ill, you. 


plan. 
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periments. 

SOUND SIMPLE MACHINES MAGNETISM 

Pupils are amazed when they Experiments showing the Children fascinated by be- 
find that they can see what working of the lever, wheel, havior of familiar things 
they hear. Simpie demon- screw, pulley, inclined plane, under magnetic influence. 
strations on how sound is and wedge. Related to our Experiments designed to re- 
made and how it travels. daily use of devices. late magnetism to daily living. 


All Beckley-Cardy Science Kits are developed under the direction of 
Dr. J. Stanley Marshall, Florida State University. 


supplier to the nation’s schools for over 50 years Now at Beckley- 


Cardy dealers 
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ELECTORAL 


The Founding Fathers Had an Idea 

Did you know that they provided for an Elec- 
toral College to elect the president and vice- 
president because they doubted the ability of the 
average citizen to make a wise decision? In the 
late 1700’s, many of the voters were quite il- 
literate, and the Founding Fathers did not want 
to give them direct control. 

The writers of the Constitution recognized 
the importance of the two highest offices, and 
wanted to guarantee that these leaders would be 
carefully selected. They assigned this duty to a 
group of electors chosen by the state legislatures. 
Each state was to have 
as many electors as it 
had senators and repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 

Originally, the elec- 
tors were expected to 
use their own judgment 
in making their choices. 
They voted their choices 
on one ballot. The man 
getting the most votes 
would be president, and the next highest vice- 
president. 

Along about 1800, Changes Were Made 

By this time, political parties were formed. 
It became customary for each elector to vote for 
the candidates of the stronger party in his state. 
In 1800, Jefferson and Burr were the winning 
candidates. It was understood that the presi- 
dent would be Jefferson, but the electoral vote 
was a tie. When the House of Representatives 
voted, Jefferson won, as anticipated. 

To prevent a recurrence of this situation, the 
12th Amendment was added to the Constitu- 
tion. It required the electors to cast separate bal- 
lots for president and vice-president. 

At Times, Other Situations Developed 

In 1876, Rutherford B. Hayes (Republican) 
and Samuel J. Tilden (Democrat) were the 
presidential opponents. Hayes thought he had 
lost; his campaign manager said “No.” South 
Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana had sent in 
double returns because neither party would ad- 
mit defeat. Congress assigned an Electoral Com- 
mission to recount the vote. The southerners 
accepted Hayes in return for special concessions. 
Choice of Electors, and Voting Procedures 

Originally named by state legislatures, the 
electors are now chosen by popular vote. Some 
states list electors on the ballot by party; some 
show electors and candidates; some have only 
the various candidates. 

The party re- 
ceiving the most 
votes for its elec- 
tors, in any state, 
usually gets all of 
the state’s elector- 
al vote. 

Electors meet in 
the state capitals 





COLOIEGE: 


on the first Monday after the second Wednesday 
in December. In 1960, they will vote on Decem- 
ber 19. The electoral ballots are delivered to 
the president of the Senate. Early in January, 
the votes are counted in full view of a joint 
session of Congress. There are four tellers: a 
Democrat and a Republican from both the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. 

If neither candidate receives a majority, the 
House elects the president (each state hav- 
ing one vote), and the Senate elects the vice- 
president (each senator having a vote). 
Oddities in Picking the Winner 

Three times the electors have not “followed 
the party”: (1) in 1820, one voted against John 
Quincy Adams to prevent his matching Wash- 
ington as a unanimous choice; (2) in 1948, a 
Tennessee elector voted against Truman (state 
winner); (3) in 1956, an Alabama elector by- 
passed Stevenson. 

The presidency of Adams (J. Q.), Hayes, and 
Harrison hinged on getting the total electoral 


vote of some states in which 
their opponents had higher 
popular votes. Eight became 


presidents without a majority of 
the popular vote: Polk, Taylor, 
Buchanan, Lincoln, Garfield, 
Cleveland, Wilson, and Truman. 

Only two of the 34 presidents 
have been elected by the House 
of Representatives—Jefferson in 
1800 and J. Q. Adams in 1824. 
The Senate has elected only one vice-president 
—Richard M. Johnson, in 1837. 

Virtues of the Electoral College 

It tends to maintain the importance of the 
state in relation to the federal government, as 
intended by the Founding Fathers. 

It calls attention to the checks and balances 
which are a fundamental part of our democracy. 

It prevents gerrymandering, or adjusting elec- 
tion districts to gain special advantages for a 
particular party, in closely contested areas. 

It has kept the number of political parties 
to a minimum, thereby reducing the possibility 
of a minority-party candidate winning control. 
There Are Some Weaknesses 

Electoral choice of the president does not al- 
ways reflect majority opinion, as shown by the 
eight presidents mentioned above. 

Present rules governing the electoral vote pre- 
vent a candidate from receiving credit for his 
showing in states where he does not get a 
majority. 

There is the cost of getting the electors on 
the ballot, and paying their expenses when they 
vote in their state capitals in December. 

Some Want It Changed 

Since the Electoral College became part of 
the Constitution in 1787, there have been about 
a hundred attempts to change its power or 
eliminate it, but none has yet succeeded. The 
first effort to change the Electoral College came 
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in 1796. As recently as 1956, five reform plans 

were considered by the Senate. One of the sug- 

gested revisions would give a candidate a pro- 
portion of the electoral votes of each state based 
on his showing in the popular vote. 

Ideas for Children to Consider 

1. The Founding Fathers were trying to serve 
the best interests of their country when they 
devised the Electoral College. 

2. They were progressive for their time. Letting 
the average citizen have even a token part 
in choosing a leader was practically unknown 
in the late 1700's. 

3. Does the fact that the Electoral College has 
survived so many efforts to change it indicate 
that the original idea was good? 

4. The Founding Fathers could not envision 
the rapid improvement in transportation and 
communication. Do such changes lessen the 
need for the Electoral College? 

. The Electoral College has been a factor in 
maintaining a two-party system. 

. Nowadays, people have more chance to see 
and hear the candidates than they did in 
early elections. Because of this, are they more 
or less likely to make wise decisions? 

. The Electoral College helps to maintain the 
balance between state and federal govern- 
ments, giving more power to the states. 

8. The Electoral College emphasizes the princi- 
ples of a republican system, but not of a 
direct democracy. 

Related Classroom Activities 
Make a chart showing the electoral votes in 

each of the 50 states. As soon as the electoral 
vote is actually known in January, indicate how 
the electors cast their votes in each state, and 
compare it with the individual state’s popular 
vote in November. Check for evidences of 
electors’ not voting according to 
party strength in each state. 

How might sectional interests af- 
fect outcome if a president were 
elected directly by popular vote? 

Watch the newspapers and other 
sources for items about the Elec- 
toral College, and try to be as well 
informed as possible about the pro 
and con arguments for changing it. 
Form some opinion about the wis- 
dom of each argument. 

Consult the dictionary to learn what is meant 
by a majority and a plurality. 

Find out who can be an elector. Is there one 
from your community or city? If so, try for an 
interview, or invite the person for a talk about 
his experience while casting his ballots. 

Determine which are the pivotal states in the 
country, based on electoral importance. 
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HORNET’S NEST 


One of the most interesting insect 
homes that you can get during the cold 
months is a hornet’s nest. This is the 
giant, globular paper nest that the 
hornets build in the branches of a tree, 
or under the cornice of a house or barn. 
Many children have watched in fas- 
cination as the hornets built their home 
during the spring and summer, but 
few get a “look-see” inside. 

With the arrival of November and 
its hard frosts, the queen leaves the 
nest and dies, as do the workers and 
larvae inside. Now that the nest is emp- 
ty, it can safely be cut down and 
brought indoors. Examine carefully 
the paper on the outside of the nest. 
The wasps prepared it from bits of 
wood chewed from the surface of 
weathered boards, from dead trees, 
and from nearby fenceposts. These 
wasps, makers of paper long before 
man, chewed the bits of wood into 
pulp, then molded it into place where 
it dried to form a bit of paper. Can you 
see streaks of color, representing differ- 
ent sources of wood? Do the bits of pa- 
per go horizontally around the nest, or 
up and down the walls? 
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Tear away part of the outer 
wall. Notice that it is in layers 
instead of a single covering. 
Splash some water on the out- 
side cover, and you will see that 
it is waterproof as well as 
strong. The walls are excellent 
protection from wind and 
weather—until frosty nights kill 
the few wasps remaining. 

When the cells inside are ex- 
posed, can you see that they are 
in layers, each held by a strong center 
axis? The nest began as a single layer 
of cells made in the spring by an over- 
wintering queen. She made a small 
nest about an inch in diameter con- 
taining one layer of cells. In this nest 
she laid eggs that became workers. 
They helped to remove the inner walls, 
build new outer walls, and make the 
nest constantly larger. This went on all 
summer, until you found the nest—as 
big as your head, with several layers 
of cells inside. 

As you study a hornet’s nest, probe 
the cells that appear to be sealed, with 
a needle. Do you find any dead lar- 
vae inside? If winter had not inter- 
rupted their development, they would 
have become workers, too. While you 
explore the nest, read Henry Kane’s 
Tale of the White-Faced Hornet 
(Knopf) to the children. It is a de- 
lightful account of how these nests are 
built, and what goes on inside. 


OTHER WASP HOMES 
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There are many other wasp homes 
to look for in November and through- 
out the winter. The mud dauber builds 
its nest of hundreds of tiny mud balls, 


For Primary Scientists 


B eettes, butterflies, and bugs of all sorts are easy to find, collect, and 

study during the warm months of the year. Even though many are 
not to be found in winter, however, their homes offer a number of pos- 
sibilities for exploration and study in the classroom that should not be 
overlooked, but rather capitalized upon. 


each collected at a nearby puddle and 
plastered into place against the side 
of a building or under a window sill. 
Perhaps you and your children can find 
some larvae inside the cells of the mud 
dauber wasp nest if you probe care- 
fully with a needle or scissors points. 
Can you find stored food in them, too? 





Polistes wasp begins a nest. 


The Polistes wasp makes a paper 
nest that looks like a single layer of 
cells from a hornet’s nest. It, too, is 
made from bits of wood chewed from 
old boards or weathered logs. Unlike 
the hornet’s nest, this one lacks an out- 
er wall. Let the children make a col- 
lection of these different wasps’ and 
hornets’ nests, taking each apart to 
see what is inside. Next spring they 
may be able to watch some of them 
being built. (Continued on page 66) 
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For Junior Scientists 


LANT galls represent one of the most interest- 
P tne and diversified groups of insect homes 
for junior scientists to study. In addition to galls, 
children can study egg masses, pupae of insects 
| such as flies, beetles, and moths, and the homes 
of numerous aquatic insects. 





and 


PLANT GALLS 


Plant galls are swellings on stems, leaves, 





side or flowers that are caused by the insect 

sill, larvae that live in them. One of the most ; 

find common is the goldenrod gall ball, a marble- . . ” 

nud sized swelling on the stems of goldenrod. Chil- The oak hedgehog gall resembles a miniature horse-chestnut burr. 

are- dren can collect dozens of these in most fields 

ints where goldenrod abounds. In some they will wasps when they emerge in late winter or ferent kinds of oaks, or do they occur on 

: find a fat, creamy-white fly larva lying in in the spring. Perhaps you can even glue a just one species? 

‘00? a central chamber. This larva has no legs, microscope slide cover glass over half of the Oak hedgehog galls are spiny spheres at- 
but only tiny black jaws with which it nib- gall so you can watch the changes that take tached to one side of an oak leaf. These are 

4 bles at the tissue around it. During the late place inside. also made by wasps. The galls themselves are 
winter, it chews a tunnel to, but not through, There are other goldenrod galls, too. One really not very prickly, but the numerous slen- 
the brown epidermis of the gall. Then it is elongated instead of round. In it lives the der spines covering the galls make them look 
pupates in the central chamber. Later in the larva of a small moth. Still another gall is so. If a child opens this gall, he will find more 
spring, it emerges as an attractive “peacock formed from a bunch of the upper leaves. than one larva inside. It is a sort of apart- 





fly,” a small fly with mottled wings and a 
dusky brown body. 

Sometimes the ball gall, when opened, is 
found to contain a pinhead-sized larva in- 
stead of the fat fly larva. This parasite on the 





It is caused by a midge, an insect resembling 
a tiny mosquito. 

All three galls—the ball gall, the elliptical 
gall, and the bunch gall—are common and 
can be collected in sufficient numbers for the 
whole class. When the children have galls 
to study, Iet them carefully cut the galls 
apart to sce if they can find the little para- 
site that causes the deformity on the plant. 
It is surprising how many of these creatures 
there can be in one field, all well protected 
against the weather but not against the wood- 
peckers. Woodpeckers often peck a hole into 
these homes and deftly remove the larva 
inside. Perhaps some of the galls your class 
collects will show the large jagged hole of a 
hungry bird’s bill. 

Oak trees are an excellent source of galls. 
On the leaves of white oak there may be 


ment house, with a number of larvae occu- 
pying rooms inside. These, too, can be cap- 
tured in a small cage when they emerge in 
the spring. 

If your pupils will look on wild rose bushes, 
on oak trees, on willows, on goldenrod stems, 
and even on the tips of spruce branches, they 
are apt to find galls. Let them make and label 
a collection of these galls to show the amaz- 
ing array of insect homes which are formed 
by the plants as their parasitic larvae live and 
eat inside. 


EGG MASSES 


Besides the numerous galls, children can 
look for egg masses of various insects. The 
praying mantis egg masses are large, common, 


er large, fragile “oak apples,” with a central and fairly easy to find. They are light brown 
of chamber suspended by many slender threads. in color, resembling a large cocoon. Careful 
is Inside this chamber children may find the examination, however, will show that the 
ym larva of a harmless little wasp. If they can “cocoon” has no silk at all, but is a tightly 
he collect a few of these oak apples and keep packed mass of eggs—perhaps as many as 
them in cloth-covered jars until spring, they two hundred in a single mass. Collect a mass 
it~ may catch the adult wasp that emerges from or two and bring them into the classroom for 
ol- each. It is a tiny black wasp that might easi- the. children to study. After they have stud- 
nd In the spring this fat little larva will ly be mistaken for a gnat. Under a magni- ied the egg mass, put it on an outside win- 
to emerge as a pretty fly. fier, its four wings and long antennae show dow sill or fasten it to a nearby twig until 
ey that it is, indeed, a wasp, but one that can- spring. Then you can bring it in again and 
| fly is the larva of a wasp, but not one that not sting. watch the young emerge. Do not keep these 
= can sting you. The only food of this tiny Oak bullet galls are hard swellings on the egg masses indoors so long that you hasten 
) 





black wasp is the fly larva inside the ball 
gall. If you keep a number of these galls in 
a coffee-can cage, you can collect the adult 


twigs of oak, and these, too, are made by 
tiny wasps. How many different kinds can 
your pupils find? Can they find them on dif- 
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their emergence, since their natural food may 
not be available if they emerge too early, and 


they may die. (Continued on page 66) 
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Our Indian Project 


There’s more 
than costumes 
and 
war dances in 


woman 
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HERE are several reasons why I believe our Indian 

project is worth while: (1) My pupils and I get to 
know each other better as we cooperate on the work in- 
volved. (2) It helps to lay the foundation for Wisconsin 
history which is taught in fourth grade. (3) They learn 
about the members of the Chippewa and Ojibwa tribes 
who lived in the Wisconsin area. (4) They learn how the 
early Indian managed without the conveniences of today. 
(5) The third-grader is ready for this experience, because 
he is already aware of Indians from their image on coins, 
in paintings, and sculpture. Some have bought Indian 
handcrafts in souvenir shops, and all have heard how In- 
dians participated in the first Thanksgiving. 


Initiating the Study 


I usually start by asking the children, “How many ways 
can people get messages to each other today?” I write 
their answers on the chalkboard: letters, telephones, news- 
papers, magazines, signboards, radios, television, telegrams, 
and even movies. Usually, I add the cablegram, and ex- 
plain how it is sent under water across the ocean. 

Then I ask, “How did the Indians exchange messages?” 
From their experience with storybooks, movies, and tele- 
vision, they frequently mention smoke signals and sign 
language. To them, the latter means simple symbolic draw- 
ings. Later, the children find examples of Indian picture 
symbols, learn what they mean, and use them to decorate 
an Indian home and clothing. I find they are often sur- 
prised to discover that Indian sign language also included 
signaling with a blanket from high ground, and making 
special motions with the fingers, hands, and arms. 

Frequently, children do not mention the spoken lan- 
guage as a means of exchanging messages. At this point, I 
help the children realize that different tribes of Indians 
had different languages, just as language differs from one 
nation to another. However, by using picture symbols and 
hand signals, several tribes could communicate with each 
other. I also try to help the children understand that the 
Indian was far more intelligent than some movie and tele- 
vision programs indicate. 


Indian Homes 


After learning about several kinds of homes, such as 
the adobe of the southwest Pueblo Indian, the long house 
of the eastern Iroquois, the bark-covered wigwam of the 
Ojibwa, or the hide-covered tepee of other tribes, the chil- 
dren usually want to make a tepee. Instead of covering 
the poles with animal hides, they use canvas, and make it 
life-size for third-graders. Besides the pleasure of construct- 
ing and decorating it, we find the tepee is a constant re- 
minder of the study topic, and it gives the children the 
proper setting for dramatizing phases of Indian life, and 
a focal point from which to give reports. They soon begin 
to notice that a tepee did not allow much space for col- 
lecting nonessentials, 
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NELL WEAR 
Teacher, Third Grade 
Elementary School 
Chetek, Wisconsin 


In studying Indian homes, it is important for third- 


graders to grasp these concepts: (1) They varied in type 


: 2 


and construction. (2) They were made to meet conditions 
of climate, and the kinds of building materials available. 
(3) They reflected the living habits of the tribe—whcether 
they were mostly hunters, or settled farmers. 


Food Sources and Preparation 


As the children learn more about Indians, and those in 
Wisconsin in particular, they begin to see how much the 
Indians relied on the bounties of nature to provide the 
necessities of life. Plants and animals were the sources of 
food, clothing, shelter, and hunting and fishing equip- 
ment, before the white man came. Indian families planted 
corn, pumpkins, squash, and beans, and they harvested 
wild rice from the swamp lands around Wisconsin’s many 
lakes. Wild berries grew in many places. 

The Indians ate buffalo, deer, and bear meat, and used 
the hides in many ways. They also caught fish. The Indi- 
ans of the hot dry Southwest were more dependent on the 
food crops they raised because natural sources were not as 
plentiful as in the plains and forest areas of the country. 

The Indians found salt in the ground, springs, lakes, and 
ocean. They used it to make their food taste better, to help 
in the curing of hides, and for other purposes. 

The white man had never known about corn until the 
Indian gave it to him. In the same way, he learned about 
maple sugar, and the way to make it in the spring from 
the sap of the maple tree. 

My third-graders learned that hunting, fishing, and 
trapping were popular, but the Indians did it from neces- 
sity rather than for recreation, which is the main reason 
today. The buffalo hunt was the big affair each year. 
Even the women and children went along. They dressed to 
represent buffaloes, and danced, in the belief that this 
would bring the huge animals closer to the hunters. 

To catch fish, the Indians used handmade nets, hooks, 
lines, and baskets. Hooks were carved from bone; and nets, 
lines, and baskets were made from plant fibers. 

While on the subject of food preparation, I have my 
pupils contrast what the Indian had to do to prepare a 
meal with our use of a great variety of foods, many of 
which are ready to eat after simply heating them in a pan 
or oven, or over a picnic fire. 

The Indians dried meat, fish, berries, corn, and other 
vegetables. Dried corn, and acorns from the oak tree, were 
crushed into meal by rubbing them between two stones. 
To get some idea of the time it takes to crush hard dried 
corn, the children experimented with this in school. The 
Indians also preserved food by putting wet clay and leaves 
around the vegetables and 
fruits to keep them fresh. 

They cooked corn and 
beans together to make what 
we call succotash. Pemmi- 
can, (Continued on page 104) 
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JEAN M. LADY 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Jefferson Road School 
Pittsford, New York 


ARLIAMENTARY procedure is a big mouthful 

for almost any elementary school child, but 
many like to “have a big bite to chew.” Chil- 
dren, at any age, enjoy imitating their elders, 
and so they are usually quite happy to form a 
club and participate in its meetings. 


Motivation 


Formation of the library club followed early 
September discussions concerned with basic class- 
room rapport, disciplines, cooperative attitudes, 
and goals. As the pupils talked about ways to 
achieve various goals, they concluded that a 
library club would be useful in strengthening 
language arts. 

The club was formed by twenty-six pupils in 
fifth grade. Its primary purpose was to share 
reports and discussions on leisure-time reading. 
The club was officially started in October. By 
June, any observer would have been favorably 
impressed with the poise of 
the ten-year-old chairman, 
the smoothness with which 
the order of business pro- 
ceeded, the clarity and force- 
fulness of the speakers, and 


\ 


Our library club 
functions best 
when we use 


the knowledgable way motions 
were made, discussed, and the 
vote taken. This club became one 
of our most popular activities. 


Preparation 


Some children were already fa- 
miliar with clubs through church 
and scout experiences. But, ev- 
eryone in the class read the chap- 
ter in our text, Pathways to Good 
English by Shane, Ferris, and 
Keener (Laidlaw), dealing with 
club organization. This chapter 
also contained a dramatization of 
a typical club meeting. 

Next, they posted “Meanings We Need to 
Know,” on the chalkboard. These were based 
on terms found in the aforementioned text, and 
other sources such as the Houghton Mifflin post- 
er about organizing clubs and conducting meet- 
ings. This is keyed to their recently revised lan- 
guage series, now entitled English for Meaning, 
by Paul McKee and Annie McCowen. 

Then, they charted the “Duties of Club Of- 
ficers’” and discussed the qualifications for each. 
For example, an efficient secretary should be 
able to take notes rapidly; condense oral pro- 
ceedings into concise written form; sort out key 
facts; spell accurately; write legibly; and speak 
clearly. 

The study of club organization came to a con- 
clusion with a quiz game and a written test 
based on procedure, terms, and duties. These ac- 
tivities pointed out misconceptions which could 
be corrected before the first meeting was held. 


Organizing the Club 


During the nominations for library club offi- 
cers, the teacher acted as chairman. For the 
size and purpose of the club, the group agreed 
that there should be three nominees for each 
office: chairman, co-chairman, and secretary. 
The co-chairman would conduct meetings on 
alternate weeks. There was no need for a 
treasurer in our library club, the class decided, 
so there were no nominations for this office. 

Elections were held, and tellers counted the 
ballots. The first meeting was conducted by the 
teacher who demonstrated the proper parlia- 
mentary procedures. 

Before the first pupil-conducted mecting the 
teacher held individual conferences with each 
officer to set up specific goals and answer ques- 
tions about duties and behavior. 
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Parliamentary 
rProcedqaure 


The First Club Meeting 


Motions were properly made on the follow- 
ing: time limit for book reports; how to com- 
ment and criticize reports; size of committee to 
judge the quality of reports; set of standards on 
which to base judgment (many texts list them) ; 
and how to program future meetings. 

The success of the first and subsequent meet- 
ings largely depends on the preliminary prepara- 
tion, and tactful guidance by the teacher. Later, 
I find that I can be more effective as an advisor 
if I participate as a club member, and wait to 
be recognized by the chairman whenever I have 
a point to make. In this way, I can guide the 
group toward the language goals, and keep the 
meeting running smoothly without dominating 
the proceedings, or using my authority to over- 
rule the majority. The value of a library club, 
as a language project, is in direct relation to 
individual initiative, self-direction, and responsi- 
bility. 


Overview 


My experience with fifth-grade use of parlia- 
mentary procedure has shown that— 

1. An orderly procedure makes it easier to reach 
more goals. 

2. An adequate background of specific informa- 

tion on procedure practically guarantees the 

success of a club. 

Pupil interest is continually renewed if the 

activity was motivated by the group. 

4. Even the shyest child will respond to club 
work if handled with understanding. 

5. Language growth increases more rapidly 
when children are entrusted with leadership 
responsibilities within their peer group. 

6. Club work helps children become more profi- 
cient in group and self-evaluation, and less 
disturbed by criticism. 


a 


~I 


The rules guiding parliamentary procedure 

in clubs can be used to plan and evaluate 

class trips, sponsor parties and hobby shows, 
guide current-events discussions and other 
reports. 

8. A club is a practical and effective way to 
teach the democratic concept of accepting 
and abiding by the choice of the majority 
after issues have been put to a vote. 

9. Related AV materials can be used to ad- 
vantage. 

Two Coronet Films are available: Parliamen- 

tary Procedure (color, and black and white), 

and Parliamentary Procedure in Action (black 
and white). 
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These 


upper-graders 


personalized 


historical events 


“In My Lifetime” 


ROSA NOURSE 


Epirorrat Note: Too many pupils become allergic 
to history because not enough effort is made to relate 
events to the children’s lives or times. Some interest 
in the past and present should be developed so that 
pupils will later have a lively curiosity instead of 
indifference about what happens on the world scene. 
That is why this project is timely and useful. It relates 
history to the child in a personal way. At the same 
time, it lays a foundation on which to build a concern 
for the internal affairs and welfare of other nations. 

This project was completed when Rosa Nourse 
taught seventh grade in the Dependents School, Fort 
Campbell, Kentucky. During 1960-61, the author will 
teach a fifth grade in Lincoln School, Fort Campbell. 


HIS project developed from a discussion of 

freedom and democracy, which had started 
during a current-events period. Of course, these 
words will have little meaning unless some at- 
tempt is made to clarify them. What freedoms 
do children enjoy? They can understand free 
speech, choosing friends and games, and going 
to church, all without government dictation. 
They know their parents can freely choose 
where they live, work, and travel. Democracy 
can be made clear in terms of choosing officers, 
committees, and projects, by a class vote. In 
other words, the members of the class make the 
choice rather than the teacher, who represents 
the official government. 

To bring more meaning to freedom and 
democracy, I asked how many fathers had 
served in World War II. Most of them had. 
Then I asked my pupils to consider their own 
ages in relation to the number of years since the 
end of the war. This established two historical 
facts: (1) Their fathers had fought in a war. 
(2) They had been born since the war. 

Later, discussing what their fathers had ac- 
complished by serving in the armed forces, they 
concluded (with a little help from me) that 
these men had helped to preserve our freedom 
and democracy, and had made it possible for 
other countries to achieve their independence. 

The discussions brought us face to face with 
these questions, which outlined our unit. 

1. How many countries have become _ inde- 

pendent since 1945? 

2. What have we, as a democratic people, done 
to help those who are newly independent? 
3. How has the United Nations helped them? 


Procedure 


As their plans developed my pupils decided 
to study the people, problems, and progress in 
each country that had become free within their 
lifetime. These questions needed answers: (1) 
In what part of the worid were nations likely 


to be looking toward independence? (2) How 
have they been governed? (3) Why were they 
so slow to gain independence? 

One pupil volunteered to write to the United 
Nations for information. From that organiza- 
tion, we received a list showing 26 nations that 
had become UN members since the charter 
members had joined. [Number later increased 
to 32. Only a few are new nations. | 

Committees were formed to locate recently in- 
dependent countries in Africa, Asia, and South- 
east Asia. Reference materials of all kinds were 
consulted, including Time, Newsweek, and the 
1960 World Almanac. 

The research period, usually our regular read- 
ing time, became one of the busiest parts of the 
day. As the children read about the countries, 
they kept their original goals about people, 
problems, and progress in mind, and made notes 
accordingly for written and oral reports. 


Activities 


Among the highlights of the study were the 
excellent panel discussions, a dramatized “tour” 
of new republics with committee members act- 
ing as guides, and the informative booklets, “In 
My Lifetime,” which they wrote and illustrated. 

Displays of books, maps, and other materials 
created a valuable resource center. 

They made a chart of countries which had be- 
come independent, or at least self-governing, 
since 1945. 

1948: State of Israel; Republic of Korea (South 
Korea); People’s Democratic Republic of Korea 
(Communist North Korea). 

1949: Laos; Indonesia (formerly Netherlands East 
Indies). 

1952: Libya (first to receive full independence under 
UN auspices). 

1953: Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland (vir- 
tually self-governing, within British Common- 
wealth). 

1955: Republic of Vietnam (South); Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam (Communist North Viet- 
nam). 

1956: Morocco; Sudan (formerly Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan). 

1957: Federation of Malaya; Ghana (within British 
Commonweaith ); Tunisia. 

1958: Malagasy (Madagascar); Guinea (seceded 
from the French Community); West Africa (for- 
merly French West Africa). 

1959: Federation of Mali (Republics of Sudan and 
Senegal [Senegal withdrew Aug. 1960, thereby 
dissolving the Federation] ); Singapore (within 
British Commonwealth). 
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[These countries are achieving independence in 
1960: Somalia (formerly Italian Somaliland); 
Congo; Nigeria; Cameroons; Togoland; Ivory Coast; 
Chad; Central African Republic (formerly Ubangi 
Chari); Cyprus. Tanganyika will become self- 
governing, and almost independent.] 


As the children pooled their information, it 
became apparent that the countries are alike in 
a number of respects: (1) The people belong to 
nonwhite races. (2) They have been governed 
by European nations. (3) They feel capable of 
managing their own affairs. (4) Each has men 
who are willing to take on the responsibility of 
leadership. 

Their problems are similar: (1) Many of their 
people are illiterate. (2) Hunger and poverty 
are common. (3) Funds and facilities for edu- 
cation are limited. (4) Many people feel a 
strong allegiance to their tribe; they do not fully 
understand nationalism. (5) The countries need 
considerable amounts of financial aid to develop 
resources, communication facilities, education 
and health programs, factories, and markets. 
(5) Diseases of many kinds limit the working 
capacity of large numbers of the population. 

Once the problems were known, the next task 
was to learn what help these nations had re- 
ceived. Because people in the United States are 
sympathetic to the needs and aspirations of oth- 
ers, they have contributed billions of dollars and 
millions of tons of food and equipment to 
various new nations. They have sent teachers to 
establish schools, and technical experts to aid 
in developing health, agriculture, resources, and 
manufacturing programs. My class also learned 
that similar assistance had been given through 
various agencies of the United Nations, to which 
the United States also contributes generously. 

In brief, my class learned that more fortunate 
nations are aware of the problems faced by new- 
ly independent nations, and are trying to help 
them improve conditions as quickly and efficient- 
ly as possible. 


Teacher’s Evaluation 


Our study of the newly independent countries 
was most stimulating. It not only appealed to 
the students, but started some of the faculty 
members competing with and aiding us in a 
search for facts. I am confident that our project 
will have beneficial results in the years to come, 
for these pupils now realize that we, as a demo- 
cratic people, have a common bond with all 
people who are winning their independence. 

In my opinion, seventh-grade students are 
ready for more advanced training in citizenship 
education, and this project serves their needs. 
It develops their appreciation of democracy and 
enlarges their interest in world affairs. As the 
project unfolds, I have noticed that geography 
has become more meaningful, reading more 
purposeful, and work evaluation more skillful. 
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Dramatics 


"'hree Wiewz7points 


The Play That “Grew” 
about Rumpelstiltskin 


ELIZABETH JUNE HIGGINS 


My children listened attentively to the story of Rumpelstiltskin, 
and just as the book was closed, a voice chirped, “Let’s make a play 
out of that story!” A plan began to form immediately. The children, 
through discussion, decided that we would need: actors and ac- 
tresses, props, costumes, something to say, an audience, and a time 
to present the play. 

To get a general idea of what we would do, children were asked 
to dramatize the play informally; they were to say the things that 
they remembered from the story. From this informal preliminary 
dramatization, the script was written and duplicated. Each child 
held a script during auditions, and later during practices. After a 
discussion on the qualifications of a good actor, such as good voice, 
appearance, and other pertinent factors, “screen tests” were held 
and children tried out for the parts. The main characters were 
selected by vote! It was surprising to find that the children did so 
well in selecting the cast. 


After the leading characters were chosen, we went through the 
story again, and found that if we added some servants, jesters, and 
other subordinate characters, we would have a part for everyone 
in the room. This would give every child an opportunity to appear 
on the stage to say at least one line. The fill-in characters were to 
think of their lines and something to do. We set a deadline—we 
would give the play in one week. 

Someone suggested that songs might help to tell the story. We 
selected some exciting portions of the play and composed the songs 
to be sung. Now we had a problem. If all of us were in the cast, 
who would sing the songs? The other second grade was asked to 
learn the songs and they were very happy to participate. 

The props were simple and were made or brought by the children. 
The spinning wheel was painted on a large piece of wrapping paper 
and taped to a paint easel. A pointer was taped to the left side of 
the easel to make a “spindle” on which to place the straw (obtained 
from packing boxes). A cardboard tube was tied to the back of the 
easel. Gold coins were contrived from milk-bottle caps that were 
wrapped in gold foil or sprinkled with glitter or painted with gilt 
paint. As the miller’s daughter spun the straw, the gold dropped 
down through the mailing tube. The throne consisted of two chairs 
with a blue sheet draped over them and a (Continued on page 50) 


‘rhe Ready-Made Play 


GOLDIE LAKE 


The pendulum in dramatics, as in other subjects, swings back 
and forth. During the past quarter of a century teachers have moved 
away from using published plays toward using original plays created 
by their classes. This movement away from ready-made plays had a 
very practical origin. For quite a while, good plays for elementary 
school classes were hard to find. First of all, plays with subject 
matter suitable for children were scarce. Then the dialogue in many 
plays offered for children was so stilted and unnatural that teachers 
preferred to use the easy natural expressions of their own pupils. 
Gradually, it became the vogue to develop one’s own play. Now, in 
many schools and classrooms, using plays published in books or 
magazines, or even using teacher-written plays, has come to be 
frowned upon. When a play is to be given, the teacher may assume 
that she and her class will create their own. 

In recent years, however, plays for children have been published 
more frequently both in books and in magazines. Perhaps it was the 
focusing on drama by radio and TV that made it necessary for pro- 


fessional playwrights to improve their techniques and cover an ex- 
tensive range of subject matter. Whatever the cause, the quality as 
well as the quantity of plays for children has improved greatly. The 
question then arises: Are there circumstances under which such 
plays might be used to better advantage than class-created plays? 
Would published plays promote any learnings that created plays 
might not? 

Adults interested in acting recognize that various types of drama 
and various methods of study serve different purposes. The same 
can be said for drama and dramatic productions in the classroom. 
A class-created play might be a most rewarding way to culminate 
a social-studies unit, while a language or reading program might be 
stimulated and enhanced by a ready-made play. 

Teachers are constantly looking for ways to motivate children. In 
reading, for instance, teachers have to find means to encourage the 
broadening of vocabulary, the recalling of facts, and the ability to 
recognize a sequence of events. On a creative level, teachers try to 
get children to understand others’ ideas and sense others’ emotions. 
These goals can be accomplished, in part at least, through develop- 
ing the child’s ability to identify himself and his experiences with 
the characters in a dramatization. (Continued on page 50) 


The “Big” Play 


A QUESTION AND A REPLY 


Dear Mrs. Adcock: 

The play you submitted for our consideration which was pre- 
sented ly your third-graders was outstanding dramatically, but it 
was long and must have required a great deal of time to produce. 
How do you feel about the value of producing a play as elaborate 
as this one compared with the value of guiding the children in the 
creation of many original short dramatic sketches? 


Ruth Birdsall 


Dramatics Coordinator 


Dear Miss Birdsall: 

Thank you for your kind letter. In it you asked some questions 
about the value of long, versus short, plays that I feel impelled to 
answer. I do encourage the children to develop many short dramatic 


sketches, particularly in connection with reading, and believe them 
to be invaluable. However, I think that a really important produc- 
tion gives the children something which no mere sketch can possibly 
give. Children’s capacities for work and memorization are vastly un- 
derestimated today. If motivated by something they care about, they 
work and learn with tireless enthusiasm. In my experience nothing 
so truly motivates them as a “big” play in which they are genuinely 
interested. Big plays have a cohesive effect on the class because 
everybody in the room has a part of some kind. Moreover, I do these 
plays always in connection.with our social studies, and they learn 
more about the unit in question through working on the play than 
by any other means. When former students of mine now in high 
school or junior high stop by to say hello, they almost invariably say. 
“Remember the play we did?” I’m pretty happy to have given a 
treasured memory to any child. 


Irma Fitz Adcock 


Teacher of Elementary Subjects 
Terra Santa College 
Nicosia, Cyprus 
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CHARACTERS 


JOHNNY BROWN—A real boy, who puts 
on a Gingerbread Man costume. 

MULBERRY BUSH GROUP—Any number. 

PEASE PORRIDGE HOT GIRLS—Two. 

JACK BE NIMBLE 

LONDON BRIDGE CHILDREN—Any number. 

LITTLE BOPEEP 

LITTLE JACK HORNER 

LITTLE MISS MUFFET SPIDER 

OLD MOTHER HUBBARD 

THREE LITTLE KITTENS MOTHER CAT 

SIMPLE SIMON PIEMAN 

MOTHER GoosE—Costumed like a moth- 
er fairy with a wand. 


SCENERY 
Children’s paintings depicting the 
Mother Goose rhymes mentioned in the 
play and others as desired. 





(Johnny is seen before the closed 
curtain seated next to a carton of 
toys. Some books are scattered on 
the floor.) 

JOHNNY (with a nursery-rhyme 
book)—“Rain, rain, go away, little 
Johnny wants to play.” I’ve read 
this Mother Goose book so often I 
know most of it by heart. Say, 
wouldn't it be fun if I could meet 
some of these characters? Oh, well! 
(Rummages through the carton.) 
Here is my old Halloween costume. 
I guess I'll put it on. Here you go, 
Gingerbread Man costume. (He 
puts on the costume.) Oh, I feel 
so funny. (Holds hand to head.) I 
feel dizzy. My head is spinning, 
spinning, spinning. (He turns round 
and round as the curtains open on 
a bare stage with paintings of 
Mother Goose Land on the back- 
drop. Johnny looks around.) This 


Land 


looks just like the pages in my 
Mother Goose book. I wonder—can 
it be that I am in Mother Goose 
Land? 

(Enter a group of children sing- 
ing “Here we go round the mul- 
berry bush.” They sing as many 
verses as desired while Johnny joins 
them. They exit, waving to him as 
he waves good-by to them.) 

(Enter two girls saying and play- 
ing Pease Porridge Hot. They cross 
the length of the stage, then exit.) 

(Jack Be Nimble enters. He sets 
down his candlestick and recites the 
rhyme. Johnny joins him as Jack 
repeats. Jack exits, taking his can- 
dlestick with him.) 

JoHNNY—Well, I guess I am in 
Mother Goose Land. 

(Enter another group of children 
singing “London Bridge.” As they 
sing, Johnny bows when the boys 
bow and he skips under the arches 
the couples make. These children 
leave, humming, while Johnny 
watches them.) 

(Enter Little Bopeep. She sings; 
then turns to Johnny.) 

LiTTLe BOPEEP—Liittle boy, have you 
seen my sheep? (Johnny shakes his 
head no.) Everyone says they’ll 
come home, but they haven’t come 
yet. I guess I'll continue looking 
for them. (£xits.) 
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(Enter Little Jack Horner. He 
puts a chair down stage left and sits 
as he recites his rhyme.) 

JOHNNY—Don’t you get tired of 
eating all those plums and pies? 

sack—Come to think of it, yes. 
After all, I’ve been eating those pies 
and plums for a good many years— 
in fact as long as children have 
been reciting this rhyme. (He 
stretches and gets out of his chair.) 
Say, aren’t you the Gingerbread 
Man? 

JoHNNY—Oh, no! I’m Johnny 
Brown. 

Jack—You can’t fool me. A piece 
of gingerbread would taste good for 
a change. (Beckoning to Johnny.) 
Come here, Gingerbread Man. 

JoHNNY—No, I won't. 

sack—Then I’ll catch you. (Picks 
up his little chair and runs after 
Johnny, who eludes him. Jacks runs 
off.) 

JOHNNY—I guess he doesn’t feel so 
well after eating all those pies. Im- 
agine! He thought I was the Gin- 
gerbread Man! 

(Enter Little Miss Muffet with 
her tuffet. She repeats first three 
lines of her poem. Spider stalks in 
and repeats the rest. Miss Muffet 
runs off without ker tuffet.) 

sPiDER (noticing Johnny)—Aren’t 
you the Gingerbread Man? (Johnny 


— Johnny in 
Mother CGroose 


LILLIAN PACK LEIBOWITZ 


shakes his head no.) You can’t fool 
me. I can’t get a bite out of Miss 
Muffet, but I can have some gin- 
gerbread. I do love gingerbread. 
Come here, little Gingerbread Man. 
(Johnny shakes his head more vio- 
lently.) Then Pll catch you. (He 
runs after Johnny.) 

JOHNNY— 

Run, run, as fast as you can. 
I can run away from you, I can! 

(Exit the Spider.) 

JOHNNY (scratching his head)— 
Why, that’s funny. I said the rhyme 
just as if I were the Gingerbread 
Man! 

(Enter Old Mother Hubbard. 
She recites her rhyme and then no- 
tices Johnny.) 

OLD MOTHER HUBBARD—Oh, now my 
dog won’t have to go hungry after 
all! [’ll take you, Gingerbread Man. 
You’re even better than a dog bis- 
cuit. 

JOHNNY—Oh, no, you won’t! I’m 
not the Gingerbread Man. I’1m 
Johnny Brown. 

OLD MOTHER HUBBARD—You’re the 
Gingerbread Man to me. Come 
here. (She runs after Johnny.) 

JOHNNY (eluding her)— 

Run, run, as fast as you can. 
I can run away from you, I can! 

(Old Mother Hubbard exits dur- 


ing chase.) (Continued on page 74) 
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THIS is the most novel framework for 
a talent show that has come our way 
in many a day. The setting is a fair, 
such as a school might conduct. Vari- 
ous booths with their displays line the 
rear wall. The counter of the center 
booth is bare save for a lamp resting 
on a square of black velvet or black 
satin. The lamp is beautiful—bronze or 
lacquered brass with a highly bur- 
nished look. At extreme stage right 
stands a folding screen, open. 


CHARACTERS 


MIDDLE-GRADERS 


piLLy—Who first discovers the lamp. 

PHYLLIS—Who wants to be a_ ballet 
dancer. 

roY—Who wants to be an acrobat. 

oTHers—Any number of girls and boys 
who desire to do specialty acts for en- 
tertainment. 


UPPER-GRADERS 


poroTHY—Who wants to be a singer. 
pavio—Who wants to be a radio an- 

nouncer. 
GENIE 
ALADDIN 
MISS WOOD 
MISS HAZELTON Teachers. 
MISS ALLEN 


~—Their identities are revealed 
at the close of the play. 





(The booths are unattended as 
the curtain rises. There is lively mu- 
sic offstage, such as “Come to the 
Fair,” and the middle-grade and 
upper-grade girls and boys come 
ambling in at stage right. They are 
all eyes as they study the displays.) 

Bitty—Oh, what a wonderful fair! 
I’m sure something exciting is go- 
ing to happen—something magic! 

porotHy (she, David, and Billy 
are at the head of the procession, 
and now at center)—Just see that 
lovely old lamp! 

pavio (impressed)—It looks as if 
it might have an unusual history. 

Bitty (excited)—I know! I know! 
It’s Aladdin’s lamp! 

porotny (/aughs)—Oh, no, Billy! 
(To David.) Ever since his teacher 
read that story to his class, he’s had 
Aladdin’s lamp on the brain! 

Bitty (persistently)—I know it’s 
Aladdin’s lamp! I’m going to rub 
it! I'll show you! (Crosses to lamp, 
and placing one hand on each side 
of the bowl, proceeds to rub it slow- 
ly. At his touch, there is a loud 
crash of cymbals offstage and the 
curtains at the rear of the booth 
part and a great black Genie ap- 
pears. He is clad in a white robe 
and wears a white turban.) 

GENIE (in deep massive tones) — 
Yea, master, what is thy will? 

(Billy turns to others triumphant- 
ly. Others are hushed.) 

roy—Don’t keep him waiting! 

PHYLLIsS—Oh, make it good, Billy! 
This may be the only chance you'll 
ever get! 


MARY WARNER HOWARD 


tarry—How about getting all of 
us some free ice-cream cones? 

Bitty (indignantly) —I’m surprised 
at you, Larry! Can’t you see that 
this is important? Here we've got a 
chance to ask for something won- 
derful—not just some silly old thing 
we can get any day in the week! 

porotHY—You mean, maybe we 
can ask to have our dreams come 
true, Billy? 

siity—Well, something like that. 
Each of you get busy now and 
think up something important, and 
Pll let you all have a turn at get- 
ting your wish. 

pavio (playing the game, with a 
wink at Dorothy)—Ill tell you 
what, Billy. Each of us here wants 
to be somebody someday. Here’s 
our chance. For instance, I’ve al- 
ways wanted to be a radio or TV 
announcer. Now suppose you ask 
the Genie of the Lamp to see that 
I am given an especially pleasing 
voice that everybody will want to 
listen to. 

cenie—You have spoken. Your 
wish is law. Advance. (David moves 
closer. The Genie leans over, raises 
his right hand over David's head, 
and mutters an unintelligible in- 
cantation.) It is done. Speak, and 
speak with silver tongue! 

pavio—What shall I say? 

¢6enie—Open your mouth and the 
words will come. Entertaining 
words. Words that will hold your 
audience. 

(David hesitates a moment, and 
then gives a short, clever original 
talk or something from literature 
that he has memorized. He does it 
well. As he concludes, all clap.) 

porotHy—Oh, that was good, 
David! I didn’t know you could 
do that! 

pavio—Neither did I! 

sity—Who wants to be next? 
After what the Genie just did for 
David, I guess you'll all want to be 
given the magic to be somebody! 





PHYLLIS (wistfully)—I want to be 
a ballet dancer. 

cenie—You have spoken, Girl. 
Your wish is law. Advance. 

(Phyllis crosses close to the count- 
er. Genie goes through the same mo- 
tions and then, reaching under the 
counter, hands her a pair of ballet 
slip pers.) 

PHYLLIS (accepting them)—Oh— 
how nice! (Then, doubtfully.) Are 
you sure they’re my size? 

cenie (forbiddingly)—Girl, have 
I not spoken? 

PHyiuis (delightedly)—Just think! 
(Sits down on the floor, changes 
her slippers, and then rises to her 
toes. Once more she hesitates.) I 
need music, Genie. 

GENIE (with a clap of his hands) — 
Music! (Off-stage music is fur- 
nished. ) 

PHYLLIS (with a laugh) —Wonder- 
ful! (She does a ballet dance, very 
gracefully.) 

(The others stand back to watch. 
When she finishes, they applaud.) 

DorotHY (impressed)—I had no 
idea you could dance like that, 
Phyllis. 

PHYLLIS—To tell you the truth, 
neither did I! But I have been 
practicing a lot. 

sitty—It’s the Genie of the Lamp. 
If he says you can, you can. Now— 
(Looks about.) Your turn, Roy. 

roy (bashful)—All I want to be 
is an—an acrobat! 

rutH—Oh, Roy! That takes years 
and years of hard work. 

roy—Anyhow, it’s what I want 
to be. 

sity—If that’s what you want, 
Roy, you just ask the Genie of the 
Lamp. He’ll fix you up. 

roy—Could I be an acrobat? 

pavio—Don’t ask him! Tell him! 

roy (with determina- 
tion) —I want to be an acrobat. 

cenie—You have spoken. Your 
wish is law. (Repeats the same mo- 
tion and incantation.) 


sudden 


if Aladdin’s lamp 
tur ned up 


at your fair? 


(The children move back to 
make room. Roy, who is already 
wearing sneakers, does acrobatic 
stunts. They may be simple, but 
they must be done with ease.) 

(The others look on with expres- 
sions of amazement and when he 
finishes applaud enthusiastically. ) 

pavio—Roy! I never thought you 
could move so fast! 

roy—Neither did I! Course I’ve 
been practicing by myself lots, but 
I never did do those stunts so easily 
before. (Moves off to the side lines, 
shaking his head in wonder.) 

(Billy continues to act as Master 
of Ceremonies, choosing the next 
child to make a request of the 
Genie. Dorothy and David com- 
ment occasionally to indicate that 
they do not take the game seriously, 
but are not sure how to explain it. 
The children display any sort of tal- 
ent such as repeating an original 
poem, painting a picture, playing 
musical instruments, dancing and 
singing—different types. Aim for 
variety. ) 

pavio (when the others have fin- 
ished )—Now it’s your turn, Billy. 

sity (hedging)—You’re all so 
clever, you haven’t left anything for 
me to do. 

porotHy—Oh, come, Billy! You 
know that isn’t so. 

Bitty—Anyhow, I’m satisfied to let 
all the rest of you do these things. 
and just watch. 

pavio—Billy, haven’t you any am- 
bition? 

sitty—Of course I have! I’ve de- 
cided that you all need a good 
manager for your acts, so I’m going 
to be that. 

(This sets up a lively chorus of 
protests. During this hubbub, Alad- 
din enters between the curtains of 
the booth. Inasmuch as the young- 
sters are all busy jabbering, he has 
to clap his hands to get their atten- 
tion. At the sound, they wheel to 
face him.) (Continued on page 67, 
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Make Pilgrim 


ana 


indian Costumes 


then use them 


EVELYN WHITE MINSHULL 


Let's produce a Thanksgiving play complete with costumes of our own mak- 
ing. We're not going to worry about having things just as they really were. 
To make them truly authentic, we'd have to learn to spin, to dye homespun 
with roots and berries, to weave, to knit, to track a deer and shoot him 
with bow and arrow and tan the hide to fashion into clothing. 


Basic Parts. These will be needed from home. Pilgrim woman: dark, full 
skirt (Mother's); dark, long-sleeved blouse or sweater; a white half-apron 
(or pillowcase with a waistband). Pilgrim man: dark trousers; dark shirt or 
sweater; white knee socks (to wear over trouser legs). Indian: tan or brown 
summer trousers; tan or brown shirt or sweater; moccasins. 


Fig | , 
aval 
ra , | 


5 
Caps for Women. Use 9” x 12” construction sas Fig. 4 
paper in blue, gray, or black. See Figure 4. Sketch 
Al Fig-5 


the two arched lines. Cut on the solid line. Cut slits 
to the dotted line. Lay the paper on someone's 

head, straight part to the front. Fit the slitted pieces 

over one another, fastening with staples or tape (A YS 
(Fig. 5). Cut a 2” or 2!/2” strip of white shelf paper (o)F;% 


18” long. Curl 4” at each end by drawing across the soleene blade. At- 
tach to cap (Fig. 6). 


Collars. Fold a 12” x 18” sheet of white paper in 
half the short way. Lay over, but do not crease, and 
make the cuts shown in Figure | for the Pilgrim 
collar. The Indian collar, Figure 3, will have the same 
neck hole, but will be fringed at the bottom. Cut 
the-collars up the middle of the back. 





Man's Hat. Cut a circie of black paper 12” in diameter. Cut a smaller 
circle from the inside (Fig. 7). Take a rectangle of black construction pa- 
per about 10” x 24”. As shown in Figure 8, draw the curved lines and cut 
on them. Also cut from A to B and from C to D. Cut slits about 1” deep 
into the larger curve. Fold the slitted strips to the outside (Fig. 9). Slip 
the hat brim over the crown (Fig. 10) and secure slits to underside of brim. 


Add the buckle. 

















Fig? Fig.8 
Cuffs—Buckles. Pilgrim cuffs can be made 
from white paper about 6” x 12” (Fig. 11). 
After cutting, curve around the wrist and fasten, 
Fig. 1! Figure 12 shows the double folding for cutting 


= the buckles. Use lightweight cardboard and 


cover with aluminium foil. 
Fig. 12 


Indian Accessories. Use beads from home. 
Simulate beaded belts with crayons. Use real 
feathers for headdresses or make them of paper 
as shown in Figure 13. 
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THIS is a play within a play. Girls and 
boys in a modern classroom are re- 
hearsing their Thanksgiving play. 


CHARACTERS 


MRS. MORGAN—The teacher. 

witt—Who plays the part of the In- 
dian, Running-Star. 

sueE—Who takes the part of the Pilgrim 
girl, Priscilla. 

MOLLY—Also the Pilgrim Mother. 

TIMMY—Also the Pilgrim Father. 

JOHNNY—Also John, a Pilgrim boy. 

BpETTY—Who reads the introduction. 


DONNA Who assist with preparation 
DICK for the play; then sit in the 
KATEY audience. 

SETTING 


A classroom, with some chairs ar- 
ranged to leave an acting area. 


(Katey is drawing a turkey on the 
chalkboard. Donna and Dick tape 
Pilgrim cutouts on the windows 
while Betty fastens a window, 
drawn on shelf paper, on the class- 
room door. The costumed players 
are adjusting their apparel, and the 
teacher works at her desk.) 

timmy (hitching at his socks)—I 
don’t see how girls stand these 
things. If I’d lived back in those 
days, I'd never have been a Pilgrim, 
I bet. 

sue—The only men who didn’t 
dress pretty much like that were the 
Indians. 

tiwm¥—Then I’d have been an 
Indian. 

(Will walks up, claps Timmy on 
the back.) 

witt—How, brother! Call me Will 
Running-Star. What call you? 

tiwmy—Call me Cousin Sore-Foot, 
right now. 

(Mrs. Morgan, who has been 
clearing her desk, stands.) 

MRS. MORGAN—Would a couple of 
you strong men help me move my 
desk? 

(The boys move it to one side, 
making such remarks as, “Don’t 
make me carry all the weight!” and 
“Hey, quit leaning on it!’’) 

MRS. MORGAN—Now, I think we 
can begin our rehearsal, if you’re 
ready. That’s a _ lovely turkey, 
Katey. Donna, Dick, why don’t you 
finish later? (The three children 
take their seats; Katey wipes her 
hands on tissues.) Betty, are you 
ready to read the introduction? 
(Betty goes to the front of the 
room.) Places, Pilgrims. Will 


Running-Star, in the hall, please. 
(All take prearranged places.) Now 
everybody ready? Go ahead, Betty. 
(She sits with the children.) 

(Pilgrim Father sits reading the 
Bible silently. Pilgrim Mother and 
Priscilla pretend to be rolling pies 
on a desk. John looks out the win- 
dow taped to the classroom door. 
He seems to be looking for some- 
thing specific and seems excited.) 

Betty (clears throat, then reads) — 
It is the day before the first Thanks- 
giving. In the homes of the Ply- 
mouth colony, women are prepar- 
ing food for the morrow’s feast. 
The men are hunting, erecting 
tables, or in some other way getting 
ready for the festivities. (Sits.) 

JOHN (still looking out the win- 
dow)—Haven’t you decided yet, 
Father? 

PILGRIM FATHER—Not yet, son. 

PILGRIM MOTHER (laughing)—Try 
to be quiet, John, so your father can 
read his Bible in peace. 

JOHN (looking out the window) — 
Do you think he'll be here soon? 
(Pause.) I wonder what he'll say. 

priscitta—He’ll say cither yes or 
no. What difference does it make if 
they come or not? There'll be lots 
of people here without the Indians. 

PILGRIM MOTHER—QOh, it makes a 
great deal of difference, Priscilla! 

PRISCILLA (surprised) —Does it tru- 
ly, Mother? 

PILGRIM MOTHER—We want the In- 
dians to come because one of the 
nicest ways to give thanks to God 
is to share the bounty he has given 
us. 

priscita (thoughtfully)—I guess 
the Indians don’t have much. I 
mean, we have a great deal more. 

JoHN—More of what? Work, 
maybe. They don’t wear themselves 
out building log cabins. They put 
up a home that they can move if 
they want to. Their clothes are 
more comfortable, too. (He hitches 
at his stockings, and the audience 
ciggles.) When Running-Star goes 
through the woods, he can glide 
like a shadow, leap like a deer. J 
stumble around like a grizzly, the 
branches knock my hat off, and my 
buckles catch on twigs. Honestly, I 
don’t see why we pity them. 

priscitta—Would you like to eat 
what they (Continued on page 106 
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Special books are found with librarian’s help 
Buying our lunches gives experience in counting 
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See 
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V ISITING hours during American Education Week, or any other 

time during the year, can be made more enjoyable if pictures 
are used to tell part of the story of classroom life. I use an 
accordion-fold album which I make from colored construction pa- 
per and cardboard. The pictures are fastened with corner mounts, 
and arranged to tell about a particular activity. Pictures of this 
kind are also helpful in calming parents who arrive for confer- 
ences in an unfriendly or disturbed state of mind. 

It is my belief that learning to live in a democratic society 
should be an important phase of the academic program. Through 
pictures, I attempt to show parents how we achieve and maintain 
a democratic classroom atmosphere. Briefly, these are my goals 
and what they come to mean to my pupils. 

Respect Individuality. We minimize discrimination and recog- 
nize the best of each child’s capabilities. A child’s success in 
school depends, in very large measure, upon right concepts about 
himself. Thoughtfulness and kindness are two underlying factors 
which help develop a smooth-working democratic atmosphere. 

Create a Livable Atmosphere. A pleasant classroom is an impor- 
tant prerequisite to learning. Desks and chairs are arranged to 
fit individual and group activities, attention is given to providing 
comfortable conditions of light and heat, and special color and 
interest are added through displays of many kinds—related or un- 
related to the work at hand. 

Practice Democracy All the Time. To be truly effective, the 
democratic way of living should not be reserved for special occa- 
sions. A round-the-school-clock system is best. And, since school 
is the home away from home, it should reflect the warmth and the 
friendliness of a happy home situation. (Continued on page 62) 


















Reading hour means we are quiet and attentive 


A AL 





Good health routines are learned and practiced 


HELEN M. CAVE 


Teacher, Third Grade 
Norcrest Elementary School 
Pompano Beach, Florida 
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Reading 
Stories 
to Children 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


Professor of Education 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 


oO” who reads aloud to children is a creative artist. He takes 
the art products of another artist (the author) and transforms 
the printed symbols into an auditory presentation. In the acts of 
understanding, interpreting, and oralizing the story, the creativity 
of the reader emerges. His personality is integrated with story, 
audience, and particular situation, and the reader becomes the liv- 
ing story. 

But the artistry of an interpretative reader begins long before 
the audience is caught up in the first words. One of the necessary 
abilities of this creative artist is his skillful selection of story mate- 
rials. And, contrary to the belief of many, an audience of children 
is critical. In their seemingly naive fashion, children approach the 
aesthetic directly, in terms of genuineness, sincerity, integrity. Be- 
cause of children’s direct simplicity, adults are frequently unaware 
of this seeming sixth sense by which they test aesthetic experience. 

In order to select story materials skillfully, the adult must make 
his way back to the feeling and thinking of his childhood and, in 
some way, recapture the spirit that is distinctive of this early age. 
He must be childlike but not childish. He must remember that, at 
their level of maturity, children are life-oriented, interested in 
matters sociological, scientific, artistic, philosophical. 

Too, every child lives in a world of “here and now,” broadly con- 
ceived. He interprets what he hears in terms of what he has ex- 
perienced and is experiencing, or what he is thinking and feeling. 
He wants stories—both real and fanciful—that have relevance and 
give significance to his own everyday living. He expects the story 
to relate immediately in some way—time, place, condition, theme- 
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“JUST THE STORY | WANT"..... 
That's what we hope you'll say when 
you pick up one of these books 


Of course every artist reader 
will select stories that are ‘just 
right" for his particular audi- 


and Adventures” 
prises). Appealing animal tales. 


Childcraft, Vol. 4, “Animal Friends 
(Field Enter- 
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ence and for his own tempera- 

ment and talents. In order to 

select such stories, he is on the 

lookout for new suggestions, 

new sources of story supply. 
Do you know these? 


For Younger Children (5-8) 

Association for Childhood Education, 
International: Told under the Magic 
Umbrella; and Told under the 
Green Umbrella (Macmillan). 

Austin, Margot: Churchmouse Stories 
(Dutton). Delightful stories of the 
famous churchmouse, the kitten, and 
the parson. 

Bridges, William: Zoo Babies; and 
Zoo Pets (Morrow). True stories. 
Child Study Association of America: 
Holiday Storybook (Crowell). Sto- 

ries for all major holidays. 


Dobbs, Rose: Once upon a Time (Ran- 
dom House). Cheerful reteilings of 
familiar folk tales. 

Field, Rachel: The Rache/ Field Story 
Book (Doubleday). Some of the 
best of this famous writer's work 
for children. 

Gruenberg, Sidonie M.: Favorite Sto- 
ries Old and New, known to appeal 
to many children; and Let's Read a 
Story, a collection of modern, hap- 
py stories for kindergarten or pri- 
mary grades (Doubleday). 

Hutchinson, Veronica: Chimney Corner 
Fairy Tales (Putnam). Old favorites 
presented in very readable form. 

Jackson, Kathryn; and Jackson, Byron: 
Pirates, Ships and Scilors (Simon & 
Schuster}. A large collection of 
stories on many appealing subjects 
related to the sea. 

(Continued on page 113) 
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to things and ideas which are part of him and his living. Yet a 
caution needs to be inserted here against too literal or too limited 
interpretation. The “here and now” which the reader must as. 
certain in story selection is not so much a duplication of children’s 
actual experiences as it is a meeting of their present levels of in- 
volvement in the human enterprise—what they are perceiving about 
life-space and life-orientation. Beautiful simplicity and compactness 
of designing are major demands in this respect. 

The child is strongly motivated by the many “special events” 
which make up his daily living. Stories of animals, family life, every- 
day as well as faraway adventure, scientific phenomena, and many 
others, rightly timed when his curiosities are already high, are eager- 
ly received. A good reader makes his story selection so adroitly that 
life itself has already motivated his audience. 

Of course the child expects integrity in the stories to which he 
listens. He is so busy living his ethical values that he does not need 
preachment about them. He does not comprehend abstract verbal- 
izations about morality. Hence moralizing is waste effort and, in 
many instances, inept and inartistic. He much prefers that the 
ethics, the values, and the morality “shine through” both the plot 
pattern and the psychological interactions of characters with sig- 
nificant events in a world that poses problems of living which he 
understands and accepts. He is in no mood at story time to be told 
directly, “Be good. Be true. Be beautiful.” 

The child expects his stories to challenge him rather than “talk 
down” to him. In vocabulary, tone, and thought, he rejects the 
story that in any way implies, “Little one, Ill make this so obvious 
that even you will understand.” He presumes that he will have to 
stretch, if ever so slightly, toward the story. He wants his stories to 
whet his imagination. He likes to expand his horizons, feel his way 
into the lives of others, move out toward ever enlarging concepts 
of and insights into the meaning of life. Mere elaboration of the 
obvious he regards as an impediment. There is no surprise, no 
laughter, no excitement in that. The child wants to grow away 
from babyhood and immaturity, and he expects his stories to help 
him grow. Honest sentiment he prizes. Simpering sentimentality in 
story content is unfair to him. 

The child enjoys literary quality. He recognizes the story that 
tells itself, that is free from affectation and contrivance, that em- 
ploys beautiful imagery and appropriate prose rhythm. In other 
words, he perceives the basic unity, the undeniable form, of a supe- 
rior story—one in which thought, mood, and language are expertly 
interwoven, in which story content and design harmoniously evolve. 

Here, then, are some criteria for the selection of stories 
for reading aloud to children: 

1. Is this story intrinsically a “here and now” story? Is it 
in some significant way oriented to the experiential back- 
grounds of the audience to which it is addressed? 

2. Does the story have a strong central character? a natural 
sequence of events? a valid, childlike climax? 

3. Does this story appeal strongly to the basic drives and 
curiosities of children? 

4. Is it free from verbal preachment, pointed moralizing? 
5. Does it avoid “talking down” to the audience? 

6. Does this story possess such literary quality that it de- 
serves to be interpreted orally? 

7. Is its length appropriate for the audience? 

After the story has been selected, the practice reading 
and rereading begin. The reader attempts to get inside the 
characters, to visualize the places, to feel the stream of 
events, to give the story its timing, its tensions, its total 
patterning. 

When the reader senses that he and the story are one, he 
is ready to become the interpreter of the tale for children. 
And then the exciting moment comes—the reading begins! 
The eager ears of the audience are tuned in. Both the 
reader and the audience forget the immediate surroundings. 
The story takes over, vibrant, moving, inescapable. The 
images form, one after another, until the climax is reached 
and all has been told. 

Yes, one who reads aloud to children is an artist, a 
creator. His is a strong magic, an impelling enchantment. 
For he has selected well, has made the story his own, and 
through the medium of his voice has conjured up persons, 
places, and events that make their own reality. 
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Water Buffalo 


CHARLOTTE R. STUBENVOLL 








, : . 2. The water~buffalo of In- 
1. A wild water buffalo is dia can be tamed for work. 
very dangerous, He is brave Those in Africa are too fierce 
and strong. se to be used. 
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4. A tame buffalo is quiet 6. Indian buffaloes have long 
and docile. A child can boss it 5. A baby water buffalo of horns that curve out and then 
with a switch, but it may be is gray-white, and not backward. They are three- 


India 
unfriendly to strangers. almost black like its parents. sided and ridged. 
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7. The hide is bluish black, 8. The water buffalo can pull 
a plow in mud and water. It 
is used in Asian countries 
where rice is grown, 
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To make a 
in circle. Trac 
shapes to the 
circle. Remove 
of wreath. Ma 


ve of Peace, bend wire coat hanger 
ircle on newspaper and staple leaf 
spaper and to one another around 
ewspaper. Staple hanger to back 
dove from child's white sock. Put 


paper fastener 
toe and tie fo 
Tie off, bring cu 
around neck. Ins 
banner. Suspend 


ongs through toe fer beak. Stuff 
pad. Stuff next section for body. 
pack up over the body, and gather 
feathers, map pins for eyes. Add 
ve from hanger. Diane Crane 


SOLVEIG PAULSON RUSSELL 


Brewster Rabbit came a-hopping 

Down the forest way, 

Stopped and hid himself to listen 

While he heard a Pilgrim say, 

“With the morrow comes 
Thanksgiving, 

Then we’ll feast and praise our God 

For the blessings he has sent us, 

Gifts from woods and lakes and sod.” 


Brewster Rabbit sat there thinking. 
“I will have Thanksgiving, too. 

I will gather friends and neighbors 
To a feast—that’s what I'll do!” 

So away he went a-flopping 

Through the thickets west and east, 
Bidding all the forest children, 
“Come to a Thanksgiving feast!” 


Brewster Rabbit set a table, 

Big and wide, with things he knew 
That the forest children relished— 
Roots and berries—things that grew. 
And he spread the place with rushes 
For the comfort of them all, 

Set some blocks for little fellows 

So they'd fit with those more tall. 


When the sun looked down next 
morning, 

There he saw a pleasant sight, 

All the creatures sat there feasting— 

Eating food with great delight, 

And he neard Sir Brewster Rabbit 

Say, “How thankful we can be 

For our food and fun and shelter, 

And for life, so good and free!” 


eterans Day 


Words and music by DOROTHY P. COHEN 


Our | ar- my and na-vy and a force J On “rans__Day we say,“Thanksto 


watch you pa-rade with your 


strive to keep our 
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Many words 

That sound alike 

Mean different things— 
Like these: 

Tail and tale, 

And pail and pale, 

And sees and seize 
And seas: 


And deer and dear, 

And hear and here, 

And two and to 
And too, 

And pear and pair, 

And fare and fair, 

And dew and due 
And do. 


Many words 

That sound alike 

Mean different things, 
I know; 

Like son and sun, 

And one and won, 

And sew and sow 
And so. 


—ILO ORLEANS 


BOOK TRAVEL 


I can travel everywhere 

To every foreign nation, 

If I just open up my book 
And use imagination. 


I can travel in the “Half Moon” 
All around great Hudson Bay, 
Or go with Marco Polo 

To mysterious old Cathay. 


I can ride with Washington 

Across the Delaware, 

Or go to Gettysburg with Lincoln, 
And still have time to spare. 


I can travel in a stagecoach 
Over the prairie’s wide expanse, 
Or ride a cowboy pony 

In a western style romance. 


I can go with Cinderella 

In her coach and four, 

Or sail with Robinson Crusoe 
To his island’s sunny shore. 


I travel very comfortably 

In my cozy nook, 

For my chariot is the davenport 
And my ticket is a book. 

—HAZEL M. THOMSON 
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A NEW DRESS 
FOR PINE TREE 


“I wish I had a new dress,” 
The little pine tree said. 

“The other trees had new ones 
Yellow, gold, and red.” 





Dame Nature heard the pine tree. 
She smiled and shook her head. 

“T’ll fix a new dress for that child 
Before I go to bed.” 


And so she called the snowflakes; 
All night they tumbled down 
And soon the morning sun shone out 
On the pine tree’s sparkling gown. 
—LAURA A. BOYD 


FIRST STORM 


The sugary snow 
Whirls out of Heaven’s sifter, 
Frosting the sun-baked shocks of grain, 
Turning each wheat field into a tantalizing 
Tray of little cakes. 

MAUDE RUBIN 


A FOOTBALL GAME 


It’s the might, it’s the fight 

Of two teams who won’t give in— 
It’s the roar of the crowd 

And the “Go, fight, win!” 


It’s the bands, it’s the stands, 
It’s the color everywhere. 

It’s the whiff, it’s the sniff 
Of the popcorn on the air. 


It’s a thrill, it’s a chill, 
It’s a cheer and then a sigh; 

It’s that deep, breathless hush 
When the ball soars high. 


Yes, it’s more than a score, 
Or a desperate grasp at fame; 
Fun is King, win or lose— 
That’s a football game! 
ALICE VAN ECK 
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THE UNHAPPY PENCIL 





“Ouch!” said the Pencil a 
(As mad as could be), * 
“Some naughty school child is chewing on me!” 


“You-all,” said the Pencil 
(He came from the South), 
“Never should put me inside of your mouth! 


I often am dirty! 
I fall on the floor. 
I’m probably covered with germs, and what’s more— 


I’m not for eating; 
I’m filled up with lead 
From my green wooden coat to my black sharpened head! 


Your teeth are for chewing 

(That’s easy to see), 

But use them at mealtime and not on poor me!” 
—SHIRLEY HUNKINS LACORTE 





THANKFUL THOUGHTS | 


Let us give thanks on this happy day 
For parents who guide us along the way, 
Our brothers and sisters, the home we love, 
Trees, flowers, and birds, blue skies above, 
Our church where we learn the Golden Rule, 
Kind teachers who work with us in school, 
Our country where men are equal and free, 
The proud flag which waves for liberty, 
Dear friends whose happy times we share, 
Grandparents whose love is always there, 
Our loyal pets who join us in play— 
We give thanks for all, this Thanksgiving Day. 
—REGINA SAURO 


THE RED-HEADED WHALE 





In a foaming milky sea, 
A big dried prune was the captain brave, 
As gallant as could be. 


I set afloat a doughnut boat | 


A red-headed whale came ambling by, 
A terrible thing was he, 

For he ate the boat, and the captain too, 

And drank the foamy sea. | 


The boat indeed was good to taste 
And sweet was the milky sea, 
But the wrinkly prune wedged in my throat— 
For the red-headed whale was me! 
—ALICE WHITSON NORTON 


THE TRAIN SONG 


TEACHER: Train wheels singing on the track; 

CHILDREN: Clickety-clack, clickety-clack! 
TEACHER: Over the silver rails so quick; 
CHILDREN: Clickety-click, clickety-click! 

TEACHER: Past the houses, barns, and trees, 


Past the birds and bumblebees; 
CHILDREN: Clickety-clack, clickety-clack, 
Clickety-clackety-click! 





TEACHER: Slow—up the—mountain— 
CHILDREN: Chug— chug— chug— 
TEACHER: Fast on the green plain’s grassy rug, 


Singing a song to the folks who ride: 
CHILDREN: Clickety-click, 
SOLO: You are safe inside 
My cozy cars! 
CHILDREN: Clickety-clack, 
SOLO: I will take you far and I'll bring you back! 
CHILDREN: Clickety-click, clickety-clack, 
(soft) Clickety-click, clickety-clack, 
(softer) Clickety-click, clickety-clack! 
—ESTHER WILLIAMS MARTIN 
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Simple wire figures set in oil clay will 
stand alone, in dignity or humor! RUTH 
N. HATHAWAY, Teacher, Third Grade 
Nayatt School, Barrington, Rhode Island. 
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This animal form may be covered with 
yarn, rags, mache, or tissue paper. 
VIRGINIA GEISELMANN, Art Con- 
sultant, Ellis B. Hyde School, Dansville, 
New York. 


Wire Sculpture 


ANY strong pliable wire can be used by young children to describe a person or animal, 
or to develop any pleasing design that has meaning for them. 

The creature above was fashioned from a length of trellis wire, that comes with 
crosspieces soldered to it. The wire horse, below, made by a seventh-grader in the 
Mohonasen Schools, was selected from the Teen Arts Show held in Schenectady. 


A chi — S world iS dthree- dimansional concept. 





dimensional mater id/S 
To develop THiS 


The scrap wire that made this horse figure was 
painted silver after being shaped. ERNEST A 
MILLS, Chairman, Art Department, Mohonasen 


Central Schools, Schenectady, New York 
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Simple Paper Sculpture 


RUTH N. HATHAWAY 


Teacher, Third Grade, Nayatt School 
Barrington, Rhode Island 
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FACES of Pilgrims and Indians are 
cut as ovals from construction paper. 
A slash is made at bottom center, 
and one on each side of the top, 
with edges overlapped and stapled 
or pasted to make a rounded effect. 
Features are cut from paper and 
pasted on. Strips of colored paper 
make the hair. The woman's cap is a 
straight strip of paper—front edge 
curved, back edge slashed. 


TURKEYS are crayoned in profile on 
colored construction paper. For the 
wings, tear scraps of similar paper in- 
to interesting shapes and paste on a 
contrasting sheet of paper. Make a 
paper fan of it, to be inserted in a 
slit through the turkey, or doubled 
across the entire body if the bird is 
sitting down. Staple wings together. 


BEATRICE BACHRACH 


Teacher, Walter S. Christopher School for 
Crippled Children, Chicago, Illinois 
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‘| 83-D Figures 
on Fosters 


STARTING children early to make pa- 
per figures with folded paper parts 
gives them more facility in devising pa- 
per sculptured figures in the middle and 
upper grades. Even kindergarteners and 
first-graders enjoy planning parts that 
move or that give a three-dimensional 
effect. 

When a construction problem arises 
and a child needs help, the teacher can 
demonstrate ways of solving it, but to 
be a true learning experience, the work 

















> must be done by the participants, not 
“i the teacher. 
The roundness of the figures is sug- 
gested by slashing the paper sleeves, 
" skirts, collars, or trousers where folds oc- 
om cur, and overlapping sections. These are 
rr, then stapled in place. 
P, Necks are straight strips curved under at the sides 
ed | and fastened down. Pleated skirts are always effec- 
- tive. 
a Even horizontal areas such as window sills gain im- 
e of portance when they are indicated by hinged paper 
| flaps pasted or stapled in place. (A side-saddle 
stapler is useful in this type of work. One can be ob- 
| tained inexpensively from Lansdale Products Corpor- 
ation, Box 568, Lansdale, Pennsylvania.) 
Some variety of textures is needed for interest. 
n Encourage children to use such materials as yarn for 
fe hair, paper doilies for lace trim, ribbons for high- 
- lights, and corrugated paper or burlap for spots 
vs | where coarser texture is needed. 
: Utilize paint or chalk to outline white areas with 
d | color, or to fill in backgrounds. 


FLORENCE ESPIG 


Art Teacher, School 71 
Buffalo, New York 
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Carwing 
Scrap WZ7ood 


THIS was a first woodworking project for my class, because we lacked tools. 
After borrowing them from a special class where they are regular equip- 
ment, my group of thirty-five eighth-graders began to carve either realistic 
or abstract designs. Each used his own original idea. 

Children should realize that a piece of scrap wood sometimes suggests a 
subject, and that the grain of the wood will produce a texture of its own. 
We used board scraps one-half inch or thicker, and it is surprising the var- 
iety of depth of carving that was produced by them in this first experience 
with carving. 

There was no feeling of stiffness or rigidity in the work. Some carved out 
the main areas, as in the case of a Nativity scene with a kneeling figure. 
This piece was cut into an “el shape to fit the composition; it made the 
finished piece more interesting than 
if it had been left oblong in shape. 

Texture is suggested by carving 
many flat strokes close together. A 
series of deep grooves will produce a 
corrugated surface, making shadows 
that break up a plain area. But it is 
not necessary to carve deeply to get 
good contrast. In fact, too deep carv- 
ing may weaken a piece structurally. 

There should be a harmonious ef- 
fect in a piece of carving, just as 
there is harmony of color and line in 
flat art. Several ways of carving can 
be tried on one piece of work but 
too many tricks detract from the sim- 
plicity and the single effect desired. 

Finishing carved plaques is done in 
any manner suitable for use on wood. 
Sand the carved piece if you want 
rounded edges. Use stain or varnish 
for color, or just polish with floor wax. 


ELIZABETH D. BYERS 


Art Instructor, Grades 7-9 
Henry B. Endicott School, Endicott, New York 
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Modeling 


Solid EF'orms 


on Wire 


and Mache 


JENNIE THOMAS 


Art Consultant, Central Schools 
Holley, New York 


HERE'S how we constructed the "Dancing Girls." Three 
wire coat hangers were pulled out to a diamond shape 
so that each suggested an abstraction of a human figure. 
We joined the three at the sides with fine wire (string 
would be all right), and bent the base ends up to take 
the place of feet. The heads were padded with newspa- 
per, and the padding covered with strips of paper towel- 
ing pasted with wheat paste. Then whole paper towels 
were soaked in paste, draped over the wire forms, and 


left to dry thoroughly. The figure drooped and somewhat 
shaped itself while drying. After a couple of layers of pa- 
per and paste, we mixed wood putty, powdered rabbit 
glue (mixed with hot water), grog (for texture), and whit- 
ing, so that the statuette would be lighter in color. If the 
whiting is omitted the mixture will be beige in color. 
[Grog is a gritty material that is often added to a clay 
body to make it more porous and give it a pleasantly 
rough texture. It is quite inexpensive and it may be ob- 
tained from any ceramic supplier such as American Art 
Clay Co., Indianapolis 24, Indiana.] 

Mixture for the first layer should be rather thick and 
plastered on with a palette or spatula. Allow to dry. A 
second layer may be added, but should be rather thin 
and put on with a bristle brush. This will produce a better 
finish. The "Dancing Girls" were left their natural color, 
but tempera paint, or even oil diluted with alcohol, may 
be added to the putty mixture if a tone is desired. Or, 
the form may be painted or sprayed after it is dry. 

Coat-hanger wire was selected because it is easiest to 
get. Plaster could be used for the covering instead of the 
putty mixture, but probably glue should not be added for 
a binder—it might have a tendency to crack and peel off. 

The possibilities of modeling this way are too numerous 
to mention. Not only figurines, but abstractions, animals, 
birds, or portrait pieces may be created. 

What can this type of three-dimensional work do for 
the elementary child? First of all there is the joy of. mak- 
ing something solid, as achange (Continued on page 72) 
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A get-ready-for-winter story 
written and illustrated by 


CLARK WHITNEY 


WAZ hitefoots’ 


memonmendinai, 






ag: ee 
Ria va ens 


Winter Storehouse 


iy WAS early in the morning; so early that when Mother 

Whitefoot peeped out of the old hollow stump, she 
could see drops of dew sparkling on the grass. But the sun 
was up. It wasn’t too early to call the children. There was 
a lot of work to do today. 

“William, Wilfred, Wilhemina!”’ 

Soon there were rustling and yawning and getting-up 
noises. 

“Coming, Mother!” William said, and his white feet pit- 
ter-pattered down the hall. 

“Coming, Mother!” Wilfred said. He was just behind 
William. 

Wilhemina said nothing at all. She was the smallest 
mouse in the Whitefoot Mouse family, and sometimes she 
slept a little late. 

“Wilhemina!” her mother called again. Wilhemina un- 
curled and stretched. This wasn’t going to be a morning she 
could sleep late, she could tell by the sound of her mother’s 
voice. She smoothed her soft fur, tweaked her whiskers, and 
hurried out after her brothers. 

As the children ate their clover-seed porridge, Mother 
Whitefoot talked to them. 

“You have played all summer,” she said, 
“and now you must do your part to 
help store food for the winter.” 

Mouths full of porridge, the 
three little Whitefoots nodded 
their heads. 

“We want to see the store- 
house shelves full,’ Mother went 
on, “and not all the same kind of 
thing, either. If you children are 
to grow big and strong you need 
different kinds of food through 
the winter.” 
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“I know where I can find hazelnuts,” said William. “I'll 
bring nuts for the storeroom.” 

Mother Whitefoot nodded. “Very good, William. Nuts 
will keep us plump and well during the winter.” 

Then she looked at Wilfred. 

“I'll get some mustard seed,” Wilfred said. 

“Yes, we need cereals, too,” said Mother. 

Father Whitefoot hadn’t said anything at all, but now he 
joined in. 

“Mother, we must 
not forget that we 
need meat as part of 
our diet.” 

“To be sure,” she 
said, “but meat is too 
heavy for the children 
to carry.” 

“Of course!” said 
Father. “That is my 
job. I’ve been on the lookout for cocoons. They are better 
than dried meat, and keep fresh for a long time.” 

All the time Wilhemina kept eating her porridge. She 
didn’t say a thing. Then she saw her mother was looking at 
her. 

“IT...1... don’t know what I'll be able to get,” she said 
in a small voice. 

“I’m going to look for some grain,” Mother Whitefoot 
said. “Perhaps you had better stay with me.” 

Right after breakfast they all went out of the hollow 
stump. William headed straight for the woods and the hazel- 
nut trees. Wilfred went to the field to look for mustard seed. 
Father went cocoon hunting. Mother set out for the farm. 
For a little way Wilhemina trotted along beside her mother, 


then she slipped away all by herself. (Continued on page 62) 


























A read-aloud story of thankful twins 


by NANCY HOWARD 


"Crhanksgiwing for I'szo 


pend and Sandy were two girls who 
lived at 43 Melbourn Street. They 
both had red hair, which they wore in 
pony tails. They both had freckles on 
their noses. And they both had one tooth 
missing in front. But that wasn’t all. 
They were both five and one-half years 
old. You see, Randy and Sandy were 
twins. 

The twins not only looked alike, but 
they dressed alike, too .. . at least most 
of the time. And they not only dressed 
alike, but they walked alike and talked 
alike, and did lots of things together. 
They both belonged to Miss Lovejoy’s 
kindergarten class. In fact, they were so 
much alike that sometimes Miss Lovejoy 
had trouble deciding which red pony tail 
belonged to Randy, and which one be- 
longed to Sandy! 

One day Miss Lovejoy made an an- 
nouncement to the class. “Tomorrow is 
Thanksgiving,” she said. “We will leave 


school early today for a vacation. But 
before we go, we have something to do.” 

Randy and Sandy and all the children 
looked at each other. What could it be, 
they wondered? 

Then Miss Lovejoy brought big sheets 
of paper around to all of the tables, and 
asked each child to take one. 

“TI want you to do some thinking,” she 
said as she passed out the paper. 
“Thanksgiving Day is a time when we 
are thankful.” 

“What is thankful?” asked Bobby. 

“Thankful is glad you’ve got it,” an- 
swered Linda before Miss Lovejoy had a 
chance to say anything. 

“Yes, Bobby. Linda is right. Being 
thankful for something is being glad you 
have it. I want each one of you to think 
hard about something you have which is 
very special and belongs just to you. 
Then take out your crayons and draw a 
picture about it. Now, let’s think.” 


A happy tale about Mrs. Harkins’ unusual 
house guest by CATHERINE CHRISTOPHER 


FLippopotamus 





in it!” 


No one spoke a word. It was so quiet 
you could only hear the two white mice 
squeaking over in the science corner. 

Randy said over and over to herself, 
“Thankful is glad you have it. Thankful 
is glad you have it . . . something very 
special .. .” She thought of her new bi- 
cycle. That would make a good picture. 
But then, she thought of her scooter, and 
she decided she liked that just as much. 
She thought of her dolls, and said their 
names over to herself, “Mary Jane, Rita 
Sue, Ellen Ruth, and oh, yes, Genevieve!” 
and she knew that she liked all of them 
just as well as her scooter or her bicycle. 
Oh, dear, this was terrible! 

“Miss Lovejoy,” said Randy. “I am 
going over to sit beside the white mice so 
I can think better.” And she did. 

Now who would have guessed it? 
Sandy wasn’t having a very easy time of 
thinking, either. “Something very special 
you are thankful (Continued on page 63) 


inthe Bath "Iub 


RS. HARKINS was the only woman in Daybell 
Town who had a hippopotamus in her bath tub. 
Some people would say, “Mrs. Harkins! What is in 
the bath tub?” 
Other people would say, “Mrs. Harkins, your bath 
tub looks just as though it has a hippopotamus sitting 


Strangers would come out of Mrs. Harkins’ bath- 


room and they would ask, “Mrs. Harkins, what is that 
big fat ugly lady in the leather bathing suit doing in 
your bath tub?” 

Mrs. Harkins always replied, “That’s no lady! It’s 
Henri, the hippopotamus, from equatorial Africa. 
He came to my door one day. He said he was hun- 
gry. And I just don’t know what he is doing in my 
bath tub!” 

Having a hippopotamus in your bath tub is apt to 
be inconvenient, but the hippopotamus in Mrs. 
Harkins’ bath tub was not only inconvenient, he was 
also always hungry! Henri wouldn’t eat anything un- 
less it had butter on it. Henri wouldn’t eat ice cream, 
or pickles, or bananas, or lollipops even. All Henri 
“See wanted was toast, and popcorn, 

















(Continued on page 72) 
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An Old Indian Saying Rings True 
by VIRGINIA CALKINS 


Morty’s 
Moccasins 


I WONDER where Morty is with the newspaper?” grumbled Don one 
winter afternoon. “I want to see the sports page.” 

“The snow is pretty deep today,” said his mother. “It takes Morty 
a long time to walk through the deep drifts to deliver his papers.” 

“I don’t care,” said Don. “He should get our paper to us on time. 
Morty’s just lazy, that’s all.” 

Don’s grandfather was sitting in a chair by the living-room window. 
He turned to Don and asked, “Have you ever heard the old Indian 
saying?” 

“What old Indian saying?” asked Don. 

Grandpa closed his eyes, and then opened them again. “It goes some- 
thing like this,” he said. “Never judge another person until you have 
walked two moons in his moccasins.” 

Don repeated the words slowly. “What does it mean, Grandpa?” 

“The Indians measured time by the moon,” explained Grandpa. 
“Two moons is about two months. The rest of the saying you must 
figure out for yourself.” 

Don thought about the words for a while, but he couldn’t make any 
sense out of them. 

The next day it snowed again, and made the white banks higher 
than ever. When Don came home from school his mother was waiting 
for him at the door. 

“Morty’s mother just phoned,” she said. “Morty has a cold and a 
sore throat today. I told her you’d deliver his papers for him.” 

** In all this snow?” exclaimed Don. “Why did you tell her that?” 

“Yesterday you seemed to feel that delivering papers was an easy 
thing to do,” answered his mother. “I didn’t think you’d mind helping 
Morty out.” 

Don swallowed hard. “All right, I’ll do it,’ he said. “Where are 
the papers?” 

“They're over at Morty’s house,” said Mother. “You'd better get a 
heavy scarf to wear around your neck.” 

Don got the scarf from the high shelf, tied it carefully around his 
neck, and set out for Morty’s house. 

The papers were in a sack on Morty’s back porch. As Don picked up 
the sack and slung the strap over his shoulder, Morty’s mother came 
to the back door. 

“Here is the list of Morty’s customers and their addresses,” she said. 
“Morty really appreciates your doing this for him, Don.” 

Don mumbled, “I’m glad to do it.” (Continued on page 72) 
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A story for Veterans Day 
by VERONICA S. LERNER 


GisvTe and Take 


V ETERANS DAY morning was crisp and cool. “An ideal day for a pa- 

rade,” thought George Hammond as he turned off the alarm and 
quickly began to dress. It was only seven o’clock, but Pieter Van Zant 
was coming to his house so they could start decorating their bicycles 
for the parade before breakfast. 

It was only quarter after seven when George opened the back door, 
but Pete was already sitting on the steps. “I washed my bicycle after I 
got back from my paper route last night,” he said. 

“So did I,” replied George. “The decorations are in the garage. My 
mother got us red, white, and blue crepe paper yesterday, and there 
are plenty of flags and pin wheels left over from last year.” 

“This is swell,” said Pieter as he surveyed the gay trimmings laid 
out on the worktable in the garage. 

“T wouldn’t be a bit surprised if ours were the best-decorated bicycles 
in the parade,” said George. 

“It’s wonderful that I can ride in the parade,” said Pieter. “It will 
be twice as much fun as last year when I just stood on the street cor- 
ner and watched it go by.” 

“Why shouldn’t you be in the parade?” said George. “I know Vet- 
erans Day is an American holiday, but your father fought for the Allies, 
just as my father did. After all, he’s a veteran.” 

“And we're going to become citizens as soon as we can,” said Pieter. 

Just then Mr. Hammond joined the two boys. His new convertible 
was going to be used in the parade for the gold star mothers, so he was 
up early, too, to wash and polish it. He backed the car out of the ga- 
rage, the two boys pulled their bicycles in, and soon all three were at 
work. 

“T wonder what Werhner is going to do today,” said Pieter. 

Werhner Froelich was a new boy in their class. Each year for five 
years the Chamber of Commerce had sponsored a refugee family to 
live in Hillsdale. Two years ago, Pete Van Zant’s family had come, 
after their home had been wiped out by the flood in Holland. 

The latest family to come were Franz and Frieda Froelich, and their 
children, Marta and Werhner. The Froclichs were East German refu- 
gees who had found their way to freedom. 

“T ouess this is the year Werhner will have to stand on the cornet 
and watch the parade,” said George. 

“Tt will be tough for him when he sees us all riding by,” said Pieter. 

“Did I hear you mention Werhner Froelich?” asked Mr. Hammond, 
as he turned off the hose. “That reminds me that I meant to tell you 
what was decided at the Legion meeting last night. Maybe you boys 
don’t know it, but Werhner’s father had a hero’s record in the War.” 

“But he was on the other side,” objected George. 

“That's true,” replied his father, “but he didn’t choose to be on that 
side; it just happened that way. Some of us were talking it over and 
we decided that it would not be wise to ask Mr. Froelich to march in 
the parade, as Pete’s father is doing. Some of the people who do not 
understand might make unpleasant remarks. But we couldn’t see any 
reason why Werhner should not ride his bike with you boys. I meant 
to tell you the first thing this morning so that he could get his bike 
decorated.” 

“That’s swell,” said Pete. “I know Werhner would like to ride in the 
parade, because he was asking me about it yesterday.” 

“Why don’t you fellows ride over to his house and get him,” suggest- 
ed Mr. Hammond. “You have enough decorations there for all three 
of your bikes.” 

Even though it wasn’t yet eight o’clock when the boys arrived at the 
Froelichs’, the house was shut up and no one seemed to be home. The 
boys went to the back yard and strewn around on the grass were scraps 
of wire, evergreens, ribbon, and some red flowers. 
sign of anyone there. 

“This is funny,” said Pete. “The Froelichs’ back yard is always neat 
as a pin. They must have left in a hurry.” 


sut there was no 


(Continued on page 74 
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Election Day Special 
by JOSHUA COPELAND 


"Che Campaign 


W HEN Bill Graham’s best friend, Tom, suggested that he run for pres- 
ident of the student association, it seemed like a good idea. 

“Your father’s on the city council, and he’s always getting in the news,” 
he said. “With the new skating rink coming up, he’ll be in the headlines 
more than ever, and you can ride in on the publicity.” 

“You bet,” agreed Andy. “Your twin sister Betty is good at English. 
She can write you a swell campaign speech.” 

“If you win, it will be the first time our class has ever had an SA presi- 


dent,” said Tom Barker. 


With such convincing arguments Bill Graham did decide. Andy became 
his campaign manager, and got the necessary number of signatures for 
his petition to run. He filed it with Mr. Cox, the assistant principal. 

“I’m glad Bill is going to run,” said Mr. Cox. “I think he will make a 


good candidate.” 


“He can’t lose,” confirmed Andy. “Not with his dad on city council and 
all the publicity about the skating rink.” 
“T think Bill had better run on his own platform, not his father’s,” said 


Mr. Cox as he turned away. 


Both Bill and Betty Graham as well as many of their friends were good 
ice skaters. Calumet City had needed an outdoor ice-skating rink for 
many years. Now the city council was considering setting aside an area 
at the northern edge of town for a real one. The next summer it would 
be turned into a pool, so the area would be a year-round recreation cen- 
ter. The city council was to vote on it at the next meeting. 

“Your father is in favor of it, isn’t he?” asked Andy on the way home. 

“I’m sure he is,” replied Bill. “He’s always on the right side of every 


good question.” 


“It’s going to be close,” 


A Twentieth-Century Holiday 
by ROSEMARY SAHRLE 


said Tom. “We were counting up the votes 
last night. If your father votes ‘yes,’ it will 


(Continued on page 64) 





























‘Thanksgiving - - - 1960 


HE twentieth century has certainly ruined 

Thanksgiving,” I muttered half to myself 
as I cleared the breakfast table. I really hadn't 
meant it to slip out, but I was thinking it so 
hard, I couldn't help myself. And wouldn’t you 
know that my older brother Jim would hear. 
He’s only a year older than I am, but from the 
way he teases me sometimes, you’d think he was 
an adult. Anyway, there he was, eating his fifth 
cooky when I made my famous statement, and 
you should have heard him. 

“What do you mean, ‘ruined Thanksgiving’? 

“Well, it’s taken all the romance out of the 
holiday,” I explained. 

He practically doubled up. “What does a 
sixth-grader know about romance? And what’s 
so romantic about Thanksgiving, anyway?” 

“Maybe it’s just the pioneer spirit in me,” I 
continued, “but you'll have to admit Thanks- 
giving was more exciting years ago.” 

“Explain, chick.” Jim calls me that when 
he’s teasing and trying to get my goat. 

“Take Thanksgiving dinner, for example. A 
hundred years ago people had to work for days 


3” 


getting it ready. The turkey had to be cleaned 
and stuffed. Pumpkins had to be cooked for 
pies, nuts cracked for nutbread. Getting a 
Thanksgiving dinner was really something.” 

“We’re having turkey and all the trimmings 
over at Grandma’s today. What’s so different 
about it?” 

“Yesterday Grandma called Mother and she 
said she had to go to the supermarket to pick 
up the frozen turkey she’d ordered. You cer- 
tainly can’t get up much Thanksgiving spirit 
thawing out a frozen turkey. And the pies that 
are in the oven right now. Mother made them 
a month ago and froze them.” 

“T’ll stack Mom’s pies up against a Pilgrim’s 
any old day.” Jim wasn’t very understanding. 

“But you don’t get the point,” I insisted. “All 
the hustle and bustle the day before Thanks- 
giving—” 

“Made the women so tired they couldn’t en- 
joy the holiday,” finished Jim. 

Honestly, that brother of mine can be the 
most exasperating creature at times. 

“Here’s something else,” I continued. “Years 


ago, everybody in the family always got together 
for the big celebration. This year, without Aunt 
Margucrite’s family, there'll only be nine of us. 
When Grandma was young, she told me families 
stayed overnight and made it a two- or three- 
day holiday.” 

“I think you’ve been reading too many stories 
of the old days,” Jim laughed. “The biggest 
reason people stayed all night was because, with 
horses, they couldn’t go many miles a day and 
there wasn’t time to get back home before dark 
the same day. Of course, if you really want to,” 
he added with a smirk, “you can take my sleep- 
ing bag. Maybe Grandma will let you bunk on 
her living-room floor. I don’t know where else 
she could put you in the apartment. Or, I sup- 
pose you wish they had six bedrooms?” 

“It would be more exciting,” I nodded. 

By this time the dishes were done, and I went 
to get ready, still feeling a little sorry that I 
was born a hundred years too late to enjoy a 
truly traditional Thanksgiving. Even when 
Mother and Dad and Jim and I and the pies 
and the fruit salad were (Continued on page 110) 
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FREE! Gsterbrook 


HANDWRITING KIT 


M.—The Esterbrook Pen Co, 


...gives you 6 writing tests for each pupil 


COMPLETE WITH COLORFUL GRADING STICKERS PLUS A COMPARISON CHART 


YOU WILL RECEIVE 
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3 Warr, 
| WRITING TEST 


MD sitets OF COLORFUL GRADING STICKERS 


The Esterbrook Pen Company is happy 
to present these handwriting tests for 
your class. Designed to point out that 
good handwriting is essential in all sub- 
ject areas, they provide an excellent 
evaluation of pupil progress. 

You will find the teacher’s manual 
helpful in promoting good penmanship 
practices and in developing a continu- 
ing interest in legible writing. 

Fill out the coupon below for your 
free copy of this valuable kit. 





ALISO AES FEE AG 


You will also find Esterbrook’s 
low-cost School Writing Kit a 
valuable classroom tool. Com- 
plete with 40 fountain pens, one 
for each pupil, plus a convenient 
covered desk holder. Each child 
is assigned a pen which he re- 
turns to the holder after use. 
Other classes can then use the kit. 
Esterbrook points are instantly 
replaceable if damaged, and re- 
placement points are inexpensive. 
Priced extremely low for educa- 
tional use, this kit is offered as 
school equipment only. 


MAIL TODAY 
FOR ALL 
THE FACTS! 


School Services D 


NAME 


The Esterbrook Pen Company 


Please send all information on Esterbrook’s School Writ- 
ing Kit and free handw riting kit for teaching penmanship. 





iv., Dept. 2, Camden 1, N.J. 
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The Play That "Grew" 
(Continued from page 31) 


backdrop made of a pink sheet. A 
large window was painted by the 
children to be pinned to the curtain 
for the spinning room scenes. Other 
a contalin- 
bell, a 

a necklace, and a ring. 
from 
children had at home. 
Mother’s old circular 


props were a bowl, a pipe, 
er for the flour, an apron, 
doll, a cradle, 

Costumes were improvised 
clothing the 
For instance, 
skirt was used for a cape for the 
prince—with a little cotton added for 
a collar. Leotards made good pants 
for court costumes. It was amazing 
what ingenuity the children had in 
respect to costumes. 

This activity entailed much teacher- 
pupil 
work, 
management. The 


planning, much committee 
program planning, and stage 
rewarding 


“thinking 


play was 


most 

part of the project was the 
that it stimulated. As the 
performed 


from dress rehearsal to a 


P.T.A. program), it “grew” each 
time. If a child thought of something 
to make the play more interesting, it 
was submitted to the group and 
usually voted in. Another value was 
that the 


in every 


language arts were utilized 


phase: listening, speaking, 
child’s 


whether it was 


reading, and writing. Each 
talent was utilized, 
the ability to do | 
play a musical instrument. 


Any story 


veadstands or to 


dramatized 
tales 
follow - 


could be 
using this method—even fairy 
written by the children. The 
ing steps were outlined by the class 
on an experience chart. 


HOW WE “GREW” A PLAY 


We listened to a story. 
We told the story, 
that we remembered. 


Say ing the words 


We decided to give a play. 

We wrote 

We had 
characters. 

We changed the play to make 


for everyone, 


a script. 
“screen tests” to choose the 
a part 


We thought of our own costumes. 
We wrote songs to help tell the story 
We made stage props. 
We asked another grade to sing the 
songs. 


We gave the play. 


Note: The author is teaching second 
grade at San Altos School, Lemon 
Grove, California. 


The Ready-Made Play 
(Continued from page 31) 


People have a natural love for 


plays and acting. Today, in many 


areas, television has provided even 


a know ledge 


helped inspire a love for 


the smallest child with 
of drama, 
it, and even shown him some of the 
techniques of production. So, when 
a teacher agrees, “Yes, you may give 
a play,” 


If the 


read and cast, the first glow of en- 


anticipation runs very high. 
play is on hand, ready to be 


thusiasm has no chance of abating 
The te 
make great strides in her work. 


A child knows that for a play to be 


vacher can ride the crest to 


successful the 


actors must be heard, 


the words must be pronounced cor- 


rectly, sentences must be 


spoken as 
entities, or the meaning will be lost 
In the 


course of rehearsing a_ play, 


it would be most natural, when com- 





ing across a word with which some. 
one had difficulty, a diction. 
ary lesson. (And it is more likely that 
unfamiliar words will crop up in a 
ready-made _ play 


to ilave 


than in a class. 
created play.) A child will be more 
interested in checking pronunciation 
in a dictionary if he knows it wil] 
save him from embarrassment at a 
performance than if he is looking up 
a word so that he can get one hun. 
dred on a test involving syllabication 
or the correct placing of accent 
marks. A child begins to appreciate, 
if he has to speak a word out loud, 
the value of accent marks and other 
guides to pronunciation in the dic. 
tionary. 

The same technique can be used 
in getting the children to appreciate 
the punctuation of sentences as a 
guide to meaning. The child now 
sees a purpose to reading a whole 
sentence, with pauses in the right 
places, as opposed to word-by-word 
reading, or reading without regard 
for commas and periods. Practice in 
whole-sentence reading, for a pur- 
pose, is remarkably rewarding. Sen- 
tences that require practice and ar 
worth while in content you will find 
are the rule, rather than the excep- 
currently be- 


and edited for publica- 


tion, in plays that are 
ing written 
tfon. 

In rehearsal, it is also possible for 
a teacher to stop a child and spend 
some time on correcting diction. It 
is poor classroom procedure to call 
to diction when a child is 


struggling to express a thought in 


attention 


a discussion or in answering a ques- 
tion. On the other hand, if a child is 
repeating memorized lines, he can be 
interrupted and the faults of diction 
and enunciation—the dropped end- 
ings and slurred consonants—can_ be 
practiced. A child who is thus re- 
lieved of the necessity of thinking of 
what to say can give his undivided 
it. Of course, 
all language work that might appear 
to the 


treated lightly, so that enthusiasm for 


attention to how to say 
class as extraneous must be 


the play as a whole will not be dissi- 
pated, 

In addition to the particular skills 
of reading and language, and perhaps 
of prime importance, 
play can offer 
speech _ itself. 
adults, too, 


a professional 
skills in the art of 
Children 
tend to 


today, and 
express their 
everyday 
words. But, just as infants learn to 
speak through 


ideas in prosaic, common, 
imitation, children 
who repeat and learn effective dia- 
logue build up an ear for rich phras- 
ing and expression. It’s good for anv- 
one to speak and repeat a well turned 
phrase, 


imaginative and _ poignant 


lines, a penetrating or a_ profound 
thought couched in exquisitely simple 
or elaborately suitable prose—pro- 
vided he understands the thought. One 
could safely say that only an unusual 


class of elementary-school children 


could create a play that had spark- 
ling dialogue and was rich in imagery 
and alliteration. It is more likely that 
only a professional writer could 

Even the 
structure of the sentences themselves, 


written by 


rich a play in this manner 


might be 
more effective in their rhythm, gram- 
matical 


a_ professional, 


sequence, and 
This, then, 


simplicity 
is perhaps the greatest 
contribution of a ready-made play 

that of providing an opportunity for 


(Continued on page 63) 
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. Sen- 
id ary 
ll find 
CX¢ ep- 
ly be- 
tblica- 
ile for 
spend 
on. It sé ” ° ° 
cal Say “Thank You’ with Pictures 
lid 1s 
pee What are you thankful for? Can you find it on our bulletin 
sild js board for Thanksgiving? Our second-graders liked telling about 
an be the good food, pets, friends, hobbies, homes, and many other 
iction things which they enjoy so much. Of course one bulletin board 
| won't hold all of the things a happy group of children are 
om Ze . thankful for, but after our first bulletin board was full, we filled 
saa al Demonstrate a Science Fact another and another—until everyone in the class had a part 
vided in the telling and showing. All of us learned a lot about each 
rest This represents a “reporting” bulletin board. A committee in other, too, especially the teacher. LS oh Te 
Ppa our class reported on a science demonstration with the help of {This bulletin board would have been more effective if its title 
m for this display on air pressure. Dividing the experiment into sep- had led into the pictures.) 
dissi- arate, simple steps made it easier to understand and remember. 

This bulletin board also provides a review while it remains 
skills before the class—which shouldn't be too long. Most bulletin 


rhaps 
ed boards outlive their usefulness, and should be changed often. 


rt of 
and 


thei Play Up the Election 


ryday 
rn to 
dren With so much being said and written about our President during this 
— election season, we thought we should find out a little more about this 
’ office and the man in it. Our bulletin board illustrates some of the things 
amed we discovered. The pictures were used to enliven the committee reports 
enant and class discussion before they were put up. They have also served as a 
ound review of what we have learned about the presidency, and they 
mnple are making our discussion about the elections more meaningful. 
a Can you identify the candidates, cartoons, and patron states- 
men on our “scrambled” bulletin board? The members of our 


usual 
Idren class can, and they also know some interesting facts about how 


park- these symbols and men came to be associated with their par- 

= % ties. Curiosity aroused by this display was largely responsible for 

a their knowledge. Now our bulletin-board committee is consider- . iy 
’ 7’ 


= the ing adding some of the state and local candidates to the board 
elves, to make the "scramble" even more challenging. 
it be The items on our board are easily movable, and we can line 


wo them up or mix them up whenever we wish. 
icity. 


' any- 
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Interest grows through USE! 


Many Educators agree...“‘It is better to have several 
good microscopes in the hands of your pupils than one deluxe 
model on the teacher's desk for the class to look into:’ These Testa 
Microscopes are especially designed for use in elementary and 
junior high school, and are priced to provide the greatest 
number of quality instruments for a given budget! 


TESTA S-S3 isc sturdy, full-size 
American-made microscope with finest achro- 
matic optics. Its range of magnification is ideal for 
beginners and it is equipped with the basic 
components of standard compound microscopes. It 
is rugged enough to withstand hard classroom 
use and is priced remarkably low. 

DESCRIPTION: 10x Huygenian eyepiece. 75x 


to 250x magnification. Double divisible color- 
coded objectives. Telescopic tube. Dual control 


rack and pinion focusing. 
$3985 


TESTA G-4 
provides variable 
magnification from 100x 
to 400x and is ideal aia lta saci saaacaue 
forthe beginnerin | 

aetenyend | FOR NATURE STUDY 

biology. Makes 

teaching easier 
.- Students $5 485 

learn faster. 

Features 6-cperture 
diaphragm disc, telescopic drawtube, and 
triple divisible objectives. A fine standard- 
size, American-made, optical instrument at 
oa budget price. 


DESCRIPTION: 12x Huygenian eyepiece. 100x to 
400x magnification. Triple divisible color-coded ob- 
jectives. Rotating 6-aperture diaphragm disc. Dual 
control rack and pinion focusing. 


Study live insects 
& whole specimens 


WIDE-FIELD 
MODEL A 


No slides to prepare! 
Microscope features 
large working distance 
and 15x, 45x, and 75x 
magnification. 360° 
inclinable arm. 10x 
wide-field eyepiece. 
Triple divisible 
objectives. 

Dual control 

rack & pinion 
focusing. 


QUANTITY DISCOUNTS TO SCHOOLS! 


Write for Catalog on complete line, including 
advanced models, and name of nearest Testa Dealer. 





ESTA MFG. COMPANY 


DEPT. 111 @ 10126 East Rush Street @ El Monte, California 
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Deutsch fiir euch 


Shirley Seidel 


The author is currently in Germany 
teaching U.S. elementary-school chil- 
dren (Army dependents) and studying 
several foreign languages. 


Guten Tag, Klasse. Guten 
Morgen. Hello (good day), 
class. Good morning. 

Wie geht’s heute? How are 
you today? 

Sehr gut, danke, und dir? 
Fine, thank you, and you? 

Ich bin miide. J am tired. 
(hungrig—hungry; durstig— 
thirsty) 


Ich singe gerne deutsche 
Lieder. J like to sing German 
songs. (Er, sie, singt—he, she, 
sings; Wir, sie, singen—we, 
they, sing) 

Singen sie gerne deutsche 
Lieder? Do you like to sing 
German songs? 


Ich tanze gerne. J like to 
dance (spiele—play; schreibe 
—write; zeichne—draw; lese 
Biicher—read books; tue 
Rechnung—do arithmetic). 


Zihlen wir! Let’s count. 
eins, zwei, drei, vier, fiinf, 
sechs, sieben, acht, neun, zehn, 
elf, zwélf, dreizehn, vierzehn, 
fiinfzehn, sechzehn, siebzehn, 
achtzehn, neunzehn, zwanzig, 
einundzwanzig, dreissig, vier- 
zig, fiinfzig, sechzig, siebzig, 
achtzig, neunzig, hundert. 

Rechnen wir ein bischen. 
Let’s do some arithmetic. 
Wieviel ist zwei und zwei? 
How much is two and two? 
(weniger—minus; mal-—times; 
durch—divided by) 


Three’ times during 1960-61 this © 
column will appear in place of the 
Spanish-French materials, which wil} 
be back in December. 


Sprach Hilfe in deutsch, 
Speech help in German. 
ah j yot ess 
bay k_ kah tay 
tsay ell 00 
day emm fow 
ay enn vay 
eff oh eex 
gay pay ipsilon 
hah koo tset 
ee airr ph f 
short e, as in met 
short e, as in her 
French u, ee with lips 
tightly rounded 
sch—sh st—sht 


gare oc oOo Of 


* & 
> & 


o: 


sp—shp 


Spielen wir. Let’s play. 
(Rhythm and numbers.) 

Number around the room, 
each desk getting a number. 
Everyone together taps the 
desk twice, claps hands twice; 
then two numbers are called— 
all in rhythm. Eins begins call- 
ing his number first and then 
calling any other number in 
the room. Repeat the tapping, 
clapping, and calling until 
someone misses. Always call 
your own number first and 
then the other number in 
rhythm after the clapping. If 
a player fails to call in 
rhythm, he takes the last seat. 
Everyone moves up one seat, 
getting the new seat number. 
The game always begins with 
eins. The object is to get to be 
eins and see how long you can 
stay there. Viel Gliick! 








Mein Hut, der hat drei Ek = ken, 


drei Ek «ken hat mein Hut. 


My hat, it has three cor =ners, three cor ~ ners has my hate 
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Und hat er nicht drei Ek = ken, dann ist es nicht mein Hut. 


And has it not 


Sing the song five times, using one more 
motion each time. Then sing, substituting 


three cor # ners, then it is not my hat. 


motions for words. For Ekken, make a right 
angle with your forefingers. 


Teaching Aids 


Beginning German in Grade 
Three—a teaching guide with 
songs, games, and audio-visual 
lists (Modern Language Assn., 
6 Washington Square North, 
New York 3). 

German—English Manual, by 
Charles Haas (Geddes Press, 
904 Monterey Road, South Pas- 
adena, California). A good 
brush-up on _ conversational 
phrases for the teacher. 


Compact German Grammar (The 
Thrift Press, Ithaca, N.Y.). In- 
expensive. Also: Studies in Ger- 
man Idioms, Deutsches Lieder- 
buch (2 vols.), and Deutsche 
Wethnacht. 

Kinderlieder Potpourri, Elite Rec- 
ord AE 8340, 78 rpm.; $1.25 
(Heinrich Mielke Music House, 
242 East 86th St., New York 
28). Ask for latest catalog. 
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; fifth-graders an entire unit on “Outer 
vill go for a ride in a space ship with 
ad the Professor’s experiences with 
‘nuity and courage of two young cast- 
| the planet Mars, share vicariously a 
take a look at what goes on at Cape 
anor Farjeon’s levely poem “Universe.” 
0k provides varied, worth-while, and 
selections is followed by one of hu- 
» People” has stories of Maria Mitchell, 
Mozart, of Amelia Earhart, and of 
dicated to a purpose. “Round about 
Led West”, full of drama, broaden 
b them to appreciate some fine Ameri- 
ul old tales and a final unit that 
geously in the face of danger. 
ies, 17 new poems in Trails to Treas- 












WHEN ROADS LED WEST 


Lost Boy Mabel Leigh Hunt 
The old Coach Road — Poem Rachel Lyman Field 
The Unexpected Fawn Carol Ryrie Brink 
Indian Pipe and Moccasin Flower — Poem 

Arthur Guiterman 
Riding the Pony Express Marion Garthwaite 
The Railroad Cars Are Coming — Poem 
Carl Sandburg 
Betty Stirling 





The Grizzly 
The Flower-Fed Buffaloes — Poem 
Vachel Lindsay 
Doris Gates 
Badger Clark 


Courage Leads the Way 
Cottonwood Leaves — Poem 


GREAT OLD TALES 


Pandora A Greek Myth 
A Horse Afraid of His Shadow Frances Carpenter 
The Boy and the Wolf — Poem Louis Untermeyer 
Androcles and the Lion An Aesop Fable 
The Bell of Atri James Baldwin 
William Tell A Swiss Legend 
Robin Hood and the Sheriff An Old English Story 
Hiewatha’s Hunting — Poem 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


OUTER SPACE — FUN AND FACT 
Rusty's Space Ship Evelyn Sibley Lampman 
Danny Dunn and the Anti-gravity Paint 

Jay Williams end Raymond Abrashkin 
Castaways in Space Richard Elam, Jr. 
Faster Than Sound Charles Coombs 
Explorer Is in Orbit Willy Ley 
Universe — Poem Eleanor Farjeon 


IN THE FACE OF DANGER 
Balto’s Race against Death 
The Wolf Cry — Poem 

Two Chests of Treasure 

The Feather of the Northman 
Forest Boot Song — Poem 
Hoosier Barbecue 


Irma H. Taylor 
Lew Sarett 

Merritt P. Allen 
Mary Jane Carr 
Richard Clyde Ford 
William E. Wilson 





Humor, suspense, adventure, and action abound in the 8 


units of Wings 


» Adventure, revised sixth-grade Ginn Basic Reader. Here is choice reading 








from the pens of William Steele, C. 


Anderson, Caroline Dale Snedeker, 


Jim Kjelgaard, John Muir, Lewis Carroll and many others. 28 new prose 


selections, 22 new poems comprise the 78° 


new material in this revision. 


Humor and biography add liveliness and human interest to its pages. 
Pupils who read “African Doctor”, the story of Albert Schweitzer and his 
life at Lambareéne, or “A Boy Who Made a Dream Come True”, a biograph- 
ical sketch of the famous German archaeologist who rediscovered Troy, will be 


stimulated to further reading and study, perhaps even to a lifelong interest. 


“Just for Fun” bubbles with good humor, whether poking fun at human 
foibles in “The Pigheaded Wife”, or telling how crusty old Lord Summerset 


got stuck in a sooty chimney in the hilariously funny “The Impractical 


Chimney Sweep,” or rollicking along with nonsense limericks. 


“Adventures in Science” 


carries young readers all the way from life in 


the Antarctic to a station in space, while the final unit, “The World So 


Wide”, gives them a taste of London and of jungle adventure, and introduces 
them to life in an Italian hill town and a fishing village in Greece. 








‘WINGS TO ADVENTUR 


REVISED EDITION ) % 





ADVENTURES TO SHARE 
Lost in the Marshlands! Steve Benedict 
Two Against the Sea Dorothy Simpson 
If Once You Have Slept on an Island — Poem 
Rachel Field 
Tim and the Purple Whistle Julie F. Batchelor 
The Caribou Hunt Willis Lindquist 
There Was an indian — Poem J. C. Squire 


JUST FOR FUN 
Four Limericks 


The Termite — Poem Ogden Nash 
The Panther — Poem Ogden Nash 
Daniel Boone’s Echo William O. Steele 
Pecos Bill and His Bouncing Bride A. Malcolmson 


The Pigheaded Wife J. C. Bowman @ M. Bianco 
Walrus and the Carpenter — Poem Lewis Carroll 
The impractical Chimney Sweep R. A. Sisson 
Tee Vee and “The Animal Shop” John Lewellen 


ON FARMS AND RANCHES 
My Prairies — Poem 

A Look at the Grand Champion Harold W. Perry 
Willie the Conqueror Ruth Gipson Plowhead 
The Last Corn Shock — Poem Glenn Ward Dresbach 
Farm Father — Poem Frances Frost 
Hill Farm in New England Hildreth T. Wriston 
The Wool Sack Joseph Krumgold 
“"'We Who Were Born’ — Poem Eiluned Lewis 


ADVENTURES IN LIVING 

The Right Kind of People — Poem Edwin Markham 
Afraid to Ride Cc. W. Anderson 

Afternoon on a Hill — Poem 
Edna St. Vincent Millay 
Walter D. Edmonds 
Night — Poem Sera Teasdale 
Blue Willow — Radio Script A. Murray Dyer 
(from the book by Doris Gates) 
Adapted from an article 
by William Oliver Stevens 
A Happier Triumph Ceroline Dale Snedeker 
The Road Not Taken — Poem Robert Frost 


Hemlin Garland 


Two Logs Crossing 


African Doctor 


ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE 
Antarctic Adventure 
The Kingdom of the Tides Ferdinand C. 
Treasures — Poem Mary Dixon 
A Boy Who Made a Dream Come True 
Revised and adapted 
Gods, Graves, and Scholars by C. W. 





Under a Telephone Pole — Poem Carl San 
Inside a a William F. Holl: 
Station in Spa Lester del 


Something Told. the Wild Geese — Poem 


Rachel Fi 
ADVENTURES WITH ANIMALS 
Stickeen John 
Beavers to the Rescue Doris 


The Trail of the Sandhill Stag 

Ernest Thompson 
The Tracks — Poem Elizabeth Coats 
Johnny and the Mountain Lion Jim Kje 
Night Song — Poem Frances Corn 
Who'll Feed My Cubs? Mary Hend 


STORIES THAT LIVE 

David and Goliath 

Psalm 121 

The Emperor's New Clothes 
Hons Christion An 


A Story from the 
A Poem from the 


Abou Ben Adhem — Poem Leigh 
The Knights of the Silver Shield Raymond Alde 
The Trojan Horse A Greek 

The Sorcerer's Apprentice Wanda 


(from Grimm B 


THE WORLD SO WIDE 
The Edge of the World — Poem Mary Fanny You 


The Four Legs of Gian-Corlo Anne Molloy 
London Is So Easy Betty Cave 

A Fishermen of Eleusis Alice Geer Ke 
Jungle Adventure Chester B 
Roads — Poem J. R. R. To 
The Shell — Poem James Step 
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The opening pages of this fourth-grade book capture young readers’ at- 
tention with Jane Krows’ tale of Benjie’s quick thinking when the mail-plane 
. Elizabeth Enright’s story of Randy’s hair-raising bicycle ride 
which leads her to Mrs. Wheelwright’s house with its wonderful animals 
(not the least of which is a half-smiling alligator in the bathtub). 

As each of the eight units unfolds its stories and poems of high ad- 
venture, of fun and nonsense, of the ways of animals, of those who work to 
win, of long ago, and of boys and girls in other lands, youngsters find read- 
ing that reflects their expanding tastes and interests. 

In the unit “Wheels and Wings” they travel from the graduation of the 
Brown family from a horse to a Locomobile, through the achievement of the 
Wright brothers and little Blacknose, who puffed along at all of 19 miles 
an hour, to John’s first ride in a helicopter and a trip to the moon in 1985, 

Roads to Everywhere, Revised, has 69°, new material. Its 21 poems — 
double the number in the previous edition — are by James Tippett, Frances 
Frost, Kenneth Grahame, Marchette Chute, and others. They bring to fourth- 
graders the subtlety, warmth, and imagery of poetry, and develop sensitiv- 
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VENTURE WAITS 
‘s an Adventure — Poem Abbie Farwell Brown 
and the Pilot Jane W. Krows 
the Secret Cave Florence and Howard Everson 
The Back of the Bus Elizabeth Enright 
Becky and the Bandit Doris Gates 
1 Boone Irving R. Melbo 
if Only — Poem Rose Fyleman 


OLD FAVORITES 


Brave Little Tailor Wilhelm and Jacob Grimm 
The Stonecutter An Oriental Tale 
e and the Spider James Baldwin 
t Webs — Poem James S. Tippett 
one — Poem Walter de la Mare 
dy Nights — Poem Robert Louis Stevenson 
Flight of Icarus Sally Benson 
Brahman and the Tiger — Play 

Marion F. Lansing 























































WHEELS AND WINGS 


The Family Who Hed Never Hed an Automobile 
Hildegard Woodward 
Twelve Seconds Madge Haines and Leslie Morrill 
success for Little Blacknose Hildegarde H. Swift 
$ the Bus — Poem Phyllis McGinley 
4 the Jumping Jay-Walker — Poem 

Phyllis McGinley 
Chopper John Lewellen 
pit in the Clouds — Poem Dick Dorrance 
the Moon and Back William F. Temple 
ht Plane — Poem Frances Frost 


EY WORKED TO WIN 


Magic Money Ann Nolen Clerk 
it Enough Doris Gates 
; Tom Elizabeth Coatsworth 

Tincota — Poem Nency Byrd Turner 
s and Weather — Poem Winifred Welles 
he Seventh Pup Doris Gates 
























HERE COME THE ANIMALS 


Seal Lullaby — Poem Rudyard Kipling 
A Sea Family Allen Chaffee 
The Snowshoe Rabbit Escapes Aileen Fisher 


The Captive Swans Zilleh K. Macdonald 
Ducks’ Ditty — Poem K th Grah 
Sur-Doh, the Lion Theodore J. Waldeck 
When You Go to the Zoo 

Glenn O. Blough and Marjorie H. Campbell 


FUN AND NONSENSE 

Freddy, the Detective 

The Cowardly Baseball 

Mister Penny 

The Five Chinese Brothers 
Claire Huchet Bishop and Kurt Wiese 

The Polar Bear — Poem Hilaire Belloc 





Walter R. Brooks 
Charles Williams 
Marie Hall Ets 


._How Doth the Little Crocodile — Poem 


Lewis Carroll 
Marchette Chute 
Beatrice Curtis Brown 


Timbuctoo — Poem 
Jonathan Bing — Poem 


TO THE RESCUE 
Little Vic Doris Gates 
The Birds That Saved the Harvest 

Constance M. McCullough 
John Hudson’s Surprise Mosser Mauger 
Washington — Poem Noency Byrd Turner 
Adventure at the Falls Elizabeth Coatsworth 
The Meaning of the Word Nan Gilbert 
A Nation‘s Strength — Poem Ralph Waldo Emerson 


NEIGHBORS ROUND THE WORLD 
Maps — Poem Dorothy Brown Thompson 
The First Lamb Louise Stinetorf 
Lars and the Wolves Faith Y. Knoop 
The Fisherman — Poem Anne Higginson Spicer 
Wings to the North! Clere Bice 
When Toteram Washed the Elephant 

Irene Mott Bose 








































Trails to Treasure, Revised, bring: 
Space — Fun and Fact.” Here they v 
Rusty and Susan, laugh at Danny’s 
anti-gravity paint, learn how the ing¢ 
aways in space enable them to reack 
daring pilot’s record-breaking flight, 
Canaveral. Concluding this unit is 

From first page to last, this be 
lively reading. A first unit of realist 
morous stories and poems. “Importan 
who discovered a comet, of the your 
others whose lives were strongly d 
North America” and “When Roads 
young people’s picture of life and hel; 
can qualities. There’s a unit of won 
shows how different people acted cou 

77°, new material — thirty new st 
ure, Revised. 






























IT COULD BE YOU 
The Fishing Trip Beverly Cleary 
The Island — Poem A. A. Milne 
Chica Sally Scott 
Baseline Coach Charles Coombs 
Godfrey Gordon Gustavus Gore — Poem 
William Brighty, Rands 
Doris Gates 
Jack Bechdolt 


Two Stripes against Him 
Oliver and the Model T 


TO MAKE YOU LAUGH 
Mel's Magic Brain Machine William C. Gustus 
How to Tell the Wild Animals — Poem 
Cerolyn Wells 
“With the Sunrise in His Pocket’’ — Play 
Nellie McCaslin 
Paul's Great Flapjack Griddle Wallace Wadsworth 
A Tiger's Tale — Poem John Bennett 
The Lion — Poem Vachel Lindsay 
The Python — Poem Hilaire Belloc 


Wise Alois Roger Duvoisin 
IMPORTANT PEOPLE 
Amelia Earhart Jay Strong 


The Heroes of Yellow-Jack Joanna Strong 
A Girl Who Loved the Stars Grace Hathaway Melin 
Stars — Poem Sara Teasdale 
Henry Cen Fix It Anne Tedlock Brooks 
Victory — Poem Mary Britton Miller 
Mozert, the Wonder Boy Doris Gates 
History — Poem Eleanor Farjeon 


ROUND ABOUT NORTH AMERICA 


Blower Don and Betty Emblen 
The Long Road West — Poem Henry Herbert Knibbs 
Saving the 559 Zillah K. Macdonald 
Homemade Fiddle Erick Berry 
Tara's Burro Shennon Garst 

Burro with the Long Ears — Poem 
Hilda Faunce Wetherill 
Ruth and Richard Holberg 
Violet McDougal 


Gloucester Boy 
The Sea Wolf — Poem 
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Three basic readers, three manuals (combined with the texts 
to make teachers’ editions), three workbooks (teachers’ editions 
available), three readiness tests, and three achievement tests com- 
prise the basic materials of the Ginn Basic Reading Program for 
grades four, five, and six. 





It is a modern, well-organized, productive reading program 
made expressly for you who want the best for your middle-graders. 
Its objectives are quite simply the development of more efficient 
reading skills and a greater use and love of reading. 


The skill-building program is unique in its carefully planned 
maintenance and progression. Word-analysis skills introduced at 
the primary levels are reviewed and extended. Vocabulary-building 
skills, including the use of the dictionary, and study skills which 
middle-graders need for effective work in the content fields are 
carefully presented and practiced. Special emphasis is put on word 
meaning and enrichment. Critical reading activities help children 
to think as they read, to check their interpretations, and to be 
aware of misconceptions and half-truths. Through these and other 
activities they learn to go beyond mere surface meaning for depth 
of comprehension and insight — in short, to read creatively. 


These Ginn middle-grade books lure the reader into “the 
wonderful world of books”, with realistic stories of boys and girls, 
animal stories, fanciful tales, tall tales, biography, and factual selec- 
tions. They turn to the past for great old tales, explore new set- 
tings around the world, and look to the future in space-age stories 
and science fiction. They are filled with action and sparkle with 
humor. 











The built-in poetry program is extended to include 29 more 
poems, making a total of 70 in the revised middle-grade books. 
In addition, the manuals contain some whole poems as well as 
many references to poems and stories. 


Hundreds of sources were examined in the search for the new 
stories, poems, and factual articles which youngsters will enjoy 
in the revised books. Well written and appropriate to the reading 
level of the pupils, these selections will arouse new interests, en- 
courage wide reading, and stimulate the reading-thinking process. 
Many, in telling a good story, also illustrate such important char- 
acter qualities as kindness, generosity, honesty, consideration for 
others, fair play, courage, and loyalty. 





ADOPTED BY CALIFORNIA BEFORE 
PUBLICATION FOR CO-BASAL USE 


| 
© Copyright, 1960, by Ginn and Company 
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The Right Kind of People 


Gone is the city, gone the day, 

Yet still the story and the meaning stay: 

Once where a prophet in the palm shade basked 

A traveler chanced at noon to rest his mules. 

‘““What sort of people may they be,”’ he asked, 

‘*In this proud city on the plains o’erspread?”’ 

‘“Well, friend, what sort of people whence you came?”’ 

‘““What sort?” the packman scowled; ‘“‘why, knaves 
and fools.”’ 

‘You'll find the people here the same,” the wise man 
said. 





Another stranger in the dusk drew near, 

And pausing, cried, ‘‘What sort of people here 

In your bright city where yon towers arise?”’ 

“Well, friend, what sort of people whence you came?”’ 


“What sort?” the pilgrim smiled with lifted head; 
“Good, true, and wise.”’ 


‘You'll find the people here the same,” 
The wise man said. 
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THE MANUALS for the Ginn intermediate-grade program make teach- 
ing a very satisfying process. They are so complete and so flexible that you 
have an abundance of methods and activities from which to select those 
best-suited to your groups of readers and to individual pupils. And you 
will find these Manuals easy to use, with their uncrowded pages, bold mar- 
ginal heads, tint-block identification of word-analysis lessons, answer keys, 
and very complete indexes. 


The 5 unified teaching steps which are the core of every lesson plan have 
proved their effectiveness in the classroom — you may use them with con- 
fidence. Each lesson plan consists of: 
a summary of the high lights of the selection 
a listing of new words in 2 groups—those to be developed by the 
teacher and those to be attacked independently by the pupil 
the 5 teaching steps — developing readiness for reading; reading and in- 
terpreting the story; building essential habits and skills; related lan- 
guage experiences; and enrichment activities. 
The section concluding each unit has been titled All-Unit Activities in the 
revised Manuals, and has been extended to include more complete evaluating 
activities and more material for use with superior readers and slow readers. 


In the revised Manuals you will also find these teaching helps — 
a stronger comprehension program; more complete development of study skills; 
more detailed help with the word-study program; functional illustrations; 
more attention to critical reading and creative reading; whole poems; Fol Uli (-yilael 
more stress on listening and other language skills; 
a wider range of suggestions for individualized reading; 
unit tests, with answers; many worksheets and exercises for reproduction. 
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THE WORKBOOKS for the Ginn intermediate-grade program, revised, 
are larger — 128 pages for each level. They have new 2-color illustrations 
and many new pages. Their challenging and varied exercises and activities 
reteach, review, and apply all the major skills presented at a given grade 
level. Workbooks and Manuals are closely co-ordinated. 


You will like the pages in each workbook devoted to the word-study skills. 


You will like the stronger program of comprehension and study skills with 
new content that enriches story backgrounds, and activities that develop 
critical reading and thinking; the review pages for pupils who need special 
help. Simple directions enable children to work with a minimum of direc- 
tion. A teachers’ edition of each workbook, with an answer key, is available. 


THE READINESS AND ACHIEVEMENT TESTS for the Ginn inter- 
mediate-grade program, revised, have been tailor-made to fit this particular 
program. Unlike the standard tests, they help the teacher determine the 
pupil’s readiness in the particular skills needed at each new reading level 
and measure his achievement in the specific skills taught in the Ginn Basic 
Program. Manuals of directions, answer keys, and class record sheets, as 
well as a profile for use in planning your groups, are included. 


The Ginn Reading Program, based on the sound prin- 
ciples of child growth and development, has won wide 
acceptance and use throughout the country. Its central 
artery is THE GINN BASIC READERS, REVISED, which 
provides full equipment for teaching children to read 
and to read well in grades 1 through 8. THE GINN 
ENRICHMENT READERS are attractive collections of 
stories and poems which encourage easy, independent 
reading from the pre-primer level through grade 3. 
GINN BOOK-LENGTH STORIES for the middle grades 
are designed to foster independent reading 

habits and tastes and the enjoyment of “a 

whole book.” Eight titles by well-known 

writers of children’s literature are available. 


All are attractively illustrated. 


GINN BOOK-LENGTH STORIES 


A Dog Named Penny (Bulla) 
Becky and the Bandit (Gotes) 
Tomorrow Will Be Bright (Hunt) 
Adventure in the Sierras (Fea) 
Secret on the Congo (Simon) 


Seecatch: A Story of a Fur Seal 
(Montgomery) 


The Missing Mitt (Chandler) 
INN BASIC READERS, REVISED Pioneer of Alaska Skies — The Story of 
pa Ben Ejielson (Chandler-Willoughby) 
I TION MIDDLE-GRADE READERS, REVISED 
GRADE 4 * 


Roads to Everywhere, Revised 


GRADE 5 
Troils to Treasure, Revised 


Wings to Adventure, Revised 


UPPER-GRADE READERS 
GRADE 7 


The 
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Arithmetic 

ESTHER J. SWENSON 
Professor of 
Elementary Education 
University of Alabama 
University, Alabama 







Art 
IVAN E. JOHNSON 
Professor and Head, 
Department of 

Arts Education, ’ 
Florida State University, 
Tallahassee 






Language Arts 
GERTRUDE A. BOYD 
Associate Professor 

of Education, Arizona 
State University, Tempe 
























Music 

BEATRICE KRONE 
Teacher, Idyllwild 
School of Music, 
Idyllwild, California 


Reading 

RUTH STRANG 
Professor of Education 
University of Arizona 
Tucson 








ARITHMETIC 


Should children be grouped for instruction 
the same as they are grouped for reading? 


ANSWERS QUESTIONS ON 


The same basic principles should apply in group- 
ing children for instruction in reading or arith- 
metic. Since children vary in their backgrounds, 
abilities, and present performance in any curric- 
ulum area, grouping is often a big help in meet- 
ing their learning needs. Such grouping should 
be flexible rather than rigid, temporary rather 
than permanent. Sometimes it will be based on 
ability to profit from the maierial to be studied; 
sometimes it will be based on varying interests; 
sometimes it will bring together children who are 
similar in abilities or interests; sometimes it will 
associate children of different abilities or interests. 


ART 


A boy in my fourth-grade class draws nothing but mis- 
siles. What should I do to interest him in drawing something 


There may be a number of reasons why the boy 
is seemingly in a rut. Suppose we look at some 
possible reasons even though we cannot find the 
actual reason without further information. 

Could it be that he draws missiles over and over 
because they fascinate him? He may be dreaming 
of the day when he will see a real missile. Or he 
may be living in a future world where many trans- 
actions are carried out by missiles. 

Or your pupil may be drawing missiles because 
months or a year ago he drew a missile which was 
admired by his teacher and his classmates. Since 
his drawing at that time gave him a feeling of 


YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


in arithmetic 


These and other learning variations in grouping 
must all be decided on the basis of improving the 
learning situation. 

Current widespread interest in individualization 
of the instructional program in reading has par- 
allel implications for the individualization of 
arithmetic teaching. This does not, however, rule 
out use of grouping along with individualization. 
Perhaps we should admit that most elementary 
teachers do a better job of adapting their reading 
instruction to varying needs, abilities, and inter- 
ests than they do of adapting their arithmetic 
teaching. 


satisfaction and achievement, he reasons that when 
he draws he had better stick to drawing missiles. 
After all, why venture into drawing something else 
when you might experience failure and be rejected 
by the teacher and classmates? 

An art program that is lacking in a variety of 
materials and processes has a restrictive effect 
on a child. Had the boy experienced creating a 
missile in clay or wood or cardboard, he might 
have found new possibilities suggested to him as 
he worked with the materials. If an environment 
of exploration and experimentation prevails, the 
pupil sees value in trying out new ideas. 


SCIENCE 


We are developing a new science curriculum for our elemen- 
tary school system. Should we assign definite topics to each 
grade, or have the materials flexible and based mainly on 
children’s interests? 







Science 
GLENN ©. BLOUGH 


Associate Professor of 
Education, University 
of Maryland, College Park 


Social Studies 

RALPH C. PRESTON 
Professor of Education, 
University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 





These specialists will give you direct answers to 
specific questions without charge. (Requests of a 
general nature, such as setting up a curriculum and 
supplying material for a talk or a paper, are not 
a part of this service.) Address your letter to the 
proper counselor, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y., and enclose 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope. In January, an- 
swers to questions on art, language arts, music, and 
reading will appear on this page. In the meantime, 
all the counselors will be glad to answer your ques- 
tions. (This page will be omitted in December.) 








The best (from the point of view of achieving 
worth-while objectives) science programs today 
are definite in content, sequentially developed from 
grade to grade, and centered around solving pre- 
scribed problems. Furthermore, they are designed 
to include grades K to 12. 

Such a prescribed program does not rule out 
flexibility within the general planned framework. 
Teachers and pupils select problems and topics 
from several suggestions. The original selection of 
content has taken into account what is known about 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Should social studies in the primary grades be taught chiefly 
through reading, and should the aim of social studies at this 
level be chiefly to improve children’s reading ability? 


The main purposes of the social studies program 
are to introduce the child to society, to develop 
his social concepts and his ability to use maps and 
other tools of the social studies, and to teach him 
the foundations of citizenship. Even the average 
reader in the primary grades has such a limited 
reading vocabulary that he would learn very little 
social studies if his sole source of social studies 
learning came from books restricted to that vocab- 
ulary. 

The teacher will have to do a lot of telling, ex- 
plaining, raising of questions, and conducting of 
group discussions. She will have to saturate the 
classroom with pertinent pictures and with simple 
books for the browsing table. She will have to pro- 
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interests of children, and so their interests have 
not been neglecied. 

Currently it would seem that if interests of chil- 
dren were the sole determining factor in selecting 
content, space and rockets might comprise the en- 
tire science program. But thoughtful examination 
of the surroundings of pupils indicates that they 
live in a world of plants, animals, weather, forces 
of nature, rocks, and so on. The science program 
that will equip them to cope with their environ- 
ment must select problems from this broad scope. 


vide opportunities for children to collect informa- 
tion through trips and other firsthand experiences, 
and through pictures, stories, and films. She will 
need to assist children in analyzing and organizing 
the information they acquire, in forming conclu- 
sions and generalizations therefrom, in testing 
their impressions and attitudes through dramatic 
play, and in consolidating and reviewing their 
learning through oral recitation and art experi- 
ences, 

Obviously social studies experiences do provide 
children with incentives and opportunities for read- 
ing. Therefore it is not surprising that growth in 
social studies learning and growth in reading skill 
have been found to go together. 
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Have You Investigated This 
Valuable New Audio-Visual Aid? 





5 ALBUMS AVAILABLE 


Album #1 (Grades K-3) 

I'm A Ding Dong Ding Dong 
Choo Choo 

Maybe I'll Find A Kitty 
Under The Christmas Tree 

An Indian Song 

I'm A Little Puppet 

My Littie Puppy 

Here Comes The Circus Parade 





RECORD ALBUMS 


‘ Original Song 
S Stories for Children 
To Dramatize 


; in Primary and 
LY 


Blementary Grades 
An invaluable aid created for teachers 
by teachers. Each album contains six 
original song stories with full instru- 
mental accompaniment and vocal in- 
terpretation in an approved key... 
plus illustrated actions and suggested 
classroom and assembly adaptions. 





Album #2 (Grades K-3) 


The Lazy Little Hen 
| Am The Wind 

The Clock Song 

The Tiptoe Elf 
Johnny Jump-Up 

At The Rodeo 





Album #3 (Grades 1-6) 
HOLIDAY SONGS 


The George Washington Song 

Strolling Down The Street 
Easter Morning 

When The Flag Is Passing By 

I'm A Sailorman 

If You Ask Me Why I'm Thankful 

Caroling 


Album #4 (Grades K-3) 
IN THE TOY SHOP 


In The Toy Shop 
: If | Could Have A Pony 
FREE! Send for 16-page teacher’s guide contain- The Little Rag Dolls 
I'm A Little Chinese Doll 
The Snapdragon Song 
When The Little Dutch 
Shoes Parade 


ing song analyses and suggested applications. 


SCHOOL PRICE $5.50 (yviar price $6.05) 


Order by album number from 


SING ’N DO Co©., INC. 


P.@. BOX 279 RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


Album #5 (Grades K-3) 
DOWN ON THE FARM 
Down On The Farm 

Little Ducky Doddle 

You'll Never Catch Me! 
Little Scarecrow 

Pumpkins On Parade 

Needle in A Haystack 





















sun down 
(and evenings, too) 


winter's fun 
in the 


EL PASO 


It’s one of America’s most interesting and 
varied all-year vacationlands. There’s so 
much to see, to do, to enjoy: Carlsbad 
Caverns and Big Bend National Parks, mys- 
terious White Sands, historic old missions, 
Mt. Cristo Rey, new Alpine aerial tramway 
to top of Mt. Franklin for unrivalled view, 
colorful Old Mexico just across the Rio 
Grande, bullfights, rodeos, fiestas, night life. 
Golf, outdoor sports, sunbathing all winter. 
Thoroughbred horse racing at Sunland Park 
thru January i7th. No winter rate increases. 





El Paso Sunland Club, City-County Bidg., Dept. 27, El Paso, Texas 
Please send me the free literature checked: 
El Paso Sunland Color Folder [ | Mexico Folder [| 


Nome uieanaioaed 
Address_ _— ae 
City, Zone, State__ 
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Let Parents See What Happens 
(Continued from page 35) 


This is especially needed by chil- 
dren who do not have good homes. 

Strengthen Cooperation. Early in 
the school year, I try to establish a 
proper understanding of classroom 
rights and privileges. By developing 
the concepts through group effort, 
and keeping them in view on a chart 
or bulletin board, discipline prob- 
lems are kept at a minimum. Coop- 
eration is further strengthened by re- 
specting every child’s judgment, and 
by voting on controversial issues to 
reach a fair decision. 

Respect Humanity. While it is im- 
portant for children to learn aca- 
demic facts, it is also important that 
they understand their relation to 
others. In many ways, getting along 


happily in a classroom is similar to 
the adult’s experience in the com. 
munity, state, or nation. Both child 
and adult want to experience satis. 
faction from accomplishment, happy 
working conditions, and harmonious 
agreement among those with whom 
they are in contact. 

When each classroom becomes 
democracy within itself, young lives 
are conditioned for more useful, re. 
sponsible, and happier lives in the 
adult democracy. Leadership and 
“followership” are also seen in their 
proper perspective, 

These things parents can see in 
pictures if an effort is made to catch 
the right situations on film, and to 
display them dramatically. 


The Whitefoots' Winter Storehouse 
(Continued from page 46) 


She had made up her mind. She 
would look for something different, 
and something that would taste bet- 
ter than seeds or grain or hazelnuts. 

Wilhemina’s litthe white feet took 
her to the orchard. What could she 
take home to the storehouse? Apple 
seeds? But the hard red apples were 
still on the trees! Blackberry seeds? 
The berries were still soft and ripe 
on the vines. 

Then Wilhemina squeaked with 
delight. Here was a little pile of 
round red stones. Surely they would 
be good to eat. All day long she 
worked and worked. She was very 
tired when she got home to the 
hollow stump. 

As soon as supper was over all the 
Whitefoot Mouse family gathered in 
the storeroom. On one shelf were the 
hazelnuts William had brought home. 

“You have worked well today, 
William,” Mother Whitefoot said. 
“This is a good start on our nut 
supply.” 

On another shelf were mustard 
seeds. Mother Whitefoot was pleased 
with those, too. On the very bottom 
were the cocoons, stored in their soft 
blankets. And Mother Whitefoot had 
brought home plenty of ripe grain. 

Then everybody turned and looked 
at Wilhemina. 

“Where’s hers? "Mina didn’t bring 
anything!” William said. 

“At least she could have helped me 
with thg mustard seed!” Wilfred said. 

“Or come with me to get the 
grain,” said Mother. 

Father just looked at her. 

“T did find something! I did!” cried 
Wilhemina. “They were little round 
red stones, and I wasn’t sure if they 
were good to eat, so I hid them. Any- 
way, they were too heavy for me to 
carry home.” 

“Stones, "Mina? We can’t eat 
stones,” Father said sternly. 


“But I think there was something 
inside .. .” Wilhemina said. 

Everybody promised to go and see 
the stones Wilhemina had found. 
Early the next morning, the whole 
Whitefoot Mouse family  pattered 
across the fields to the orchard. 

They're here!” Wilhemina pointed 
to a bright round can shining in the 
sunlight. “I put them ali inside to 
keep them safe.” 

There was a hole in the top of the 
can, but it was too small for Father 
Whitefoot to get in. It was even too 
small for Mother Whitefoot or the 
boys. Little Wilhemina hopped in, 
and a moment later she came out 
with a round red stone in her mouth. 

“Cherry stones!” shouted Father 
Whitefoot. 

Mother Whitefoot took a_ stone. 
She cracked it with her sharp teeth. 
She munched the nut that was inside. 

“Very sweet; very good!” she said. 
“Are there more?” 

“Yes, lots and lots. The can is al- 
most full,” Wilhemina said. 

“Why, "Mina, I do believe you've 
worked harder than anybody,” Moth- 
er said. “Now every day we must 
help Wilhemina by making one or 
two trips to the storehouse with the 
( herry stones.” 

“But won't they spoil?” William 
asked. 

“No, they will keep safe and dry, 
quite dry in the can even if it rains. 
And I’m sure they'll be safe because 
only *Mina is small enough to get in- 
to the can!” 

They all laughed at that, and then 
every mouse in the Whitefoot family 
put a cherry stone in his left cheek 
and a cherry stone in his right cheek 
and ran off home. 

“These are the sweetest nuts we 
have,” Mother Whitefoot said, as she 
put them on the shelf. “We'll keep 
them for special treats on holidays.” 
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The Ready-Made Play At almost the same time Sandy the two pictures she could hardly “It’s Randy! I drew a picture of 








4 stood up. “I am done too! Guess _ believe her eyes! Randy!” 
(Continued from page 50) what my picture is! Guess!” Randy had drawn a little girl with Miss Lovejoy and all the children 

to the children to learn more of the “Guess what mine is!” said Randy. a red pony tail, and freckles on her laughed and laughed because the 
m- beauty and power of language by re- Miss Lovejoy tried hard to think. nose, with one tooth missing in front. twins had drawn each other for their 
ild peating original ideas cogently ex- “Sandy, is yours a pumpkin?” “Tt’s Sandy! That’s who it is!” thanksgiving pictures. 
tis. pressed by a professional playwright. “No!” said Sandy. Then Miss Lovejoy looked at “Both of you certainly did think 
)py For those teachers who have been “Randy, is yours a piece of pie?” Sandy’s picture. She saw another lit- of something very special you were 
Dus discouraged in the past with the “No!” said Randy. tle girl with a red pony tail, and — thankful for,” and Miss Lovejoy gave 
om quality of published plays, renewed Miss Lovejoy couldn’t guess, so freckles on her nose, with one tooth each little girl a hug. 3ut she wasn’t 

research might bring rich rewards. It she had to look. And when she saw missing in front. quite sure which twin was which! 
a is worth while today to scour maga- 
ves vines and books for published plays, M 
Te- and use them to enrich every phase as : 
the of school programing, with particular 
ind consciousness of the benefits to be de- N D S 0 J N D 
leir rived in the development of languags T Wy c R F ST IN S G HT A oo 

arts. =m 
in Note: The author is taking a year > , in : Cs 
tch of to write. Last year she was teach- : . S ge 


ing fifth grade at Miles School in vest 

















to Cleveland, Ohio. : ~_ “? 
egy . 
Thanksgiving for Two 
Continued from page 47) | 
‘ jor... she said to herself, remem- 
ing 
bering Miss Lovejoy’s words. “Some- 
one thing which belongs just to you...” | 
al First she thought of her doctor set. 
alle How she loved to play with it! But | 
red then she remembered her new green 
taffeta dress, and knew she liked that 
ted Just as well! “Let's see...” she 
the thought some more. Hlow about the 
to swing in Grandfather's orchard? Yes! 
Phat was it! But then there was that | 
the sweet littke calf that was born last 
sees spring. Oh, dear, how hard it was to 
too think of something really special. 
the “Miss Lovejoy,” said Sandy. “I 
‘ have to sit at the library table and . 
in, ' ht 
pan watch the goldfish so 1 can do my 
h thinking better.” So Sandy took her , : ; 
a paper and crayons, and moved over Time-tested by thousands of schools and institu- 
to the library table. tions, Graflex audiovisual equipment not only 
“ By this time Bobby had finished provides you with the finest in sight and sound, 
th, | bis picture. He brought it to Miss but many years of trouble-free service as well. 
‘de. | Lovejoy. “I have made a fire engine, There’s no better way to enhance teaching efforts 
aid, | because I am thankful for my own than to use Graflex audiovisual equipment. When- 
i. it os Tan seiecididaa ee ever there’s a lesson to teach, or a story to tell, 
Liss Ls » - at 8 cho aster shown ° ° ° ° 
al- put hi eB a z . ' _ rar wlth eccecnery vouled take-up Graflex AV equipment will increase the effective- 
S ycture Gow Oo wr CGeCSK,. . ° e * 
y and semi-automatic slide changer. ness of your teaching, ideally supplementing 
ou may get ready to go home now, ‘ : . 
uve | Bobby.” she said classroom instruction. It is the answer to greater 
oth- “La ae SCHOOL MASTER* FILMSTRIP d ion and i 
Ne 7 ' . a , student attention and retention. 
nust a Linda cam 7 and showed AND 2x2 SLIDE PROJECTOR. Brilliant screen images make the 
ow ier picture. “You see, this is a neck- School Master ideal for larger audiences. No costly room-darken- 
the lace. My grandma brought me. this ing devices are needed. This dual purpose projector uses film- 
necklace. It’s pink and blue and strips or 2” x 2” slides. Easy to change from slides to filmstrips. 
green and yellow and orange, too.” No tools needed. Also available is a complete line of accessories 
iam “I’s beautiful. Linda.” said Mi that increases the use and value (but not the basic cost) of the 
Ay — Ul, SANGA, SAIG Ieiss School Master—making it one of the most flexible pieces of 
hee Lovejoy. “You may get ready to go equipment in your instructional aids. 500 watt and 750 watt 
ae home now, too.” manual or remote control models from $84.50. 
i Tommy came to the desk next, and Classic PM Tape Recorder 
se . . ° ° 
- showed Miss Lovejoy his picture. “A 
turkey! My mother said we would Cz 
om eat turkey on Thanksgiving Day!” FREE TO AUDIOVISUAL Dessee PROJECTOR-MASTER TAPE RECORDER. The Classic 
— Almost everyone brought a picture DIRECTORS — New 48- PM ( Projector-Master ) Tape Recorder has a self-contained 
nily up to the desk, and it was getting Graflex Audiovi electronic sensing device that records an inaudible signal 
1eek thee to teave . ge nee oe iovisual on the tape for automatically advancing filmstrips in 
reek 1] 1 ; re Digest containing digests School Master remote control projectors. Using the proper 
Wai mn a, _ won rd up. Wait! of leading articles which adapter cord, the Projector Master can be used with any 
ait for me! I’m done! I’m fin'ly 


remote control projector. Ideal for those lessons that re- 


we done, Miss Lovejoy! Here it is! Here’s have appeared in audio- uire both the sight and sound combination for an ef- 
she my picture!” visual publications dur- ective classroom program. 

eep ing the past three years. Features push-button operation, built-in tape splicer, two 
ys.” speakers plus high frequency extender, sturdy carrying 





Send for your copy. case, and latest safety wiring. $249.50. 


Model AV-5 ($219.50) has all the above features except 
the automatic electronic projector control. 











From time to time short filler 
items for girls and boys are used 
in the back columns of the mag- *Trade Mark. Prices subject to change without notice. 
azine. We welcome, but cannot GRAFLEX AV RECORD PLAYER. Designed for your classroom require- For information contact your Graflex AV dealer or write 
acknowledge, contributions such ments! Light in weight—sturdily constructed—compact and de- Dept. I-110, Graflex, Inc., Rochester 3, N. Y. 


as quizzes, puzzles, jokes, rid- pendable. Every feature contributes to a long, satisfactory life 
dies, and games. Items (except 


; , { of audiovisual operation even in the busiest day-in, day-out 
seasonal) not published in_ six program! The Micro-Balanced Tone Arm reduces record wear. 
/ months should be considered re- Astatic Power Point Ceramic Cartridge with two long life 
jected, Those with stamped en- sapphire needles keep your records sounding new . . . assure 
velopes will Ad.- 


® 
be returned : : : , 
° exceptionally fine reproduction. 4-speed floating turntable. Han- & 





dress: Girls and Boys, The dies all size records up to 12”. Two models, from $49.95. A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
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worth a thousand words... 


Let your students see science in action 
for themselves with these laboratory-proved 
educational instruments by 

Bausch & Lomb. They'll understand 
better, faster—be eager 

to learn more. 


@ B&L STANDARD TEACHING* MICROSCOPES. Standard size and operation; sturdy, 
precision construction at school budget prices. im B&L STEREOZOOM* MICROSCOPES with 
continuously variable or fixed magnification. Colorful, erect 3-D images give new life to any subject. 

(s B&L MACROSCOPES* are ideal for gross studies, field trips, dissection. Easy focus, large 
field of view with 10x, 20x, or 40x magnification. I TRI-SIMPLEX* MICRO-PROJECTOR 


Ce 
prepares students for individual microscope study. Projects slides or live specimens to wall screen 






or to table-top for tracing. BALOPTICON* PROJECTORS give big, bright, lasting views 


of slides, opaque objects, even chemical reactions. | 
s 


analysis tools; show spectra of elements. STUDENT-PROOF construction of all instruments gives 


B&L SPECTROSCOPES. Basic chemical 


years of service at a cost to fit any school budget. WRITE for Catalog E-152; demonstration on 


request. No obligation, of course. Bausch & Lomb Incorporated, 


1 08 s ca N 
85711 Bausch Street, Rochester 2, New York. BAUSCH & LOMB 


*Trademark, Bausch & Lomb Incorporated 








Song flute 


Makes music fun for 
elementary pupils and teachers 








Requisition 


NOW 
for fall 


classes 


The Song Flute program is complete with instruction books and supplementary 
music for concert programs. Instruments are available in choice of red, yellow, 
ivory or black. Piastic storage bag included. 


INTRODUCTORY : OFFER 


Teaching the Song Flute requires no special training no SONG FLUTE... $1.00 
degree in instrumental music, and may be taught in any class- TEACHER'S 
HANDBOOK... 90 
room. This musically accurate instrument, however, provides oe 
s - an 1— CLASSR M 
pre-band training of first calibre. Youngsters learn rapidly BOOK! ....... ro 


and look forward to band membership later. Song Flute when 
used with a vocal program adds greatly to understanding and 
progress. Send $1 for special offer to— 


Conn Corporation — Dept. K-3511 , Elkhart, Ind. 


TOTAL VALUE... 2.50 


SPECIAL 
OFFER TO 
INSTRUCTORS 
(ONE SET LIMIT) 
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$700 


The Campaign 
(Continued from page 49) 


probably be four to three in favor of 
it, because I’m sure Mr. James and 
Mr. McCarthy and Mr. Chandler 
won’t go for it.” 

“Not them,” said Bill in disgust. 
“They haven’t voted for anything to 
improve Calumet City in ten years.” 

That night at dinner Bill told his 
father he was going to run for pres- 
ident of the SA. Mr. Graham was 
very pleased. “You’re never too 
young to start having experience in 
politics,” he said. “It gets you in 
practice for being able to say ‘no’ 
when everybody else wants you to 
say ‘yes.’ That’s what I’m going to 
do tomorrow night, and it’s not go- 
ing to be easy.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Betty. “The 
big issue tomorrow night at the city 
council meeting is the new skating 
pond. You’re not going to vote ‘no’ 
for that.” 

“Yes, I am,” replied her father. 
“And I’ve already had about a hun- 
dred mothers calling to ask if I 
wouldn’t change my mind.” 

“But, Dad,” said Bill, in a be- 
wildered tone. “How could you vote 
‘no’ for something that will give all 
of us a lot of pleasure?” 

“T’d like to see Calumet City get 
a new skating pond,” replied his 
father, “but that is not the location 
for it. You see, several years ago we 
applied to the state for assistance in 
low-cost housing for needy families. 
At that time we set aside land at the 
north edge of town.” 

“T know that,” said Bill, “but 
what does that have to do with the 
skating pond?” 

“A lot,” replied Mr. Graham. “The 
last session of the State Legislature 
set up a state authority which would 
make our low-cost housing project 
come true. If we make a skating rink 
in the middle of that land, the whole 
deal will be off. That’s why I’m go- 
ing to have to vote ‘no’ for the pond, 
even though I will work hard to find 
another site.” 

“There isn’t any place as good as 
that one,” said Bill. 

“TI know,” agreed Mr. Graham. 
“That’s why I have to vote against 
a 

“If you vote ‘no’ along with Mr. 
James and Mr. McCarthy and Mr. 
Chandler, everyone will say you’re a 
conservative just the same as they 
are,” argued Betty. 

“That’s true,” replied her father. 
“And I wish I didn’t have to vote 
with them, but at the same time I 
don’t think we should jeopardize the 
housing project just to get a rink.” 

“If you vote against it, you may 
be defeated in the next election,” re- 
minded Bill. 

“That’s true, especially because 
many of the people in our ward are 
looking forward to having a_ nice 
park up here in the north end of the 
city,” said his father. “In addition 
some property owners aren’t too anx- 
ious to have the proposed low-priced 
homes built. 

“Just the same,” he added bright- 
ly, “I’m going to make my arguments 
as convincing as possible. The coun- 
cil meeting is going to be televised 
so you and Betty can see how I do.” 

The next morning on the way to 
school, the twins talked over the 
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e Explore the wonderful 
senses of smell and taste. 


e Probe the electronic magic 
of the inner ear. 


e Discover the eye, a minia- 
ture television camera 
which transmits an elec- 
tronic picture to a televi- 
sion screen located in the 
brain. 

Sixty minutes packed full of 

scientific discoveries reveal- 

ing the mind of the Master 

Engineer. 

Write for catalog of 

SERMONS FROM SCIENCE FILMS 


higpigtenivitasy 


P.O. Box 25575-I—Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


PLASTI-TAK 


The RE-USABLE Adhesive for posting charts, papers, 
art work etc. on ANY surface in the classroom 
Better than tapes, tacks, staples or waxes. Lasts 
indefinitely. Approved by ACEI. Order from your 





school supply distributor or write for his name and 


BROOKS MFG. CO. 


Cincinnati 31, Ohio 


information 


P.O. Box 156U 






THOUGHTS 
FLOW FREELY 


thru a 


MARSH 77 


FELT-POINT PEN 


for pen, ink supply, 
2 extra points $329 


Fine to bold lines... 
gray to solid. At stationers, 
art and school supply 


stores, or write 


MARSH 


MARSH STENCIL, 96 MARSH BLDG. 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. F-42 
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whole matter. “What luck,” groaned 
Bill. “He’s not only going to vote 
against it, but he’s going to do it on 
television so everybody can see what’s 
happening!” 

“And half the school will be 
watching,” said Betty. “Miss Johnson 
always has us watch the council 
meetings.” 

“And besides that, everyone is anx- 
jous to know what is going to happen 
about the skating rink,” continued 
Bill. 

All that day Betty and Bill cam- 
paigned for the Student Association 
election at assembly the next after- 
noon. Bill’s homeroom put banners 
around the halls of the school, and 
Betty organized a cheering section 
for the pep rally. All the boys in 
Bill’s decided to 


white shirts and red neckties the next 


homeroom wear 
day, and the girls made red flowers 
for their hair. 

Several times during the day Bill 
had been asked how his father was 
going to vote on the skating pond, 
but he always managed not to give 
anyone a direct answer. 

Mr. Graham did not usually come 
home for supper on council meeting 
night, and this was no exception. In 


fact, when the children arrived 
home, they found a note saying their 
mother wouldn’t be there either. She 
was eating downtown with her hus- 
band and attending the 
meeting, but Uncle Jack would pick 
them up at five o’clock to take them 
to their hamburger stand. 
Uncle Jack knew all about the cam- 
paign, for he had been Mr. Graham’s 
manager when he had run for council. 


council 


favorite 


“How do you like your father’s vot- 
ing against the skating pond?” he 
asked the twins with a grin as he 
picked them up. 

“How do you think we like it?” 
asked Bill. “He’s being disloyal to 
the people in his ward, and besides 
that, he’s pulling the rug out from 
under his own son.” 

Uncle Jack looked very surprised. 
“What are you talking about?” he 
demanded. “Your father is the only 
person on the city council that has 
any guts. Wilson, Cartwright, and 
Smith will vote for anything they 
think the want. James, 
McCarthy, and Chandler will not 
vote for any 


people 


issue that costs any 
money. Your father is the one mem- 
ber who really sits down and thinks 
things out. Someday this whole town 
will give him a vote of gratitude if 
he saves the tract for the housing 
project.” 

“I guess you're right,” said Bill 
with a sigh. 

“You really are,” said Betty. “But 
tonight I’m supposed to write Bill’s 
campaign speech. I intended to say 
that Bill would be just as good a 
president of the SA as Dad is a mem- 
ber of the city council. What kind 
of platform will I write about now?” 

“Let’s wait until we see the tele- 
cast,” said Uncle Jack. 

Sure enough when the matter of 
the skating pond was brought up, 
Mr. Cartwright spoke in favor of it 
as a new source of pleasure for the 
community, and indicated the other 
two men who supported his decision. 

Mr. McCarthy 


with equal vehemence, on the basis 


spoke against it, 


of cost, and indicated his two sup- 
porters. 


Then Mr. Graham presented a 
large map showing the original plans 
for the new housing project. He 
pointed to three other possible sites 
for a new skating rink. He said em- 
phatically he was in favor of a new 
skating rink for Calumet City, but he 
would have to vote “no” on the pres- 
ent site. 

Uncle Jack snapped off the tele- 


vision set. “There you are,” he said. 


“Betty, if you’re any kind of speech 
writer, and Bill, if you are any kind of 
candidate, your father has just given 
you the ammunition for the election 
tomorrow.” 

The twins looked bewildered upon 
hearing this remark. 

“Just remember this,” Uncle Jack 
continued. “It isn’t winning or losing 
that is important. It’s the kind of 
campaign you make.” 


“But nobody wants to lose,” said 
Bill. 

“Of course not,” replied Uncle 
Jack. “Losing is tough; but—we live 
in a democracy. And one of the 
biggest gifts of a democracy is the 
fact that you can lose with honor, 
and even go on trying again.” 

Uncle Jack had no more than left 
when the phone rang. It was Andy. 

(Continued on page 107 





Look! A 
mending tape you 
can write on with... 





You can mend documents, 
record cards, ledger sheets, then 
write corrections or additions 
right over the mended tear. 


“Scotcu” Branp Magic Mending 
Tape takes pen, pencil, ballpoint 

or typing beautifully —and 

mends so invisibly you'll scarcely 
know its there! 










Mends permanently, too. Never clouds 
or discolors, never gets sticky 

at the edges. Holds tight, stays clear, 
lasts as long as the paper it mends! 


Try it at our expense. Write 

Dept. CBL-40 3M Company, 

St. Paul 6, Minn. for free 

sample roll of “Scotcn’”’ BRAND 
Magic Mending Tape. See 

for yourself why it’s so remarkably 
different from any tape you’ve 
ever used before! 





G 


SCOTCH’ AND PLAID DESIGN ARE 


REGISTERED TRADEMARKS OF 3™ CO 


For Permanent Paper Mending 
1 ROLL “MxtI2906 INCHES 






Long Aging « Shrink-Proof » Stays Clear « Won't Ooze « Write On it 


(Mitmarsora [finns ano )ffanuracrunine company 
- WHERE RESEARCH (5 THE KEY TO TOMORROW c1aeee 
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IMAGINE 


SUGGESTIONS 


we hope prove he pful 





YOUR DELIGHT when the boys and 


girls from your room put on the best entertainment 
of the year. All accomplished with Anderson’s 
fascinating new little book of tricks. 


It’s a program in which everyone 
in room participates. There can be 
25 principals and as many others 
as there are can take part and all 
can feel important. 


The entire program is based on 


who may have any number of as- 
sistants. The tricks are readily 
learned. When mastered, room 
can give fine magic show. 

Put on show for school assembly, 
PTA or parents’ night or give for 


Anderson’s book called How To BE 
A JUNIOR MAGICIAN. Book gives 
the secrets of 25 tricks. Geared to 
skill of youngsters but baffle and 
amaze everyone. Apportion one 
trick from this book to a person 


room. (Aids dexterity and poise.) 


To get book described HOW TO BE A 
JUNIOR MAGICIAN by George B. 
Anderson—63 pages, stiff cover; 544x834"; 
black and a color; secrets for 25 tricks 
clearly pictured step by step—send name, 

address and 50¢ postpaid to 
HAYWOOD PUBLISHING CO. 


Sinsnucl 
delicious. P.O. Box 882, Lafayette, Indiana 


Alwaus wholesome. 









Driving? 

Big date coming up? 
Or just at home? The lively 
flavor of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
helps you relax and refresh after hours. 











Correspondence Notes and Envelopes 
_ EACH SHEET WITH A PHOTO OF YOUR SCHOOL 


a Year-Around Seller! 


Quickly, easily sold for $1 per box of 24 sheets 
and 24 envelopes. Generous profits for your class 
or club. No experience necessary. For samples 
and full information, just write: 


a SPALDING PUBLISHERS School Div., 1020 W. 94th St., Chicago 20 , Ill. 
giant inflatable toys of weird and ferocious 


‘animals from_the far corners of the earth 
they stand from 15° 
to ALMOST 3 FEET TALL 








MOULDED ONE PIECE QUALITY LATEX + ENFLATABLE Al 70 
ASSORTED BRIGHT COLORS MUINE TOSS UP ACTION ANI 
Us 
Ry onems 
em CHARGES 
Thrill the kids with this colossal menagerie 
f bailoon-like animal toys! Hours of de- 
LION . 
lightful fun — indoors and outdoors — 
, as’ your little ‘‘big-gome hunter’’ com- 
mands these beosts. Toss them around, 
c Teer they'll bounce and pounce in every direc- 
OTE <= tion, The slightest breeze animotes them. 
Keep o supply on hand for gifts, parties, 
etc. Only $1.00 pius 25< postoge & han- 
dling charges per set. Money back guor- 
RHINOCEROS 








antee! Terrific vaivel 


DEPT. GA-14, 95 SOUTH STREET, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


ARMADILLO 
LIBERTY HOUSE 
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For Primary Scientists 
(Continued from page 26) 


Cocoons 


Besides wasp and hornet homes, 
there are other large insect homes for 
primary scientists to collect and study. 
Cocoons can be collected as soon as 
leaves are off the trees. They are best 
kept outside the classroom where 
they will not dry out. Tape them to a 
window sill, or to the window frame, 
and you can still see them while it 
snows and rains on them. Later in 
the spring they can be brought inside 
while you wait for them to be opened. 
When you bring them in, put them 
in a coffee-can cage so that you will 
catch either the moth or its parasites. 

Children can look for cocoons of 
the Cecropia, Promethea and tent 
caterpillars. The Cecropia cocoon is 
a large one, tapered at both ends, 
and attached along its side to a twig. 





Che Promethea cocoon is wrapped in 
a leaf hanging by a strong bond of 
silk. Look for tent caterpillar cocoons 
under a window ledge, or fastened 
along the underside of the bottom 
row of clapboards or bricks. They 
have a yellowish powder in them. 

Although most of the tent cater- 
pillar cocoons are empty by Novem- 
ber, the adults have laid eggs in 
masses encircling twigs such as 
cherry. If you keep an egg mass until 
spring, and have some cherry twigs 
“forced” in water, you may see the 
young caterpillars hatch out, eat, and 
spin their silky tents. 

By collecting and observing care- 
fully the homes of insects, children 
can carry on their study of insects 
right through the winter. Studies of 
this kind often pay dividends twice- 
once when the homes are first col- 
lected, and again when some adults 
emerge from them in the spring. 


For Junior Scientists 
(Continued from page 27) 


Other Homes 


Some other insect homes that chil- 
dren might collect and bring to class 
for study are the tunnelings of car- 
penter ants in damp boards, the bur- 
dock fruiting heads that house a tiny 
moth larva, terminal shoots of white 
pine trees that have been weeviled, 
pieces of bark that show the mark- 
ings of engraver beetles, and assorted 
pupae of moths, butterflies, beetles, 
and flies that winter under boards, 
stones, and in the soil. Even the 
aquatic homes of the caddis worms 
may be added to the collection 
These are little masses of pebbles 
that cling to the underside of flat 
stones in brooks. Other caddis worms 
live in log-cabinlike structures along 
pond shores. 

Collecting and _ studying insect 
homes is both fun and educational. It 
broadens and deepens children’s un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the 
tremendous variety of insect life, and 
their marvelous adaptations for sur- 
vival. 











qualit 





EFFICIENCY — 25 % more cutting edges 
for faster cleaner points. 


ouraBitity—Hardened steel gears 
for longer service life. 


STRENGTH — Rugged heavy-duty 
frame. 


creanness—No fall-out . . . Nickel 
plated receptacle locks shut. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN 1, N. J. 








‘Portable Laboratories"'for the Classroom| 








aa ; 
How to dramatize 
basic concepts 
of mathematics 


Hard-to-grasp mathematical principles are 
vividly demonstrated with the absorbing new 
SPACE SPIDER PROFESSIONAL KIT. 
How straight lines generate curved surfaces, 
the rectangular co-ordinate system, and many 
more basic theorems, concepts and formulae 
become easily understandable when students 
construct actual geometric models. No gluing. 
Award-winning SPACE SPIDER PROFES- 
SIONAL KIT includes 18 notched and per- 
forated planes easily assembled into six space 
“corners”; 18 spools of elastic cord in fluores- 
cent colors (enough for 60 projects); special 
needle, clips, instruction books. List $12.95 
(quantity discounts for schools). For com- 
plete catalog of PORTABLE LABORA- 
TORY teaching aids, write Science Materials 
Center, 59 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y, 
Dept. M-139. 


SCIENCE MATERIALS CENTER 





a division of The Library of Science 
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Aladdin's Lamp 
(Continued from page 33) 


pity (after a breathless moment) — 
There—what did I tell you? It’s 
Aladdin himself! 

ALADDIN—You’re right. I see you’ve 
been having a lot of fun with my 
lamp. But it just so happens I must 
return to Persia tonight, so of course 
I must take it with me. 

pitty—Of course. It was wonderful 
of you to bring it to our fair. Thanks 
to you, all my friends are going to be 
somebody someday! 

ALADDIN (to Genie)—You may go 
now, until I call you. (The Genie 
salaams and backs away, disappear- 
ing behind the curtains. There is a 
loud crash of cymbals.) Farewell, 
friends! (Aladdin, too, backs out and 
disappears. ) 

porotHy (in amazement)—Well, I 
never! 

pitty (much pleased with him- 
slf)-Now maybe people will be- 
lieve me when I tell them things 

Looks about.) Well, let’s move on 
to the next booth. (Looks offstage. 

All the younger children run off 
pell-mell. ) 

[The play may end here, but if de- 
sired, the following conclusion may 
be added. It suggests that the idea 
could be tried on some informal oc- 
casion without letting the performers 





Thanksgiving Prayer 
Helen Sue Isely 
Dear Lord, help us lucky children not 
to be greedy. 


Teach us how to help the children 
who are needy. 





know in advance that they are going 
to take part. If they need prodding, 
Aladdin can be prepared to do it.] 

porotHy—Now, David, I don’t be- 
lieve in genies and neither do you. 
I wonder what it was all about. (Sees 
screen at stage right.) Let’s hide be- 
hind that, and maybe we can find out 
something. 

pavio—Yes. Let’s. 

They conceal themselves behind 
Screen. ) 

(Offstage there is sudden laughter 
and the three teachers come in from 
behind the curtains of the booth, 
looking very pleased.) 

miss woop—It actually worked! 

MISS HAZELTON—I was sure it would 
after I very carefully told my class 
the story of Aladdin’s lamp. 

MISS ALLEN—And especially since 
you are so well acquainted with the 
children’s various talents that you 
could have the props on hand—from 
ballet slippers to violins! 

GENIE (entering behind them, ac- 
companied by Aladdin)—I1 didn’t 
think much of your suggestion at first, 
Miss Hazelton, but I must admit it 
produced excellent results. 

ALADDIN—And to think I didn’t 
even have to appear in order to get 
their talents. I 
thought I’d have to prompt them to 
ask the Genie for the right gifts! 

MISS HAZELTON—AIl they needed 
was to have David get them started 
in the right direction. He and 
Dorothy grasped the mood right 


them to mention 


away even though they were not in 
on the secret. 

miss woop—And being a stranger 
in town, Robert, you made a perfect 
“Aladdin.” 

MISS HAZELTON—Aren’t you glad 
you helped us with the experiment, 
Mr. Hamilton, even if it did mean 
blacking up? 

porotHy (sticking her head out 
from behind the screen at this and 


speaking to David) —Why—the Genie 
is Mr. Hamilton! 

DAvip (sticking his head out from 
behind the other side of the screen) — 
What do they mean—“experiment”’? 

MR. HAMILTON—I must pass this in- 
formation along to all the teachers 
in my district. You have certainly 
proved that a feeling of complete 
confidence is all any youngster needs 
to put his talent across. It was impos- 


sible for them to fail; they had too 
much faith in the power of Aladdin’s 
lamp! 

porotHy (sticking her head out 
from behind the screen)—So that’s 
all it was—good psychology! 

Davip (sticking his head out the 
other side of the screen, laughingly) — 
Just another name for Aladdin’s 
lamp! 

(As teachers exit, slow curtain.) 
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MECHANIZATION IN 


UNDERGROUND COAL MINING 





tion system. In many mines, gigantic 
continuous mining machines combine 
these steps into one operation. Some 
of these machines can mine up to 8 
tons of coal per minute. 


The underground coal mine today is a 
modern, mass-production factory, 
utilizing the most modern rail and 
conveyor transportation systems, tele- 
phone lines and—most important— 
tremendous mining machines. 

Over 85% of underground coal 
production is now mechanically 
mined. Cutting machines make deep 
incisions in the coal seam; then elec- 
tric drills bore holes for explosive 
charges. After the coal is broken 
down, loading machines gather it up 
and move it by conveyor belt or shuttle 
cars into the mine’s main transporta- 


The preparation plant, where the 
coal is sent for final processing, is also 
mechanized. It is here that the coal is 
washed and sized to meet the exacting 
specifications of public utilities, steel 
mills and other users. 

Today good working conditions 
and modern facilities have made 
America’s coal industry the most 
efficient in the world. And progressive 
coal operators are currently investing 
millions of dollars for even more im- 
provements to meet our nation’s 
growing demand for energy. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for use 


in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 





































































NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Coal Building @ Washington 6, D.C. 


: Education Division, National Coal Association 01102 
: Coal Building, 1130 17th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
: Please send mea list of your teaching aids. 


Name__ 
School 











Street 





City Zone State 





Position or grade 
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TURKEY FAVOR 


This turkey is built 
around an empty gift-ribbon 
spool. Neck, head, base, 
front, and wings are card- 
board painted to resemble 
feather patterns. The tail 
is made from narrow strips 
of cardboard glued together 
like spokes in an open fan 
and fastened to the back of 
the spool. Narrow strips 
of construction paper are 
then woven over and under 
the strips. Red ribbon 
makes wattles—two small 
beads eyes. Verna Archer 








A STORY TO FINISH 


Three girls were walking down- 
town on a bright sunny day. And 
as they walked, they talked. 

Said one, “If I had a thousand 
pennies, I’d buy a pony to ride.” 

Said another, “With a thousand 
pennies, I'd eat ice cream until I 
had a tummy ache.” 

But the third girl had a better 
idea than the others. She said, 
“Pd— VIRGINIA CRARY 


“GIVE” AND “GAVE” 


Use this game to teach good word 
usage. A ball or other object is given 
to a child who passes it on to three 
other children. He then tells to whom 
it has been given and asks for its 
turn. He may say, for example, 
gave the ball to May. May gave 1 
Sue. Sue gave it to John, < 


may give it to me.” If he 


correctly, the child may try again, but 
this time the ball is given to four chil- 
dren before being returned 


NOON ACTIVITY 


own noon lunch activity. 


original possesser. The number may be 
increased until the child makes ; 
take, cither in the order of passing the 
ball or in language. PAUL C, 


Your group can gain valuable 
learnings by taking care of its 


PERPETUAL SEATWORK 


To save time and eliminate the need to 
devise new seatwork and drill pages each 
day, I duplicated many sheets like the one 
below. Now I can distribute them and give 
a general direction for filling in the 
squares. Directions can be varied to suit 
the current interest in the room and the 
abilities of the group. Sometimes the chil- 
dren themselves have a suggestion for drill 
and review that can be used on the pa- 
pers. HERMAN G. WALTERS 


OPEN-HOUSE 
FAVOR 


Let each child make a favor 
for Mother for Open House. A 
flower is cut from colored pa- 
per and stapled to a pipe-cleaner 
stem, with the other end of the 
cleaner in a paper flowerpot. A 
snapshot of the child is pasted in 
a cupcake wrapper, then pasted 
in the flower center, and given 
to Mother. LASCA JOHNSON 
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marily a pupil affair. 


decide how, and then arrange desks 


them with pieces of li- 
plastic place mats. A 

or someone chosen by the 
say a noon prayer. Assist 
upon, but let this be pri- 
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DISPLAY FOR 
OPEN HOUSE A THANKSGIVING 
One year my kindergarteners DINNER 
ee tay ec ri = “Making” a Thanksgiving dinner is 
oe high, one for each child. They a good 3-D project. he place mat 1S 
then covered them with cloth a large piece of colored construction 
scraps to make dresses for the paper. “Dinner” is asssembled on the 
girls and shirts and pants for mat. Picnic plates, cups, napkins, 
the boys. Individual pictures of knives, forks, and spoons are stapled 
the children had been taken at in place. “Foods” are magazine pic- 
r school. I had one of each child tures, cut-paper articles, drawings the 
. which I cut out and attached child makes, or perhaps 3-D items. A 
to the heads of the bodies. Each drumstick, for example, is easily made 
had a white paper belt with from brown paper padded and taped 
the child’s name in ink. The around a clothespin. Tiny balls of 
ficures were arranged on the green nonhardening clay make ideal 
' bulletin board before a cut- peas. This project offers a good op- 
: paper school. RUTH T, POHLI portunity to discuss the setting of a 
table as well as the need for having a 
, balanced diet. ANN CHRISTOPHER 
| 
: PORKY PIG BLACKBOARD 
A small blackboard in the shape of a pig helps 
us in many ways. Sometimes Porky Pig has the 
"hard to remember" words on his snout. Other times 
his fat body is used to help with phrases that need 
extra drill. On special occasions the children 
write on Porky. We keep Porky near our reading cir- 
cle for help with a new word. Harriet B. Blanchard 
FOOTBALL BULLETIN BOARD 
Bea E FA 
F\4 |4 | Football is a favorite autumn sport. 
' TEACHING FRACTIONS . Your class may want to develop a bul- 
| letin board to show its enthusiasm 
° Sheets of construction paper the same. size for the game. All sorts of football 
, helped my third-graders compare fractions. I Symbols can be used—pictures of play= 
divided each sheet into fractional parts—halves, ers, mascot, collegiate banners and 
' thirds, quarters, fifths, or eighths. After labeling megaphones, cheerleaders’ costumes, 
each portion, I cut the pieces, then fitted them ri ete and so on. Children can bring pen- 
back together with tape on the back. The chil- Y 4+ | 4 nants and props from home. If enthu- 
dren found that when they wanted to know Ssiasm warrants, ask a high-school 
which was larger—*4 o1 they could take the player to visit the class and show 
sheets of quarters and thirds, count off the num- his uniform. Amy E. Jensen 
ber needed of each, fold back the remaining por- 
tion, and then lay the two groups on top of 
each other to compare sizes, LINDA LOU BRUIN 


























PLAN FOR PARAGRAPH WRITING 


I tell my class that writing a good paragraph is like taking a 
friend or business acquaintance to a restaurant for a meal. First, 
select a clean place (clean paper) in which to eat. Then, whet 





the appetite with a tasty juice or soup (interesting title) to pre- 
pare for enjoying the rest of the meal. The main course (the sen- 
tences which develop the theme in proper sequence and satisfy the 








reader’s expectancy) must be chosen carefully so as to include 
foods which complement one another. No meal is complete with- 
out just the correct dessert (ending sentence) to finish it off and 


leave the diners satisfied. ROSEMARY YAGER 
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We Need You 


and your ideas! As the title 
says, these are ‘“teacher- 
tested”? ideas—hints and 
suggestions that teachers 
have found helpful. You 
must have some teacher- 
tested ideas too, that would 
be useful to others. Write 
them up and send them to 
Ideas, The Instructor, Dans- 
ville, N.Y. Send as many as 
you wish. Items cannet be 
acknowledged or returned, 
but for each one accepted, 
we will pay $6.00 within 
five weeks after it is re- 
eeived. And when you send 
your items, please tell us 
which ones on these pages 
were most helpful to you. 
Your thoughts will be use- 
ful as we select material DIRECT QUOTATIONS 
for the next months. Write 
teday! We'll be looking for- 
ward to hearing from you. 





Youngsters know that the words 
enclosed in the balloon above a 
comic-book character are the 
words he says. I taught fourth- 
graders the direct quotation by 
having them sketch cartoon char- 
acters, enclosing their spoken 
words in a balloon. They then 
wrote the sentence, placing quo- 
tation marks around the words in 
the balloon and finishing with 
yelled Bill; said Mary; and so 
on. Elisabeth Silverbrand 








TIPS AND HINTS FOR CRAFT MATERIALS 


1. Youngsters can drive nails into wood easier if the nails and the wood have a small 
amount of soap applied to them. Put soap on screws, too. 

2. If poster paint has hardened, add a little vinegar to the jar and screw the cap on 
tight, then turn upside down and leave for a few days. 

3. Add evaporated milk to poster paint when applying on wood or metal. This will 
avoid the paint “crawling” and will make the painted surface more durable. 

4. Attach some clip clothespins to a wire over the sink stand so that paintbrushes 
may be hung there to drip and dry after being washed. A few marbles at the bottom 
of a jar of water help to remove poster paint from brushes more efficiently with- 
out abusing the bristles. EDITH MILLER WEINTRAUB 


TURKEY IN THE BARNYARD 
4 





SCIENCE CORNER 


Does your room have a 
nature table? A corner 
devoted to science ma=- 
terials is invaluable. 
In this room, there are 
shelves for materials 
brought in, books to 
look up facts needed, 
and blackboard areas 
where drawings can be 
made and demonstrations 
given. Look over the 
possibilities in your 
room. There must be one 
corner that could be 
utilized. Jane Allen 

















WILLIE WEATHER 


Willie Weather was our kindergarten 
weather man last year. First I made a sim- 
ple flannelboard from light blue and 
bright green flannel stretched over card- 
board. From brown construction paper I 
fashioned a leafless tree and from scraps 
of flannel a little boy dressed in shirt and 
shorts. Clothes for Willie were cut from 
felt—snow suit, sun suit, rain coat—as well 
as weather symbols and signs of the sea- 
sons. Each day we observed the weath- 
er, dressed Willie, and fixed the picture 
accordingly. The children took great inter- 
est in the activity, SHIRLEY R. JANISKO 


MARIAN W. ERDMAN 
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1, Tur-key in the barn-yard, What does he say? [Gob-ble, gob-ble,gob-ble, gob-ble, Gob-ble all day. 
2. Tur-key on the ta - ble, What do I say? Yum-my,yum-my,yum-my,yummy, Yum_— all day. 
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3. Tur-key in mytum-my, What do I say? I ate toomuch___Thanks-giv - ing Day. 
es + Z —3——> = o 
pee : ——— = 
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CLASSROOM TRAFFIC LIGHT 
Make a small model traffic light from a cardboard milk ~ | 
carton. Tape the cardboard roll from a foil or wax-paper bs: P 


carton to the bottom for a handle. On one side of the milk 
carton, cut three circles about 2” in diameter. On each ad- 
joining side, cut three half-inch squares, one opposite each pe 
circle. Paint the carton and handle black. If you rub the 
brush on soap before painting, the paint will adhere to the 
waxed surface better. Cut three black circles 2” in diameter, 
and one each of red, yellow, and green. Paste a colored and 
CLAY AS A TEACHING DEVICE a black circle back to back on either side of a popsicle stick. 
Insert stick ends in the squares. “Lights” can be changed 


I have found clay a valuable aid in teaching my by turning the sticks to flip the circles from the color side 
mentally retarded children. For example, when we to the black side. CAROLE WOLFMAN 


were discussing how sea creatures developed into 4 
land animals, I picked up a bit of clay, indicating 
gill structure and function as we discussed under- 
water breathing. As we continued, I “pulled out” 
of the clay the parts that made crawling, standing, 
and flying possible. This device holds interest and 
increases understanding in many areas—shapes, 
comparisons in size, and acts as a substitute for a 
picture of an unknown object. MARY, DOLLAR 
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TURKEY WALL HANGING 


A large circle joined by a short neck 
to a small circle is drawn and cut 
from construction paper. Details are 
added to represent legs, wings, neck, 
and eyes. A separate piece is cut for 
beak and wattles. Strips of paper are 
cut the length of the diameter of the 
turkey’s body and stapled in a fanned 
out position close to the outside of 
the circle in the center of the neck. 
Gift ribbon, yarn, crepe paper, even 
narrow rags are woven in and out 
between the strips. As the last few 


WINDOW DECORATIONS 


Our animal heads made good window decorations. 
We took large art paper, folded it one way so that we 





would have two of whatever we drew, then the other . rows are reached, weave slightly 
way so that we would need to make only half the face. tighter to make the tail shape~out. 
When the drawing and features were cut out, we had a Staple the last row of weaving to 
double piece of art. We then put colored crepe paper each strip. Attach loop at the center 
inside to show through the holes. Put up to the window, strip and hang. DIANE CRANE 
they gave an interesting effect. BLANCHE MEEKER 


WORD RECOGNITION 


Courtesy, Dennison Mfg. Co. 99 66 9 6 


Nouns such as “horse,” “house,” “car,” “cow,” can be printed 
on flash cards with their corresponding pictures pasted on the 
backs. The cards are placed in a row (word side out) on the chalk 
tray and the children seated on chairs facing them. Each child has 
a turn taking the first card at the left end, saying the word, turn- 
ing the card over to prove to the class that he is right (or wrong). 
If he is wrong he places the card at the other end of the line. If 
right, he holds the card in his lap. LAURA HURTEL 


TEPEE FOR ONE 


Use last year's 
hula hoop, a coat 
hanger, crepe pa= 
per decorated with 
tape or butcher 
paper with chalk 
or tempera, for a 
tepee. Sara Black 
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JET FARES 
TO EUROPE 


Today, your two-week vacation 
trip to Europe, Africa or the 
Middle East is $136 closer! 
That’s how much you can save 
when you travel overseas this 
season with Air France’s new, 
low 17-Day Excursion Economy 
Fares. 


Take your choice from dozens 
of popular destinations—fly there 
and return by Air France Boeing 
707 Intercontinental Jet. You can 
plan your own trip or take an 
escorted or independent tour any- 
where you please. You can even 
buy aticket to Rome, for example, 
and see as many as 17 additional 
cities at no extra fare with Air 
France’s Extra-City Stopover 
Vian. Or take Air France’s spe- 
cial week-long “Parisian Holli- 
day” tour, featuring air fare, 
hotel accommodations, sightsee- 
ing, night-clubbing, shows and 
much, much more for only 
$498.60, complete from New 
York (with extensions for a sec- 
ond week almost anywhere in 
Europe at a slight extra cost). 


You and your family can save 
still more on your trip overseas 
with Air France’s Family Plan. 
Head of family pays full fare and 
saves up to $150 per person for 
wife or husband and accompany- 
ing children 12 to 25 on round- 
trip Economy Class tickets. 


Whichever plan you choose, 
take your vacation trip overseas 
this season and save with Air 
France’s money-saving new low 
fares, “Fly Now—Pay Later” plan 
with 10% down also available. 
See your Travel Agent or send 
the coupon below to Air France, 


683 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 22, N.Y. 


AIR: FRANCE JET 





AIR FRANCE 

683 Fifth Avenue, 

New York 22, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send me full informa- 

tion on the items I have checked: 

17-Day Excursion Fares__.. “Parisian Holiday” Tour _- 
Extra Cities at 














Family Plan No Extra Fare amass 
Name. 
Address. 

City State — 





a 
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Morty's Moccasins 
(Continued from page 48) 


Don started delivering the papers 
to the people on the list. Some peo- 
ple had shoveled their sidewalks, and 
this made Don’s job easier, but in 
other places the boy had to fight his 
way through snow as high as his 
knees. His feet began to get cold, and 
his legs ached. The wind whistled 
about his ears, and every minute it 
seemed to get colder. Don was glad 
for the extra scarf. 

Finally he came to the last name 
on the list. Wearily, he started for 
home. When he reached his own 
house, he took off his snowy clothes 
in the back hall, and entered the 
warm cheery kitchen. Grandpa was 
sitting at the kitchen table, and 
Mother was standing at the stove 
making hot cocoa. 

Don sat down heavily in the chair 
opposite his grandfather. 

“T know what that old Indian say- 
ing means now, Grandpa,” he said 
with a grin. “And I sure hope Morty 
can wear his own 
morrow!” 


moccasins to- 


Hippopotamus in the 
Bath Tub 
(Continued from page 47) 


and waffles with butter. And he want- 
ed them all day long. 

“T declare,’ Mrs. Harkins often 
declared, “sometimes I get so tired, 
what with all this toasting and hop- 
ping and popping! Sometimes I can 
hardly face the thought of waffling 
another waffle for hungry Henri in 
my bath tub!” 

But Mrs. Harkins was so kind that 
no matter how tired she was, she kept 
right on toasting and hopping and 
popping and waffling. She kept right 
on serving Henri’s favorite foods, all 
with plenty of butter on them. 

“Poor Mrs. Harkins! We never saw 
anybody with such a big butter bill!” 
all the friends observed sadly. “Let’s 
help poor Mrs. Harkins! After all, 
when we were hungry, she gave us 
food, and she has never turned any- 
body who’s hungry away from her 
door, not even Henri, the hippopota- 
mus, and that’s ridiculous!” 

So all the friends decided that the 
kindest thing they could do for Mrs. 
Harkins was to get Henri out of the 
bath tub. 

“How shall we do it?” they asked, 
and then they decided that the best 
way would be to invite Henri to go 
to the movies. 

“When we tell Henri about the 
popcorn in the lobby,” those clever 
friends said, “Henri will not be able 
to resist!” 

And they were right. When they in- 
vited Henri to go to the movies, and 
told him about the popcorn with 
plenty of butter on it, Henri stepped 
out of the bath tub and quickly dried 
himself on a beach towel, that was 
even bigger than Mrs. Harkins’ butter 
bill. 

For a moment or two the people 
were afraid Henri had grown too fat 
to squeeze through Mrs. Harkins’ 
front door, but fortunately Henri 
held his breath and j-u-s-t made it 
through! 

“Whee!” exclaimed Mrs. Harkins, 
“IT believe [ll do just what I feel 






like doing until Henri gets back! I 
won't toast or hop or pop or waffle! 
I won’t even think of butter for a 
while!” 

Well, Mrs. Harkins’ kind friends 
got Henri to the movies, and they sur- 
rounded him with bags and bags of 
popcorn, all hot and buttery and de- 
licious. 

“My!” purred Henri contentedly, 
“movies are certainly better than 
ever!” 

As soon as Mrs. Harkins’ friends 
saw how happily Henri was settling 
down to enjoy the movies, they stole 
out of the theater. 

“Hey, there!” the usher shouted 
after them, “wait a minute, folks! 
You forgot your hippopotamus!” 

Mrs. Harkins’ friends pretended 
not to hear. They hurried away as 
fast as ever they could. They went 
back to Mrs. Harkins’ house to tell 
her that Henri was enjoying the 
movies and would be gone for a long 
time because there was a double fea- 
ture. 

“Whee!” Mrs. Harkins exclaimed 
for the second time. “I thank you all, 
dear friends! I have been resting, just 
doing nothing! And now I am going 
to do something I haven’t been able 
to do since Henri the hippopotamus 
appeared on my porch! Will you ex- 
cuse me?” 

“Of course, Mrs. Harkins!” every- 
one replied. 

Mrs. Harkins had hardly left the 
room before there came a knock at 
the front door. The friends went and 
opened it and saw right away that 
Henri had come back. After all, it’s 
easy to see a hippopotamus on a 
front porch. 

“I’m _ back!” said Henri happily. 
“May I come in, s'il vous plait?” he 
added, saying please in French, be- 
cause he came from a part of Africa 
near the equator where French was 
spoken. 

Now Mrs. Harkins’ friends could 
see that Henri had eaten so much 
popcorn at the movies that he 
couldn’t get through that front door, 
not even with the help of a hippo- 
potamus shoe horn which they didn’t 
have anyway. They didn’t want to 
hurt Henri’s feelings by saying right 
out, “Henri, you’re a big fat thing!” 
and so they said instead, “We are 
afraid, Henri, that Mrs. Harkins can- 
not be disturbed for some time. She 
is going to be busy till next Tuesday. 
Mrs. Harkins is taking a bath!” 


Modeling Solid Forms 
on Wire and Mache 


(Continued from page 45) 


from drawing and painting. Such a 
project will stimulate a child to go 
ahead and work out his own ideas. 
It fosters coordination of hand, eye 
and mind, and requires resourceful- 
ness in trying new materials. It devel- 
ops an appreciation for things creat- 
ed by themselves as a contrast to the 
gaudy sculptures they see in stores 
and carnivals. Most parents are de- 
lighted with the modeled sculpture- 
like pieces their children bring home. 
(It is possible for the children to 
carry sizable pieces made in this 
manner, as they are lighter than 
clay.) Sculpture, even though it may 
be naively done, has “a place of 
honor” in the home. 





Vacation 
tip: 





SHERATON HOTELS’ 
FACULTY PLAN 


This plan entitles all teachers to 
special low rates at any Sheraton Hotel 
during summer, school vacations, and 
weekends. 

Sheraton offers you 56 hotels in 39 
cities, many in key resort areas such as 
Niagara Falls, Boston, New York, 
French Lick, Ind., San Francisco, 
Pasadena, Hawaii and Canada. 

To receive your faculty 1.D. Card, 
make hotel reservations or apply for a 
Sheraton credit card, write: 


MR. PAT GREEN 
College Relations Department 
Sheraton Corporation 
470 Atlantic Ave., Boston 10, Mass. 








NEW HIGH-PROFIT MAP PLAN 
helps you raise more funds! All-new, up- 
to-date Maps. and Atlases—in FULL 
COLOR—sell fast at 29c to $5.95. Per- 
fect for School, Home, Office, gifts. 40%, 
Discount! Write for SPECIAL BOOK 
BAZAAR BROCHURE #1N-11—today! 

| ATTENTION: FORMER 

TEACHERS. Inquire about 

( our Extra Earnings Plan. 
BOOK FAIR DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN MAP COMPANY, IN(¢ 
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send 


A new Booklet 
of Scientific Sup- 
plies, Education- 
al Games, and 





The Guide for Elementary Teachers 


to 
NAME 


I enclose 25c 


SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY 
4233 Crenshaw Bivd. 
Los Angeles 8, Calif. 
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Free test blanks 
for every pupil 








Free honor rolls 
for every classroom 


ue! WEAREVER 
Handuniting Kit! 


In the interest of good handwriting, the makers of 
Wearever Pens & Pencils are pleased to make this hand- 
writing kit available to you. We’re sure you'll find the 
teacher’s manual extremely helpful in developing your 
students’ penmanship. The entire kit is designed to en- 
courage students to write better and to keep them inter- 


ested in producing clear, legible writing. The kit is yours 
for the asking. Just fill in and mail the coupon below. 





INK CARTRIDGE PEN 


@ No messy ink bottles 

® Refills in seconds 

@ Can’t leak... can’t skip 
@ Choice of 5 point styles 


$949 


complete with 
[G]ink cartridges 


ll) 


| Gentlemen: Please send me the free Wearever i 
Handwriting Kit to help improve my pupils 
I handwriting, at no obligation. 


| 

i Name. 

/ | Address. i 
1 

1 

“a 


TRI-COLOR 
BALL PEN 


One Pen Writes 
In Three Colors 











® Writes Biue 
e Writes Green 
e Writes Red 


»y0 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW FOR YOUR 
FREE WEAREVER HANDWRITING KIT 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
DAVID KAHN, INC. 
North Bergen, New Jersey 














1 School 
| City. State 








Select from a complete \/ assortment of Wearever Pens and Pencils from 25c to $1.95 
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Johnny in Mother Goose 
Land 


(Continued from page 32) 


(Enter the Three Little Kittens 
and Mother Cat.) 

THREE LITTLE KITTENS (in unison) — 
Three Little Kittens lost their 

mittens; 

And they began to cry, 

“Oh, Mother dear, we sadly fear 
Our mittens we have lost.” 

MOTHER Cat (shaking her finger at 
them) — 

What, lost your mittens? 

You naughty kittens! 

Then you shall have no pie. 
(Mother Cat exits as the Three 

Little Kittens wail, “Mee-ow, mee- 

ow, mee-ow!”’) 

FIRST KITTEN—Oh, sisters dear, look 
—the Gingerbread Man! 

SECOND KITTEN—We can’t have pie, 
but we can have some gingerbread. 

(The three of them, one close be- 
hind the other with arms out- 
stretched, take mincing steps in pur- 
suit of Johnny, mewing all the time. 
Johnny escapes while they exit.) 

(Enter Simple Simon and the Pie- 
man. ) 

SIMPLE SIMON (reciting) — 

Simple Simon met a pieman 
Going to the fair. 

Said Simple Simon to the pieman, 
“Let me taste your ware.” 
PIEMAN— 

Said the pieman to Simple Simon, 

“Show me first your penny.” 

SIMPLE SIMON— 

Said Simple Simon to the pieman, 

“Indeed I haven’t any.” 

PIEMAN (exits shaking his head) — 
No penny, no pie. 

SIMPLE SIMON (to Johnny)—Aren’t 
you the Gingerbread Man? (Johnny 
shakes his head no.) You can’t fool 
me. Come here, Gingerbread Man, 
I’m hungry. 

JOHNNY—No, I won't. 

SIMPLE SIMON—Then I'll catch you. 
(Runs after Johnny.) 

JOHNNY (running) — 

Run, run, as fast as you can. 

I can run away from you, I can! 
(Exit Simple Simon.) 

(Next a line of children, consisting 
of the Mother Goose characters who 
have wanted to eat Johnny, enter. 
Each child has his right hand on the 
Shoulder of the child in front of 
him.) 

Aut (take little running steps in 
place while chanting) — 

The Gingerbread Man, 

The Gingerbread Man, 

Catch him if you can. 

Catch him if you can. 

Eat him if you can. 

Eat him if you can. 

The Gingerbread Man, 

The Gingerbread Man! 

(They all run after him, but he 
escapes as they exit.) 

JOHNNY (desperately, and close to 
tears)—I’'m not the Gingerbread 
Man! I’m just Johnny Brown. Why 
doesn’t anyone believe me? Won't 
somebody help me? (Throws arms 
out in a pleading gesture.) 

MOTHER GOOSE (enters)—I believe 
you, Johnny, and I will help you. 

JOHNNY (turns around to look at 
her)—Oh, you must be the Good 
Fairy. 

MOTHER GOOsE—No, I am Mother 
Goose. 

JOHNNY—But you don’t look a bit 


like Mother Goose. (Points to a 
painting of her on the backdrop.) 
This is how she looks in my Mother 
Goose book. 

MOTHER Goose—I look like that in 
your book, Johnny, because grown- 
ups draw my picture. 

JOHNNY—But you don’t look like 
that at all! You’re so beautiful. 

MOTHER Goose—Yes, Johnny, I 
look beautiful to you. You see in 
some ways children are wiser than 
grownups. Children know that all 
mothers are beautiful and that all 
mothers act like good fairies, 

JOHNNY—Oh, Mother Goose, will 
you help me? You see, I put on my 
Halloween costume and suddenly I 
got dizzy and tired and hungry. I 
want to go home. Will you help me, 
please? 

MOTHER GOose—Yes, Johnny, but 
you must help yourself a little too, 

JCHNNY—I’ll do anything you say. 

MOTHER GOOsE—You must wish 
very hard while I sprinkle this fairy 
dust over you. (She takes a step 
towards him and with her wand 
makes a circle over his head.) 

JOHNNY (closing his eyes)—I wish 
I were home, I wish I were home. I 
wish, I wish, I wish— 

(Exit Mother Goose.) 

(The curtain closes as the lights 
go out. The lights go on to show 
Johnny in front of the curtain once 
more with his carton of toys near 
him.) 

JOHNNY—I’m home, I’m _ home! 
How good it is to be home! My own 
toys! My own books. Thank good- 
ness! (Starts to take off his costume.) 
Well, Gingerbread Man costume, I’ve 
had enough of your magic for one 
day. Wait till I tell Mother what 
happened. (Calls as he walks off 
stage.) Mommy! Mommy! 


Give and Take 
(Continued from page 48) 


“Where?” asked George. “They 
haven’t a car, and there aren’t any 
trains or buses this early.” 

“Tf you’re looking for the Froelichs, 
they left here about fifteen minutes 
ago,” called Mr. McCabe, the next- 
door neighbor. “The whole family 
started down Third Street, and Mr. 
Froelich was carrying a big wreath.” 

“Third street,” echoed George. 

“That means they are going to the 
War Memorial in the park,” said 
Pete. “Come on, let’s get on our 
bikes.” 

The village park was at the end of 
Third Street, and one corner of it 
was reserved as a memorial to the 
veterans of Hillsdale. A granite stone 
had been erected by the American 
Legion, and the town had planted 
shrubs and flowers all around it. 
Old Mr. Martin, the park superin- 
tendent, had lost two sons in World 
War II, and he personally took care 
of the memorial, spending many 
hours planting, watering, and prun- 
ing the plants. 

As the boys got to the end of 
Third Street, they could see the 
Froelich family walking up to the 
memorial stone. George was about to 
call when Pete silenced him. 

“This is a solemn moment for 
them,” said Pete. “They are laying 
this wreath as a memorial in their 

(Continued on page 104) 











O; TEN a teacher asks me: How can our school library be of most benefit to my class 
and to my boys and girls as individuals? She is also saying in effect, “Am J taking 


advantage of the many opportunities which the library offers to make my work in my 
room more meaningful, interesting, and even exciting?” 


There are of course many answers to these questions. Elementary library programs 
continue to grow as one of the most essential parts of more and more good school systems, 
An increasing number of principals and teachers are realizing that the best kind of 
education cannot be achieved by a text and a few supplementary books in the classroom, 


The library, long recognized as essential to a good high school program, is much 
more essential in the elementary school if right beginnings are to take place. Good 
reading habits must begin in a child’s formative years and grow with his abilities. 


Let me describe what goes on in our school system, where centralized libraries have been 
an integral part of the school program for more than thirty years. (See next page) 


An Instructor Library Supplement - Margaret Moss, Special Guest Editor 
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A Beginning-to- 
Read Series of 





I WANT TO BE 


Be hy Carla Greene 


EDITOR MAT I FRISh 
L WITTY 


Reads 1g Level 1 $y. 50: net, each book 
est Kg. 3 reinforced cloth 











Thirty fascinating SOCIAL STUDIES books 
covering Community and Family Helpers 
study units for first and second grades... 
also ideally suited for readiness material 
for kindergarten and beginning first grade, 
and as supplementary reading beyond 
basic reader . . . over million copies now in 
print... each 32 pages, colorfully illustrated, 
with reinforced cloth binding. 











































| WANT TO BE A 


1 Airplane Hostess 
2 Animal Doctor 
3 Baker 
4 Ballet Dancer 
5 Bus Driver 
6 Carpenter 
7 Coal Miner 
8 Cowboy 
9 Dairy Farmer 
10 Dentist 
11 Doctor © 
12 Farmer 
13 Fireman 
14 Fisherman 
15 Librarian 
16 Mechanic 
17 News Reporter 
18 Nurse 
19 Orange Grower 
20 Pilot 
21 Policeman 
22 Postman 
23 Restavrant Owner 
24 Read Builder 
25 Storekeeper 
26 Teacher 
27 Telephone Operator 
28 Train Engineer 
29 Truck-Driver 
30 Zoo Keeper 


FREE! Valuable Social Studies Curriculum 

Guide! Shows how to select the 
correct | Want To Be books to broaden 
social science understanding and increase 
reading skills in the classroom. 





The Childrens Books 
with Built-In 


Jackson & Racine 


Chicago 7, Illinois 


(C0 Send complete series of 30 books, 
: id $4 


(C0 Send individual books circled below, 
postpaid, each... 6... e cee eeenee 
Minimum order 3 books. 


123456789 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 
mal? 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 
(CO 30-day free examination privilege 

C Bill me CD | enclose $ 
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All photos: Courtesy, Public Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 





In the picture above, Margaret Moss, often spoken of as 


the dean of school library directors, is giving expert advice 


to some of her colleagues in the Madison, Wisconsin, public 


schools—advice available to you in this Library Supplement! 


IN MADISON, Wisconsin, we have experienced 
the typical growing pains of organization and are 
conscious of a need to meet the challenges of 
excellence which quality education requires today. 
A central library is found in every elementary 
school. A professionally trained school librarian 
works side by side with teachers and children in 
a library program which reflects the philosophy of 
the school and enriches its educational program. 

A small central department is located in the 
school administration building, where all books 
for our thirty schools (both high and elementary) 
are processed and sent out once a week by the 
regular school delivery. This procedure relieves 
the librarian of much clerical work, giving her 
more opportunity to work with teachers, students, 
and materials. It also greatly reduces duplication 
and results in a much smaller number of clerical 
workers than would otherwise be needed. 

Many of us have had the privilege and responsi- 
bility of growing to keep pace with expanding 
ideas of what a creative, well qualified librarian 
and a well stocked, selected, and organized library 
should do. We have seen our libraries increasingly 
enrich the work of the classroom and stimulate 
the minds and efforts of our boys and girls—thus 
we realize the part it will play in our hopes for 
better education today and tomorrow. 


HERE let me list a few of the objectives which 
should be considered in the library’s co-relation 
with the classroom and other departments of the 
school. 

a. The school library functions to achieve 
greater growth and development of every child. 

b. The school library provides for a wide range 
of individual differences, taking each child where 
he is and helping him to grow. 

c. The school library through books, periodi- 
cals, films, and other materials provides vicarious 
experiences for children, so that they may ap- 
preciate the past, comprehend the world of today, 
and intelligently prepare for experiences of to- 
morrow. 

d. The school library, by teaching the use of 
resource materials, provides the opportunity for 
the child to help himself. 
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e. The school library encourages the mastery 
of research skills, but goes far beyond this fact- 
finding process, leading the child to analytical re- 
search which sets the mood for critical thinking. 
(The effectiveness of library facilities may be 
judged largely by the extent to which critical read- 
ing is developed and encouraged. ) 

f. The school library sees that the best books 
are available to supplement and enrich the teach- 
ing and learning situation. With new, dynamic 
procedures of learning, the textbook can no longer 
be the sole source of information in the classroom, 
and a much wider scope of reading materials be- 
comes imperative. 


IN THE hope of achieving these objectives, the 
library becomes a research laboratory where stu- 
dents may work alone or in groups to develop 
independent thinking and effective reading habits. 
It is a place where the slow reader may gain con- 
fidence, the average reader may increase his 
abilities, and the gifted child may find challenge 
and stimulation. Each one has the opportunity to 
deepen his knowledge and broaden his views far 
beyond the normal requirements of the classroom. 

It is really a very short time from the “read me 
a story” stage to the time when Johnny has con- 
quered his first reading skills and wants one book 
after another of good stories which he can read 
all—well, almost all—by himself. These beginning 
readers come to the library during unscheduled 
time, maybe all alone, or in “a committee” or 
with their teacher, to choose books to take back 
to their classroom. They may come in connection 
with some class activity or they want just good 
books to be enjoyed at any time there are free 
moments. A little guidance leads them to choose 
books to satisfy their curiosities, to develop an 
appreciation of beauty, and to help them under- 
stand other people. 

Our school libraries must also present wide- 
open areas of learning and enjoyment in those 
years above the primary age. Because of differ- 
ences in abilities and interests we must avoid 
barriers in levels of reading as to the materials 
to be used. Our libraries help teachers to provide 
rich and individualized (Continued on page 78) 
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MARY V. GAVER 


Professor, Graduate School 
of Library Service 

—s University 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 


I" LAST November’s INSTRUCTOR, Phyllis Fenner called the school li- 
brary “the hearthstone of the elementary school.” She was referring 
to a school library, not a “central collection” or a “classroom collec- 
tion.” These three categories may in different localities shade into each 
other, but they are fairly representative of the different kinds of library 
provision found in schools today. 

A “school library” can be defined as a large and varied collection 
of books and other materials, housed in a central location, adminis- 
tered by a qualified librarian-teacher who provides a program of read- 
ing guidance, supervised reference work, and library instruction for the 
children. As a result of the close relationship of the librarian’s work 
with that of the classroom teachers, there are also sizable collections of 
materials in classrooms, regular class visits to the library by children 
and teachers, and a cooperatively developed program of activities for 
the children, which are related to their curricular as well as their per- 
sonal needs. The collection is large enough so that books may be loaned 
as needed to classrooms, circulated for home use to children and teachers, 
and still leave ample choice for readers in the library. Money is annually 
alloted by the board of education for its maintenance and refreshment. 
And yet, this essential school service is found in only about 35 percent 
of our elementary schools today! 

Roughly another 20 to 25 percent of our schools receive service 
from “central locations.” These may or may not be organized, that 
is, catalogued and classified, but they are staffed by volunteers (parents 
or teachers on extra duty) rather than by regularly employed and 
qualified personnel; the services they provide are therefore primarily 
those of book distribution alone, with little program. In these schools, 
books in individual classrooms are usually provided by some form of 
school-board allotment directly to each teacher; they are therefore little 
independent collections with no provision for interchange or refresh- 
ment. 

About 40 to 45 percent of our schools, finally, report provision of 
library materials only through “classroom collections.” Whether these 
are provided by loans from a county or public library, or from a cen- 
tral school district library, or are independent teacher-built collections, 
they have the disadvantage, in contrast to the “school library” and 
“central collection,” of lacking two essential provisions: (1) an organ- 
ized central collection through the use of which all children may become 
habituated to library skills and have access to a broad range of mate- 
tials, and (2) the librarian-teacher whose major responsibility is the 
provision of a continuing program of activities. 

These three categories are necessarily presented in brief, black-and- 
white terms. With variations, however, they do categorize the nature of 
library provisions in our elementary schools today. If the “school li- 
brary” described above seems to you an essential provision for your 
school system, then the new publication of the American Associa- 
tion of School Librarians, Standards for School Library Programs 
(American Library Association, 1960; $2.50) will be “must” reading 
for you. The purpose of this book is to describe for teachers, school ad- 
ministrators, and librarians the characteristics of very good school li- 
brary programs and the facilities needed to achieve them. This provision 
is believed, by the Association and by twenty cooperating educational 
organizations, to be the prerogative of every child in school and the 
responsibility of school boards to provide. Let me list a few of the high 
points of particular concern to elementary school teachers. 

First, note that the Department of Classroom Teachers of NEA, the 
Association of Childhood Education International, the Department of 


TAG NEw 
EMENTARY LIBRARN? 
STANDARDS 


How do they affect you? 





Elementary School Principals, NEA, and the Department of Rural Edu- 
cation, NEA, are among the twenty organizations which not only ap- 
pointed representatives who regularly attended the preliminary confer- 
ences, but also officially approved their participation. It was heartening 
to the school-librarian participants to have the constant interest and 
support of these colleagues in education. 

Second, let me point out that the word “program” was deliberately 
used in the title, to focus on the principle that provision of a room, 
purchasing of books, even the employment 
of a librarian, do not make a school library 
come to life. It must become a dynamic fac- 
tor of the curriculum, whose major purpose 
is the program of services it can make pos- 
sible—a program of reading and reading 
guidance, reference and supervised study, 
and library instruction. More important, 
The true concept of a school library program 
means instruction, service and activity throughout 
the school rather than merely within the four 
walls of the library quarters (pp. 14-15). 

Finally, of utmost importance is the stra- 
tegic role to be played by the classroom 
teacher in determining its effectiveness. 
Probably the most important single factor deter- 
mining the success of the school library program 
is the extent to which teachers motivate their stu- 
dents to use the library and its resources (p. 65). 

As in the case of classroom teachers, some school librarians may be 
more or less effective than others; unfortunately, when a school librarian 
is ineffective, teachers and principals tend to place the blame on the 
library itself, which is therefore deemed to have failed as an educational 
invention. All too often, in such cases, the underlying cause may lie in 
the failure of the librarian to interpret services and facilities to the 
faculty, and of the faculty to make use of the library resources. 
Standards for School Library Programs (pp. 65-67) cites, among others, 
the following recommendations to teachers who, having a school library, 
wish to cooperate to make it as effective as possible: 

The teacher makes the library meaningful and useful to his students through his 
knowledge of the library’s program and resources... 


The teacher motivates his students to make extensive use of library resources for 
classroom work and for purposes not connected with class assignments . . . 


The teacher participates in the selection of materials for the school library and 
in the evaluation of the library’s collection in his specialized field .. . 


The teacher brings his class groups to the library, sends small groups or individ- 
uals from the classroom to the library or its conference rooms to read. .. 


The teacher keeps the school librarian informed about curricular changes and 
gives advance information about class assignments . . . 

In analyzing the book, Dr. John Fischer, the new Dean at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, said, “Best of all, the standards make 
sense. You have not hesitated to state clearly what you consider to be 
sound standards, even though in many instances they go well beyond 
the present average practice.” The American Association of School Li- 
brarians solicits your cooperation in implementing these standards. 
There is a tremendous job to be done, and we hope that all classroom 
teachers who are concerned with furbishing the “hearthstone of the 
school” will join in its achievement. 


Note: The quotations from Standards for School Library Programs are used by 
permission of the Publishing Department of the American Library Association. 
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You and Your 
School Library 


(Continued from page 76) 


instruction so that each boy and 
girl may develop to the greatest 
degree possible. 


THE first job in organizing a new 
library is setting up the basic 
collection. Once this has been 
done, the selection and evalua- 
tion of new books becomes a 
stimulating and even at times an 
exhausting experience. Today, 
publishers deluge us with the op- 
portunity, to put it mildly, to buy 
quantities of really fine books. 
Therefore we must know those 
that are excellent literature, those 
which will fill our informational 
needs, and those which we do not 
want at all. Because teachers 
often feel a need to know books 
better we have requests for teach- 
er discussion groups centering 
around children’s books. 


THE recent emphasis on individ- 
ualized reading has had a new 
impact on our use of school li- 
braries. It is not unusual to find 
four to six groups of boys and 
girls with their teachers who have 
come to choose their individual 
books. The quick interest of the 
youngsters in the content of what 
they are reading has significance 
in two ways to the librarian. 
They go far beyond the skills of 
reading and enjoy much more 
the content of the story. They 
have an opportunity to read 
books which interest them. 


WHAT are the comparative val- 
ues of scheduled versus open 
periods for classes in the library? 
I should dislike to give up either. 
The scheduled class is one sure 
way to bring the indifferent or 
shy reader to the library, and 
provides a wonderful opportunity 
for sharing ideas and information 
about books. On the other hand, 
the librarian needs unscheduled 
time to help individual children, 
to work with teachers, to assem- 
ble materials, or to visit class- 
rooms. A too tightly scheduled 
library cannot give good service. 


HERE at Madison, we are in the 
experimental stages of team 
teaching. The library has become 
an important part in the con- 
structive planning of this pro- 
gram. The librarian is a member 
of the planning committees, 
books are taken to the classroom 
in quantities, and an increased 
number of small or large groups 
make constant use of the library. 


IT WOULD be a very unreal sit- 
uation to feel that school li- 
brary programs could always run 
smoothly. There have been and 
probably will again be times 
when our school buildings be- 


come so crowded tiWR the li- 
brary temporarily becomes a 
classroom, and the librarian 
works out of a makeshift stock 
room. But with the good co- 
operation of teachers and the 
ingenuity of the librarian, even 
this does not become a complete- 
ly discouraging situation. The day 
comes when the youngsters say, 


“Thank goodness, our whole li- 
brary is back again.” 


AS HAS been so truly said, 
“Many have found their fullness 
and delight in reading and each 
person can have his own accord- 
ing to his capacity and his oppor- 
tunity.” We cannot do much for 
the capacity, but the opportunity 


is the gift which any teacher or 
librarian can give. To help a child 
develop a love for worth-while 
reading is one of the finest things 
any human being can do for an- 
other. In a school system where 
the child is our highest considera- 
tion, the library is one sure 
means toward his advancement. 
This is its primary function. 
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THE CANDY BASKET 
Story and Pictures by VALENTI ANGELO 


Curious Little Mouse had a cozy nest in a bakery, but 
he was always getting into places where he had no 
business. Trapped in a candy basket one day, he had a 
dreadful fright, but learned his lesson in just the right 
way to tickle young listeners. Ages 4-7 $2.50 





CYRANO THE CROW 
Story and Pictures by DON FREEMAN 


When Cyrano, the talented crow, appeared 
on TV he imitated many birds—but when 
he was asked to caw a terrible thing hap- 
pened. He had forgotten how! He decided 
that living on the farm was better than 
being an actor, and just being himself was 


the best thing of all. Ages 4-8 $2.75 


THE MAGIC JEWEL 
By RODERICH THUN * Illustrated by Edith Kiem 


When the little Oriental princess left her jewel case be- 
hind, Peter found that animals and birds came when- 
ever he opened the box. But his trip to India to return 
the precious gem was the most magical part of all! 
Subtle full-color paintings. Ages 5-8 $2.75 


THE LITTLE DARK-HOUSE 
Story and Pictures by 
EDYTHE RECORDS WARNER 


You can almost feel the crisp winter air and watch the 
wildlife as two young boys go with their grandfather 
into the Minnesota woods to fish through a hole cut in 
the ice and learn about game laws and conservation. 


Magnificent illustrations. Ages 6-10 $2.25 


THE THREE POLICEMEN 
Story and Pictures 
by WILLIAM PENE DU BOIS 


A favorite children’s detective story 
with new full-color pictures and a 
new format. On a fabulous island 
where everyone is so busy and happy 
there is no work for the three police- 
men—mysterious things suddenly be- 


gintohappen! Ages 8-12 $3.00 


BECKY’S BIRTHDAY 

Story and Pictures by TASHA TUDOR 

One wonderful summer’s day on an old-fashioned farm, 
Becky’s family help her celebrate her tenth birthday all 
day long and into the evening. The arrival of the mar- 
velous cake is a poetic climax. Charmingly quaint full- 


color illustrations. Ages 8-12 $3.00 














THE YEAR OF THE CHRISTMAS 


DRAGON By RUTH SAWYER 

Illustrated by Hugh Troy 

Long, long ago, small Chin Li flew to Mexico on a 
dragon’s back and the dragon slept for thousands of 
years, Pepe, Chin Li’s descendant, found him again 
and together they wrought a small miracle at Christ- 
mas. An enchanting tale by a famous storyteller. 


Ages 8-12 $2.50 


DESERT DAN 
By ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 
Illustrated by Harper Johnson 


Old Dan calls his assorted animals his “family.” And 
everyone he meets—children, grownups, and wild crea- 
tures—feels his special goodness. When a terrified or- 
phaned baby burro is rescued from coyotes, she too 
learns courage from Dan’s patience. 


Ages 8-12 $2.50 


INDIA’S CHILDREN 
By BANI SHORTER »* Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 


Twelve stories based on the author’s 
extensive first-hand knowledge of In- 
dia, showing the many typical ways 
of life in the new nation. Sensitive 
drawings complement the text with 
exactness and beauty. Foreword by 
Madame Pandit. 


Jr. H.S. Age Up $3.00 


WILLIAM BLAKE 

By JAMES DAUGHERTY * Blake’s Reproductions 
The story of Blake’s life—his industry, his impatience 
with anything but the best—his temperament and his 
temper, his glorious sense of color and the grace and 
beauty of his lines, the perfections and imperfections 
that make Blake the great artist and poet. 


H.S. Age $4.00 


NEW WORLDS THROUGH 
THE MICROSCOPE 


Text and Photographs by ROBERT DISRAELI 

A remarkable collection of photographs reveals the 
wonders of nature through the microscope. The accom- 
panying text gives clear directions for duplicating these 
sights oneself. An expanded and revised edition of See- 


ing the Unseen. H.S.Age $4.00 


SCIENCE PUZZLERS 

By MARTIN GARDNER 
Illustrated by Anthony Ravielli 
Stunts and experiments that can 
be done with material usually 
found in the home—and each 
teaches something of importance 
about science. 


Jr. H.S. Age Up $2.00 











Send for free 146-page catalogue 


THE VIKING PRESS 
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Library 
Philosophy and 
Practices 


@ For years, elementary schools have gotten along with- 
out libraries. Is it really essential to have centralized 
libraries in elementary schools? 


A Outstanding educators are now considering centralized li- 
braries the most urgent need at the elementary level because 
reading is the mainstay of learning, and a library is proved 
to be a major means of increasing and improving reading; 
because research skills can be best taught through a library; 
because every school needs an easily accessible place for 
books, periodicals, and other curriculum materials; because 
libraries eliminate costly duplications of purchases. 


@ What does the school with a library have that the 
school without one lacks? 


A Here are some of the things: 
1. A place that encourages reading for every purpose. 
2. A clearing house for all types of reference materials, for 
both teachers and pupils. 
3. A center to coordinate school activities related to read- 
ing and research. 
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A well equipped elementary library has an 
adequate selection of current magazines, 





| Children hile. around 
books from 
Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, Inc. 













Adventure 


in Williamsburg 
Photographs by Carroll Seghers Il 

Story by John J. Walklet, Jr. 
The lively adventures of six-year-old 
Brucie and five-year-old Jan as they 
explore the 18th-century wonders of 
Colonial Williamsburg are captured 
in superb, sensitive photographs. 
“Their wide-eyed discoveries made 
such a charming story that it will 
be published...as a book, ApDvEN- 

TURE IN WILLIAMSBURG.” — Life. 
All ages. $3.00 


Robert Frost 


You Come Too 
Favorite Poems for Young Readers 
Wood engravings by Thomas W. Nason 
More than fifty captivating Frost 
poems selected especially for young 
people. “An ideal introduction to po- 

etry.’ —N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
All ages. $3.00 


Verity Mullens 


and the Indian 

By Natalia M. Belting 
Three-color pictures by Leonard 
Everett Fisher. “A most successful 
easy-to-read book with an amusing 
story about a spaniel that lived in 
Plymouth with the Pilgrims.” — Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly. Ages 5-9, $3.25 


Heather and Broom 
Tales of the Scottish Highlands 
By Sorche Nic Leodhas 
Line drawings by Consuelo Joerns. 
Eight Gaelic tales, charmingly retold 

by a librarian-storyteller. 
Ages 8-12. $3.25 


Stations in Space 
By Donald Cox 
Two-color illustrations by W. A, 
Kocher. All the known facts, based 
on proposals by Wernher von Braun, 
Willy Ley, and others. 
Ages 10-16. $2.95 


TWO NEW 


“Books To Begin Ox" 
Lights 


by Marcaret C, FARQUHAR 
Two-color drawings by Tom Funk. 
The evolution of man’ s lighting needs, 
from the cave man’s torch to modern 
illumination. Ages 6-8. $2.50 


Our Flag 


by Leste WALLER 
Two-color drawings by Shannon 
Stirnweis. A colorful view of Amer- 
ican history as reflected in our flag, 
including the stars recently added for 
Alaska and Hawaii. Ages 6-8. $2.50 













SI mfortant. oA fe 


For a free copy of our brand new graded 
catalog for schools, write to Dept. CB 


Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 
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A NEW Dolch SERIES 


Folblore of the World 





Reading Level—Grade 3, Interest Level—Grades 2-8 


Charming and traditional folklore tales, characteristic of each country, are 
written in the new Dolch Storyteller’s Vocabulary. This list of 684 words most 
often used in telling stories, gives a delightful new flavor to children’s books, 


Stories From Japan 
Stories From Mexico 
Stories From Hawaii 


Write for free brochures describing our 17 new fall books 
Junior Science Books edited by Dr. Nancy Larrick (Grades 2-5) 
Discovery Books edited by Dr. Mary Austin (Grades 2-4) 





Champaign, Illinois 


List Price per book $2.75; Net $2.06 
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@ Granted, then, that elementary schools need libraries, 


A The success of the library depends on the person in charge 


@ If a school cannot afford a library, then what? 


A Stop at the word afford. If you take the stand that a library 





@ But isn’t this “schoo! policy,” rather than something 


A Teachers tend to overlook the strength of their support for 


A It does in many schools by such activities as letting children 
create their own displays about books they like; using the 
library to display examples of children’s art and creative 
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for juniors 


THAT FRESHMAN FEELING 


They’ve been going to school for years—why then “that freshman 
feeling” that so many boys and girls know? It isn’t just the new 
faces, new courses, new ways of learning, new decisions—and 
Judy Scott provides some insights into this bewildering period and 
explains how the student can make his high school experience 


both enjoyable and meaningful. $2.96 


CUES FOR CAREERS 


Emphasis on the importance of matching 
ability, desire and temperament to the 
job makes this book very helpful in 
choosing a career and preparing for a job 
in industry and the professions. Carefully 
researched. Detailed index. $2.96 


PATTERN FOR PERSONALITY 


Discusses personality development in 
home and school and answers questions 
about proms, summer romance, and 
going steady. Includes a self-analysis 
test and a brief look at the future. $2.96 








MANNERS FOR MODERNS 


Social success for both boys and girls is 
easy when Judy Scott’s pointers on 
manners, clothes right for the occasion, 
travel, invitations, and what-to-do-when 
are at hand for ready reference. $2.96 


LESSONS IN LOVELINESS 


Intelligent, responsible know-how on the 
essentials of grooming, and a common 
sense approach to beauty and per- 
senality. $2.96 


MEMO FOR MARRIAGE 


Problems of dating, petting, engagements 
and pre-marriage attitudes are discussed 
in straight-forward language from care- 
fully researched material. Authoritative. 
Foreword by Dr. James H. S. Bossard. 

$2.96 


MACRAE SMITH CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
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4. A place intrinsically organized to serve individual dif- 
ferences. 

5. Facilities for teaching the science of library practice. 
And there are others to add. 


are trained librarians necessary? 0 


of it. If your school’s elementary library program is going A 
to be truly dynamic, experience shows that you need a li- 
brarian both for the collection of materials and the services 
the librarian renders. Few teachers can adequately acquaint 
themselves with all the materials at hand. 


is essential to your learning program and not a fringe or 
extra service, can your school afford not to have a library? 


teachers can control? 


the elementary library program. Many libraries are started 
by teacher efforts, and teachers must be behind the library 
if it is to succeed. 0 


@ Can the library stimulate the school’s program of cre- A 


ativity in art, music, dramatic arts, and creative writ- 
ing? 


writing; having special displays of books, tying in with other 








ae Bias 


The most effective book purchases are those made after librarians and 
teachers have spent long hours evaluating and selecting them. 
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activities; using the library to publicize special weeks, such r Soe eee oe ee ee ee Oe oe ae ee 1 
as Brotherhood Week in February and Music Week in May; 
. and having a special place to display a book of the week, a 


hild’s painting, a f terpiece, th - | i Uh Go I 
: rele ing, amous masterpiece, or some other aes Are you using the Le 4 books 
for Wsupplementary texts 


@ How about a collection of books in each classroom in- 
stead of a centralized library? 


oa . 
7 9 reading enrichment 
A Classroom collections cannot possibly care for all the needs 
- of children of varying degrees of reading ability and interests. programs 
s Besides, children soon grow tired of the same books and 
t cease to use the library center in the classroom. e 
classroom projects 
@ How are books selected for purchase? 
k a. ae . : The LET’S GO books are informative, well-illustrated introductions 

A Final selection is the responsibility of the librarian, but she to what makes up the community we live in, and are of particular 
y actively solicits your knowledge of the needs and interests interest to elementary schools. Each book is designed to make more 
ir of the children in making her choice. Well organized school 


meaningful the learning experience of classroom trips. LET'S GO 
books can be read as preparation before the trip or as an added 
knowledge-builder after returning to the classroom. Suggested 
projects and related activities for teacher use are included on the 
inside of each jacket. 


districts have plans for teacher participation in choosing 
books, and supply current selection aids for evaluation com- 
mittees or faculty meeting discussions. Look at your own 
& program critically, especially if you are resorting to traveling 
exhibits and book fairs from which hurried choices are made. 


Decide whether you are sufficiently involved in this impor- LET’S GO 
or tant matter, and avoid spur-of-the-moment choices. 
d 
" The Arts, Amusement 
, i i in r ——_TO AN ART MUSEUM ——TO THE CAPITOL 
Q Are there wae = having oes re Ss ee by Mary Jo Borreson « Grades 3-6 by Bernard Rosenfield « Grades 4-6 
school library? ___TO A BALLET by Chana Slavita __TO A CITY HALL by Louis Wolfe 
Grades 3-6 Grades 4-6 
‘ . . — TO A CIRCUS by Laura Sootin «——TO THE F.B.I. by Bernard Rosenfield 
> A Many, and it supplements, rather than competing with, the Grades 2-4 Grades 2-5 
it 


public library program. It makes reading a source of pleas- — fo 8 CS ty Leura. Sects —7O pitas « @edes 00 
ure and entertainment; develops individual reading lists; ——TO A POLICE STATION | 
motivates enthusiastic book sharing among children; avoids a 


‘ learning lag; gives the librarian a better chance to know 


by Laura Sootin « Grades 1-4 


——TO THE SUPREME COURT 


by Bernard Rosenfield « Grades 3-6 


: : " —TO THE UNITED NATIONS 

ne the children; provides time for story hours and other ac- —TO A NEWSPAPER by Laura Sootin HEADQUARTERS by Joanna Cochrane 
e e,e : . rades 3- 

a tivities. And, remember, much of the cost of it can be borne TO THE TELEPHONE COMPANY vO THe U.%. er 


by Naomi Buchheimer e Grades 4-6 


by the summer recreational program of your community. 


by Bernard Rosenfield « Grades 3-5 
——T9O A TELEVISION STATION ——TO THE WHITE HOUSE 


. ‘ s 
by Naomi Buchheimer ¢ Grades 2-5 by Bernard Rosenfield « Grades 3-6 





Community Living Nature Studies 


—10 A BANK by Laura Sootin —_FOR A NATURE WALK by Jean Rosner 
| Grades 4-6 Grades 3-6 
—._.TO WATCH A BUILDING GOING UP j 
by Jeanne Goodspeed © Grades 1-4 —-.TO A ZOO by Laura Sootin ¢ Grades 3-5 
—_TO THE LIBRARY 
| by Naomi Buchheimer « Grades 2-5 


——TO THE POST OFFICE 
by Naomi Buchheimer « Grades 1-3 


——TO A SCHOOL by Naomi Buchheimer ——TO A BAKERY by Naomi Buchheimer 
Grades K-1 Grades 2-4 
— —TO A CANDY FACTORY 
by Naomi Buchheimer « Grades 3-5 


Transportation, Commerce ——TO A DAIRY by Jeanne Goodspeed 


Grades 1-4 
: ——TO A FARM by Laura Sootin 

—._TO AN AIRPORT by Laura Sootin 

» sage ta : 70 A supebendingt 
——TO A FREIGHT YARD —— 4 

by Bernard Rosenfield * Grades 3-5 by Jeanne Goodspeed ¢ Grades 1-3 
—__TO A GARAGE by Jeanne Goodspeed 

Grades 1-3 


—..TO A HARBOR by Diana Hammond 
Grades 3-5 


ima a perist by Naomi Buchheimer 


Grades 3- 
| Science | ___TO A HOSPITAL by Diana Hammond 


Grades 3-5 
—..TO A PLANETARIUM by Louis Wolfe 
Grades 3-5 
—_.TO A RUBBER PLANT 
by Marilyn C. Wilson ¢ Grades 3-5 
~——TO A WEATHER STATION 
by Louis Wolfe « Grades 3-6 ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER 
$1.86 OR CLIP AND MAIL 
net each 
In 
Guaranteed 





School and Library Department 
G. P. Putnam's Sons 

210 Madison Avenue 

New York City 16, N. Y. 


(J Please send the LET’S GO books checked above 
at $1.86 net each. 


( Please send the new complete list of 158 titles 
now available in Guaranteed Library Bindings. 


The LET’S GO books are | 
now available in Putnam's 
Guaranteed Library | 
Binding: v silk- 
screened covers, | 
ae 


Name or School 





WJ washable cloth over 
heavy binders board, 9 
side sewn and 
reinforced. 





Address. 





City and State 
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9"! GRADE 


4™ GRADE 


TH 
7™ GRADE a 







6" GRADE 


£2 | Britannica Junior — 


oe 


The Encyclopaedia that’s designed 








to be 5 grades deep! 


Britannica Junior is designed especially to 
meet the needs of boys and girls at the 
elementary school level. No attempt is 
made to cover subjects beyond this level. 
All material is directed toward the special 
interests of elementary school children — 
content is as wide as a fourth grader’s 
curiosity, coverage deep enough for an 
eighth grader’s probing. 

Not only is each subject covered more 
thoroughly, but the vocabulary is kept 
simple. Each article is more easily under- 
stood—more stimulating to young minds. 


82 


Large type, colorful illustrations, simple 
diagrams and short sentences are just a 
few of the features that make Britannica 
Junior the ideal encyclopaedia for ele- 
mentary school children. 

And, of course, continuous revision 
keeps Britannica Junior up-to-date in cur- 
rent events and keeps it in step with new 
methods of teaching. 


Write for your free teaching aid, “Money at 
Work”— designed to instill economic competence. 
Address: John R. Rowe, Dept. 405, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 





Designed especially for unassisted use by elementary school children 
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The Teacher and 
the Librarian 


@ How can the teacher best acquaint the librarian with 
what is going on in the classroom? 


A Librarians should always have their own copies of teaching 
guides and courses of study. Many schools provide dupli- 
cated forms on which teachers make notes for the librarian 
Others have a work board on which new units are entered. A 
brief conference with the librarian, in the library if possible, 
is the most valuable. Even five minutes of conversation in 
the hall, in the teachers’ lounge, or at lunch will help to 
orient the librarian. Proper timing is also important. Be 
sure to give your librarian at least three days’ advance notice 
if possible. 


@ Should the librarian be expected to attend teachers’ 
meetings? 


A The more the librarian is recognized as a full-fledged mem- 
ber of your teaching team, the more the library can do for 











NEW PICTURE BOOKS AND ILLUSTRATED 
STORYBOOKS FROM MACMILLAN 





GOGO 
THE FRENCH SEA GULL 
by Louis Slobodkin 


A gourmet gull is definitely off course in 
the hot-dog and mustard waters of New 
York harbor. Ages 6-10. 


Library edition $3.25* 


MISTER BILLY’S GUN 
by Berta and Elmer Hader 


How will Mr. Billy save his garden from 
a hungry quail family? Scarecrow? Fence? 
Gun? Ages 6-8. Library edition $3.50* 


FOLLOW THE BROOK 
by Dorothy P. Lathrop 


Two raccoons, quick and curious, “follow 
the brook,” and discover new worlds in 
shallow waters, under river fern. 

Ages 6-8. Library edition $3.25* 


WHEN I GO TO THE MOON 
by Claudia Lewis 
illustrated by Leonard Weisgard 
A space-child arriving on the moon reaches 
out to the earth with new wonder, and 
the earth becomes a new moon for us to 
rediscover. Ages 6-10. 

Library edition $3.50* 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. EDITION 


THE LITTLE LEFTOVER 
WITCH 

by Florence Laughlin, 
illustrated by Sheila Greenwald 


Family love turns the tables on a green- 
eyed, black-haired little witch who falls 
from the sky one Halloween night. 

Ages 6-10. $2.75 


BECKY AND HER BRAVE 
CAT, BLUEGRASS 
by Miriam E. Mason, 
illustrated by Robert MacLean 


Becky, daughter of Daniel Boone, finds 
that pioneering through wild country to 
Boonesborough, Kentucky doesn’t allow 
much time for little girls to be “little” or 
for cats to be kittens. Ages 8-12. $2.75 


THE JOURNEY WITH 
GRANDMOTHER 

by Edith Unnerstad 

illustrated by Claes Backstrom 


Czarist Russia—twelve-year-old Anders 
sets out with his grandmother for a year 
of travel, enterprise, and adventure. They 
go from Stockholm, to Helsingfors, to 
St. Petersburg. Ages 8-12. $3.00 


RE- Bound according to 
Ke ~ssany 8M. specifications 





HALE’S CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 












ls. fa 


SELECTED TO FIT 

THE NEEDS OF AN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
LIBRARY ... 


Priced to Fit Your Budget! 


40% Discount from List — Write for 1960-61 Catalog Now 


CADMUS 
BOOKS 


Hundreds of fine titles for all grade levels, in all subject 
areas. Selected by the famed Cadmus Editorial Board -~ 
bound in the famed Cadmus way. 











LANDMARK 
BOOKS 


Internationally acclaimed authors present history and bio- 
graphy in top literary form. Beautiful, full-color litho- 
graphed covers, sturdy bindings. 





ALLABOUT 
BOOKS 


Authentic background in all phases of science for interme- 
diate and upper grades. Written by experts, geared to 
today’s curriculum emphasis. Hale bindings make these 
books as practical as they are stimulatingly beautiful. 





THROUGH 
GOLDEN 
WINDOWS 


The finest collection of children’s literature ever assembled, 
incorporating the best of the old and the new for all grade 
levels in diverse subject areas. Ten volumes of incompar- 
able beauty, available singly or in combination. 





1201 SOUTH HASTINGS WAY 


« EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 
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Houghton 


Mifflin 
Company 





publishes the finest 
books available for 
supplementary reading 
for all ages 
from kindergarten 


through high school. 


Among those fields 
which we cover are 
history, 
social sciences, 
natural history, 
science, and 


literature. 





In answer to the 
widespread demand, we are 
putting a growing number 

of our books in 

Guaranteed Library Bindings, 
including our North Star 
and Piper Books and, of 
course, our picture books. 


Write for our free complete descriptive 
catalogue, graded for school use. 


2 Park Street, Boston 7 





your school. Use your librarian wisely. Invite her to serve 
on curriculum committees and to attend planning meetings, 
especially where teachers of several sections of the same 
grade meet to coordinate social studies and science activities. 
Include the librarian on social committees too—she’ll be a 
worth-while addition. 


@ Can the library contribute to programs of individual- 


ized instruction, especially in reading? 


A Many librarians are making enlarged purchases of books to 


support individualized reading. In most IR programs, chil- 
dren obtain books in the library and go back to the class- 
room to read them. A few schools are experimenting with 
having the entire individualized reading program take place 
in the library. Often both the teacher and librarian check 
on reading skills and comprehension. This can be effective, 
but requires new thinking and planning for adequate library 
facilities and personnel. 


@ How can teachers and librarians work together for 


more effective library periods? 


A The library period should not be considered as an extra, 


but as an integral part of the school program. Story hours 
are especially important in introducing kindergarteners and 
first-graders to the library, and can be used effectively with 
older children too. Library periods should include both 
listening and participating experiences, built around special 
interests, a unit of study, or a class problem. The librarian 
and teachers should cooperate in working out a total pro- 
gram. 


@ Should the librarian be used as a relief or substitute 


teacher? 


A It is poor policy to expect the librarian to substitute for an 
absent teacher. On the other hand, an invitation to the li- 
brarian to visit a classroom will enable her to learn more of 
the interests and needs of children. Such visits help her in 
suggesting enrichment materials. 





A secluded corner of the library, far from dis- 
tracting classroom activities, lets a child con- 
centrate on his book of interest at the time. 
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For imagination, 
attractiveness and 
lasting value, some 
of the year’s finest 
books for young 
readers... from 


DOUBLEDAY 


Here is the family 
gift for children of 
all ages this Christ- 
mas and for years 
to come... a poeti- 
cally reverent, lav- 
ishly illustrated 
book, with thought- 
fully selected ex- @ 
cerpts from the 
Bible and hundreds 
of pictures and dec-  @# 
orative touches. 31 : 

pages in full color; 128 black-and-white 
illustrations; decorative touches in color 
on every page. Includes colored map of 
the Holy Land. 256 over-size pages. $6.95 


THE OLD 
TESTAMENT 


Illustrated by Marguerite de Angeli 








THE DOLL AND THE KITTEN 
Dare Wright; illustrated with photo- 
raphs by the author. Edith and Little 
| ts visit a farm in a wonderful new 
book by the author of The Lonely Doll. 
Ages 2-6 $2.50 
THE BIG BIG BOX 
Barbara Adam; illustrated in color by 
the author. A gay tale of make-believe 
in which a big box becomes everything 
from a schoolroom to a pirate ship. 
Ages 2-6 $2.00 
MY HOPPING BUNNY 
Robert Bright; illustrated in color by the 
author. Exuberant picture fantasy of a 
boy and a marvelous bunny on a country 
journey. Ages 2-6 $2.00 


KAROLEENA’S RED COAT 

Charlotte Steiner; illustrated in color by 
the author. A popular author-artist tells 
a story of long ago about a little girl who 
finds school is fun once you have a best 
friend, Upto6 $2.50 


SMALL CLOWN 
Nancy Faulkner; illustrated in color by 
Paul Galdone. Beginning readers will en- 
joy the story of eight-year-old Pete doing 
is clown tricks under the Big Top. 
Ages 4-8 $2.00 


MARIO: A Mexican Boy’s Adventure 
Marion Garthwaite; illustrated by Ronni 
Solbert. A boy from a tiny Mexican town 
is hi-jacked across the border to work as 
a California field hand. Ages 8-12 $2.50 


CREATURES OF THE NIGHT 

Dorothy Sterling; illustrated in color by 
Winifred Lubell. How to study and enjoy 
the fascinating world of common noc- 
turnal insects. Ages 8-12 $2.95 


THE CITY UNDER THE BACK STEPS 
Evelyn Sibley Lampman; illustrated by 
Honore Valintcourt. This fantasy (with 
sound scientific background) takes Craig 
and Jill inside a fascinating ant colony. 

Ages 8-12 $2.95 


SECRET OF THE OLD POST-BOX 
Dorothy Sterling; illustrated by Grace 
Paull. Pat, a new girl in town, helps 
solve the tantalizing mystery surrounding 
a pre-Revolutionary house, 

Ages 8-12 $2.95 


Send for complete descriptive catalog of 
Doubleday Jr. Books — FREE 


DOUBLEDAY (Jz)ooxs 


en Garden City, N. Y. 
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NEW 
Mc KAY 
BOOKS TO 


Kindle 
‘A Young 
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IF EVERYBODY DID 


By JO ANN STOVER. Illustrated by 
the author. What would happen if 
if everybody spilled tacks? Made 
tracks? Dropped a cup? Gleeful 
drawings show the comical results. 
Ages 5-8. $2.95* 


MARY CHANGES 
HER CLOTHES 


By ELLIE SIMMONS. Illustrated by 
the author. A gay story, with delight- 
ful pictures on every page, showing 
a little girl’s joy in constantly 
changing her clothes. Ages 6-8 $2.50 


GHOST IN THE CASTLE 


By WILLIAM MacKELLAR. IIlustrated 
by Richard Bennett. An exciting 
story of young Angus Campbell’s 
adventures with the strange Mr. Mac- 
Spurtle of Craigie Castle. 

Ages 8-12. $2.75* 


DECK THE STABLE 


By IVY O. EASTWICK, Illustrated in 
color by Nora S. Unwin. A Christ- 
mas Eve tale, told in singing rhyme, 
with charming pictures of children 
and animals. Ages 7-10. $2.75* 


PLEASE PASS 
THE GRASS! 


By LEONE ADELSON., Illustrated by 
Roger Duvoisin. An _ enchanting 
book in gay colors, about all the 
delights of playing, picnicking, ex- 
ploring, having a good time on the 
grass. Ages 6-8. $3.00* 


THE BIBLICAL ZOO 


By SUSAN R. NEVIL. Illustrated by 
the author. An unforgettable visit 
to Jerusalem’s unique Biblical Zoo, 
where only descendants of animals 
and birds mentioned in the Bible 
are being collected. Ages 7-10. $3.75* 


A BOW FOR TURTLE 


By DOROTHY HEIDERSTADT. Illus- 
trated by William Ferguson. How 
an Indian boy earns the right to ex- 
change his toy weapons for a real 
bow and arrows. Ages. 7-10. $2.50* 


TRAVELER'S JOY 


Poems by IVY EASTWICK, Illustrated 

by Decie Merwin. How many lovely 

wild flowers got their names is told 

in “verses that practically sing them- 

selves."—The Horn Book. 

Ages 7-10. $2.50 
*Side Sewn 


All books cloth bound 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC. 
119 West 40th Street, N. Y. 18, N. Y. 
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Scheduling 


Should periods be scheduled for classes to go to the 
library? 


Regularly scheduled library periods serve many purposes— 
they provide practice in the techniques of finding and using 
books; they furnish the means for gaining more information 
in subject-matter areas; they motivate outside reading; they 
bring the reluctant reader to the library; they give librarian 
and children the opportunity to get acquainted with each 
other. They develop good habits of borrowing and returning 
books. 


How closely should library periods be scheduled? 


Of course this answer is affected by the size of your school, 
but even in a large school, scheduling should not be too 
tight. It is a mistake to so overload the librarian with classes 
that she does not have time to give the kind of service she 
knows is needed in order to have a good library program. 
Give her freedom to visit classrooms, to schedule special 
groups, to work with student committees. 


At what grade level should library periods begin? 


Practices vary widely. Some schools begin with kindergarten 
or first grade; others not until third grade. With a good li- 
brary and a good librarian, the earlier the better! 


Should the teacher be expected to accompany the 
group? 


Yes, it is best if the teacher and librarian work together in 
giving reading guidance. You may not agree with this an- 
swer but certainly it reflects the soundest educational prac- 
tices. Some schools work out a compromise—with the teach- 
er staying until the children have made their new book 
selections. 


When a school has a library but not a librarian, how 
can teachers schedule and use the facilities? 


You may have a librarian in charge of all libraries in your 
district. If so, she will work out a schedule for class visita- 
tions, making provisions for you to learn about books and 
other materials, and setting up procedures for keeping the 
library running smoothly. Without such a person, your 
principal may appoint a library committee of teachers. Some 
schools have a part-time librarian or a rotating plan where 
one teacher a week assumes responsibility for opening and 
closing the library and making sure books are available. But 
these are makeshifts. The teacher’s domain is in the class- 
room; she should not have to be a part-time librarian, too. 


What are some activities carried on during the library 
period? 


Best of all, children read, read, read. Books are returned 
and new ones selected; children look up references; the li- 
brarian carries on a planned program for teaching library 
skills; new books and periodicals are introduced and book 
experiences are shared. Some libraries have listening corners 
with earphones, and viewing booths. It is not a time to have 
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ANNIE PAT ano EDDIE 
CAROLYN HAYWOOD 
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Annie Pat takes the 
center of the stage 
in a story full of 
fun and laughter. Jilus. 
by the author. 
Ages 8-12. $2.95 





THE REAL HOLE 
BEVERLY CLEARY 





Father comes to the 
rescue when the twins 
can’t agree about what 
to do with the big 
hole in the back yard. 
Illus. by Mary Stevens: 
Ages 3-6. $2.75 


SHAG 
LAST OF THE PLAINS BUFFALO 


ROBERT M. McCLUNG 
“Memorable as a study of plains life, 
a new facet of conservation, and a 
portrayal of immense animal dignity.” 
— V. Kirkus. 
Illus. by Louis 
Darling. Ages 
8-12. $2.95 





PROJECT MERCURY 
CHARLES COOMBS 


» ¥ 





Man in outer 
space is the 
subject of this 
carefully 
pe documented and 
dramatically illustrated book. 
Illus. by Robert G. Smith, 
Ages 8-12. $2.75 


DRUMS, RATTLES, 
AND BELLS 
LARRY KETTELKAMP 


A beautiful book about 
percussion instruments 
that also gives simple 
instructions for 
making and playing 
them. Illus. by 
the author. 
Ages 8-12. $2.75 






COUNTRY SNOWPLOW 
LEONARD SHORTALL 


A farmer’s son who likes to watch 
the cars whiz by saves the situation 
when traffic seems hopelessly stalled. 
Illus. by the author. Ages 4-8. $2.50 
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Borzoi Books 
on Science 
and Nature 


THE TALE OF A POND 
written and illustrated by 
HENRY B. KANE 


Describes a full year’s life cycle of ani- 
mals and plants living in and around a 
pond. Close-up photographs and line draw- 
ings provide a wealth of information. 
Ages 10-14 Grades 4-8 
128 pages Clothbound $3.00 





THE TALE OF A 
MEADOW 
written and illustrated by 
HENRY B. KANE 


A companion book to The Tale of A Pond. 
The life of animals, insects and birds liv- 
ing in a meadow illustrated with photo- 
graphs and line drawings. 

“Mr. Kane’s photographs and drawings of 
animals, birds, and plants are unsurpassed, 
and his writing equals them in beauty, 
simplicity and absorbing interest.” 


Horn Book 
Ages 8-12 Grades 4-8 
128 pages Clothbound $3.00 


THE STORY OF THE 
PLATYPUS 
by ALFRED G. MILOTTE 
illustrated by 
HELEN DAMROSCH TEE-VAN 
“Factual account of the life of the platy- 
pus, including clear descriptions of the 
place in which he lives and his relation- 


ships to other wild life of the area. Rec- 
ommended.” Library Journal 


Ages 9-12 Grades 4-up 
128 pages Clothbound $2.75 


HURRICANES 
AND TWISTERS 
by ROBERT IRVING 
illustrated by 
RUTH ADLER 
“An unusually interesting, basic explana- 
tion of the causes, nature, behavior, pre- 
diction, and disastrous results of hurri- 
canes and tornadoes, written in clear 
straightforward style and illustrated with 


diagrams and photographs.” 
A.L.A. Booklist 


Ages 8-12 Grades 4-8 
160 pages Clothbound $2.75 


Also by Robert Irving 


ENERGY AND POWER ages 8-12 $2.75 
ELECTROMAGNETIC WAVES 

ages 10-12 $3.00 
ROCKS AND MINERALS ages 8-12 $2.95 
SOUND AND ULTRASONICS 

ages 10 up $2.75 


Available from your regular 
supplier 


BOR ZO! 
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Write for circular describing 
all Borzoi Books on Science 
and Nature. 


BORZOI BOOKS 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, INC. 
501 Madison Ave., New York 22, N, Y. 








children finish their arithmetic, or do other classroom tasks 
not related to the library. 


@ Some schools use children as library helpers. Is this 
a good practice? 


A Teachers in such schools generally like the plan. It develops 
special interests, it gives the class an added contact with the 
library, and it stimulates increased reading. Remember, in 
selecting these children, to consider the slower average child 
as well as the very bright one; and rotate your schedule so a 
child is not absent from the same class week after week. 
Many schools have successful library clubs that operate the 
student-helper program. 


@ Should the teacher be free to send an individual child 
to the library any hour of the school day? 


A Yes. Even if a class is having a lesson there, the library 
should always be available for use. 


@ But shouldn’t the library be closed while the librarian 
is at lunch or visiting classrooms? 


A No! An open-door policy is really best, even if it means 
more library helpers. 


@ Should children be able to take reference books back 
to the classroom? 


A It depends upon how many reference books are available. 
Schools with limited facilities must Jean toward keeping the 
books in the library. They might be allowed to go to the 
classroom for a few hours or a day with the understanding 
that should other groups need them in the library, the li- 
brarian will send for them. 


Upper-grade pupils can be of great assistance 
to the librarian, and the experience gained 
will be valuable to them later. 
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Junior Books e Fall 1960 


HURRAY 





FIRST PARTING 


By SKULDA BANER. Decorations by Don- 
ald Lambo. After a year of teaching at 
a prairie school, Anna Magnuson has 
given so much and shared so many ex- 
periences that she understands every 
parting must leave some of the heart 
behind. Ages 12-16. $3.25 


PETRUS, Dog of 
the Hill Country 


By JOSEPH E. CHIPPERFIELD. Illus. by 
Stuart Tresilian. A shepherd dog serves 
his master on the hills of Hebron until, 
that task well done, he goes to compan- 
ion the One he once found cradled in a 
manger. All ages. $2.95 


SOMETHING OF MY OWN 


By NETA LOHNES FRAZIER. Jacket by 
Johannes Troyer. Charlotte takes a 
newspaper job to help with college ex- 
penses, and during the hectic summer 
she, and those around her, learn much 
through her experience. 

Ages 12-16. $3.25 


FIRE IN THE VALLEY 


By JACK HAMBLETON. Jacket by Arnold 
Sockman. Photographs. The true story 
of a famous forest fire: how it started, 
how it was fought, how, after it was 
finally conquered, the valley was re- 
stored. Ages 12 up $3.75 


WATER FOR THE WORLD 


By ELIZABETH S. HELFMAN. Illustrated 
by James MacDonald. How water is 
stored, sent and delivered; its many 
uses, its future sources, its effect on 
history and religion, people and poli- 
tics. Ages 12-16. $3.75 


WITH THE WILL TO GO 


By AGNES DANFORTH HEWES. I)lustrat- 
ed by Donald Lambo. In 1595 Pieter 
and his merchant uncle use the first 
flute, or storage, ship in adventures to 
befuddle Spain and set the Dutch on 
the long sea route to the Indies. 
Ages 12-16. $3.75 


THE FIRST COMERS 


indians of America's Dawn 


By ALICE MARRIOTT. Illustrated by 
Harvey Weiss. How the first Indians 
came over to America, what manner of 
life they led, what civilizations they 
built. A fascinating introduction to re- 
search methods. Ages 12-16. $4.50 


MARK OF A CHAMPION 


By THURMAN THOMAS SCOTT. Illustrat- 
ed by Edward Shenton. The great 
Chance kennels are brought back to 
prosperity through the courage of @ 
young boy and a promising puppy. 
Ages 10-14. $3.50 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY 
119 West 40th St., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 
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MORROW JUNIOR BOOKS 


AMERICA 


A HISTORY FOR PETER 
GERALD W. JOHNSON 


Illus. by LEONARD EVERETT FISHER 


This outstanding history of the 
United States for young people is 
now complete . . . discerning, lively, 
strikingly illustrated. 





AMERICA IS BORN 
Covering the period from Columbus 
to the Founding Fathers. “Fresh, ex- 
citing.” — Saturday Review. Ages 10 
up. $3.95 


AMERICA GROWS UP 
From the Revolution through the 
term of President Wilson. “An ex- 
ceptional book.” — V. Kirkus. Ages 
10 up. $3.75 

AMERICA MOVES FORWARD 


The crucial period from 1917 to the 
present. “For every school library.” 
— V. Kirkus. Ages 10 up. $3.95 


WILLIAM MORROW & COMPANY 





SPECIAL 2-MONTH . 


TRIAL OFFER! 


For > 
practical %& 
helop— J 


IN RUNNING YOUR 
SCHOOL LIBRARY 


what books to buy 

which ones to order pre-bound 

how to run book fairs 

the use of paperbacks 

how to plan a new school library 
book lists in special fields 

book reviews of all the new juveniles 
ideas for effective exhibits 

use of records in the school 

facts to help you boost your budget 


Junior Libraries 


Appearing once a month, Sept. through May, 
each issue is packed with ideas and articles to 
help solve your library's problems, extensive 
book reviews to simplify book selection, and ab- 
sorbing news and views of children’s literature. 
Try this “‘no risk” trial offer...“Junior Libraries” 
is just $3.50 a year ($4 outside USA). Sign up be- 
low...you need not pay one cent till you have 
received copies for two months. Then, if not 
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completely satisfied, merely write “cancel” on 
the bill we'll send you—and owe nothing. 
Junior Libraries, Dept. 1, 62 W. 45 St., N. Y. 36 


| 

| 

| Please sign me up for .......... subscriptions to 
| Junior Libraries on the special ‘‘no risk” trial 
offer. $3.50 for 9 issues ($4 outside USA) 
| 

| 

| 

| 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
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Books in 
the Classroom 


@ What reference books should be a permanent part of 
every classroom? 


A Only reference books that deal with an area exclusively be- 
longing to a certain grade should be assigned to that class- 
room, and even these should be kept in the library if there 
are many sections of the same grade. Too many reference 
books permanently assigned to a classroom tend to make the 
learning program ingrown, and also dissipates the library 
collection. 


@ Are there other books that should be a permanent part 
of each classroom? 


A Yes, supplementary reading books and auxiliary reference 
books, especially in science and social studies. 


@ Should collections of books be brought from the li- 
brary to the classroom? 


A By all means, yes. This is one of the big services rendered 
by the central library. Your librarian will be glad to select 
suitable titles. 


@ How many? 

A This depends upon your library facilities, but a librarian 
usually orders extra copies of books if they are in demand. 

@ For how long? 

A Use any book as long as necessary, but then see that it is 
returned promptly. In well-run schools, room collections 


may be returned piecemeal to avoid tying up books for a 
long period of time. 


@ Should books lent to the classroom be taken home 
overnight? 


A Theoretically, a book taken home should be “signed out” 
in the library. However, some schools find that it is wise to 





New Scribner Books 
for Young Readers 
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Marcia Brown 
TAMARINDO! @ 


Illus. in 4 colors by the author. A joyous 
story of a lost donkey, four smail boys, 
and a riotous search through the Sicilian 
countryside. Ages 5-9 $2.95 


Adrienne Adams 


THE SHOEMAKER 
AND THE ELVES @ 


Beautifully vivid pictures by Adrienne 
Adams illustrate this favorite Grimm 
Brothers folk tale. Ages 5-9 $2.95 


Leo Politi 


MOY MOY ® 


Illus. in 2 and 4 colors by the author. A 
bright story of Moy Moy and her family, 
who live on Chanking Street in Los 
Angeles and celebrate the Chinese New 


Year. Ages 4-8 $2.95 
Louise Floethe 
THE INDIAN 


AND HIS PUEBLO @ 


Illus. in 4 colors by Richard Floethe. 
The life of the Rio Grande Indians in 
New Mexico, now and long ago. 

Ages 5-10 $2.95 


Mary Little 


FIDELE @ 
THE LEGEND OF A GOOD DOG 

Illus. in 4 colors by the author. A medi- 
eval legend of how a little dog won his 
way into Heaven to join his master — 
pictured with gentle humor, in the style 

of illuminated manuscripts. 
Ages 6-10 $2.75 


Dick Snyder 


ONE DAY AT THE ZOO @ 


A story of a morning in the zoo, told 
with photographs of animal scenes any 
child can see for himself. 

Ages 4-8 $2.95 


Norman Bate 


VULCAN @ 


Illus. in 2 colors by the author. An old- 
fashioned steam engine, at the coming 
of the diesel, is dramatically trans- 
formed at the steel mill. 

Ages 5-10 $2.75 


Jeanne Carbonnier 


CONGO EXPLORER 


Illus. with photos. and maps. An ab- 
sorbing portrait of Pierre Savorgnan de 
Brazza, the explorer who used peaceful 
means to colonize the French Congo. 

Young Adults $3.00 


@ Side sewn, strongly reinforced, 
with cloth covers that can be wiped 
S clean with a damp cloth. Look for 
this hs og designating Scribner 

S Durable Bindings 






CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS ¥ 
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make exceptions, especially in the lower grades—but be 
sure your librarian is in accord with what you do. Often she 


will supply you with simple room charge cards to place in LIPPI NCOTT 


the books. : ® 


They're really nice! 
NEW 


ne ee nen te 


Books for 
Fall 1960 








FROM @ Should children ever be permitted to take home stand- 
ard reference books, such as a volume of an encyclo- 
pedia? 






Remember that children do not recognize the artificial de- 
marcation that adults make in kinds of books. The book that 
. answers the question, regardless of type, is what they want. 
REST Schools are adopting more lenient borrowing policies but at 
fate the same time they insist that children assume the respon- 
ee sibility of prompt before-school return of reference books 
: taken overnight. 


IT'S REALLY NICE 
by Louis Pohl 






GOD MADE THE WORLD 


Three-color drawings on every page. 
The things that are really nice—like 
bare feet in the grass, a puppy, snow- 
men, and many more—turn out in this 
enchanting book to be really fun. 

4 up. 


NAILS TO NICKELS 


The Story of American 
Coins Old and New 
by Elizabeth A. Campbell 
Drawings by Leonard Weisgard. An in- 
troduction to the history of money in 
America— ideal for beginning coin col- 


lectors as well as beginning readers. 
7 up. $3.00 


EMILY EMERSON'S MOON 


by Jean Merrill 
and Ronni Solbert 
Three-color drawings by Ronni Solbert. 
Emily Emerson’s father promised her 
the moon and, in a surprising way, 
Emily got her moon. 4 up. 2.75 


STRANGE TRAVELERS 


by Sigmund A. Lavine 
Illustrated by Gloria Stevens. Describ- 


es the migrations of creatures of land, 
air and sea. 10 up. $2.95 


THE HAPPY DAYS 
by Kim Yong Ik 
Illustrated by Artur Marokvia. A pene- 


trating story about Korean children 
today. 10 up. $3.50 


BREAK FOR THE BASKET 


by Matt Christopher 


Illustrated by Foster Caddell. An easy- 
to-read story about a boy who gains 
confidence in himself as he learns to 
play basketball. 7-10. 2.75 


*THE THINKING BOOK 
by Sandol Stoddard Warburg 
Four-color drawings by Ivan Chermay- 
eff. Secret thoughts, far-away looks, 


strange ideas — delightfully presented 
in a stimulating book. All ages. $3.00 


*An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 


LITTLE, BROWN 
& COMPANY 
Boston 


they mature? 
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Children’s 
Reading 


@ What balance should there be between fiction and non- 
fiction in a child’s reading? 


A One of the great contributions of modern children’s litera- 
ture is the introduction of many nonfiction books of high 
caliber. In fact, many children do not differentiate between 
fiction and nonfiction. If these books are presented with the 
same enthusiasm as the stories, the child is likely to have a 
balanced reading diet. Remember that children, like adults, 
are faddists. They may read one type of story for a while, 
and then tire of it and go on to another. 


@ Do children’s choices of books change gradually as 


A Not necessarily, but their tastes expand as their reading in- 
creases. Early reading patterns tend to continue. Of course, 
they outgrow some of their love for the fanciful, but you 
shouldn’t fall prey to fixed ideas about children’s likes and 
dislikes. Show them many books—then let them choose. 





Reading and sharing with others stimulates 
| the enjoyment of good books. 









By PELAGIE DOANE. Illustrated in 3 
colors by the author. With very simple 
words and child-like pictures this love- 
ly book makes the youngest child aware 
of the wonders around him. Grades es 
of 


NANETTE A French Goat 


By MIREILLE MAROKVIA. Illustrated by 
Artur Marokvia. An amusing story of a 
handsome goat who looks like a deer 
and who involves Ann and Paul in all 
sorts of adventures. Grades 1-3. $3.00 


TIME FOR YOU 


How Man Measures Time 


By DUANE BRADLEY. Illustrated by Anne 
Marie Jauss. From the primitive “shad- 
ow stick” to the atom-powered clock, 
this book tells the story of the systems, 
methods and devices man has used to 
measure time. Grades 4-6. $2.75 


THERE STAND THE GIANTS 


The Story of the California Redwoods 


By HARRIET E. WEAVER, [llustrated with 
color photographs, colored charts, old 
prints and photographs. A former ran- 
ger-naturalist tells the story of the 
world’s biggest and oldest trees. A Sun- 
set Junior Book. Grades 4-6. $2.95 


THE KEY TO NEW YORK 


By ALICE FLEMING. The glamour and 
fascination of the New York of today 
is presented against the quiet days of 
its early history. Grades 4-7. Photo- 
graphs and a map. Keys to the Cities 
Series. $2.75 


THE LAND AND PEOPLE 
OF PORTUGAL 


By RAYMOND A. WOHLRABE and WERN- 
ER KRUSCH. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs. In a book brimful of color and 
adventure, the authors have painted a 
picture of sunny little Portugal—peo- 
ple, geography, industries, culture, his- 
tory. Grades 7-11. $2. 


PAINTED ROCK 
TO PRINTED PAGE 


By FRANCES ROGERS. Illustrated by the 
author. An exciting history of graphic 
communication from cave painting and 
carving to movable type and modern 
printing. Grades 6-9. $3.50 


JUNIOR YEAR ABROAD 


By ROSAMOND and JUDY du JARDIN. 
The real-life story of an American 
girl’s year of study in France. Grades 
7-up. $2.95 


Send for FREE 1961 catalogs of books 


for (1) elementary and junior high, (2) 
high school. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
E. Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 








At last—an appealing, 
up-to-date, accurate 
encyclopedia 
created especially 
for grades 3 to 6 


THE GOLDEN BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


IN GOLDENCRAFT LIBRARY BINDING 


oe of the attributes of the educated man has 
always been his ability to locate information 
on any subject quickly and easily. And one of 
the goals of the teacher has always been to make 
research work an exciting, rewarding prospect. 

Now, thanks to THE GOLDEN Book ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA, this is a process you can start in the third 
grade. For it is such a colorful, attractive, and 
easy-to-use Encyclopedia that “looking it up” is 
fun for the very youngest pupils. 


No More Copying Verbatim From 
Too-Difficult Texts 


Third and fourth graders no longer have to wade 
through material that is much too difficult for 
them to understand when they have assignments 
on dinosaurs, on the opening of the West, or on 
the U.N. They can absorb what they read in THE 
GOLDEN Book ENCYCLOPEDIA. Full-color pic- 
tures on every page make the text even clearer 
and easier to understand. 


The Work of Distinguished Scholars 


THE GOLDEN Book ENCYCLOPEDIA was prepared 
under the editorship of Bertha Morris Parker. 
Thirty contributors and consultants included 
such eminent authorities as Willy Ley, Illa 
Podendorf, Mary Reed, Glenn T. Seaborg, Louis 
Shores and Paul A. Witty. 


Free Examination — Order On Approval 


THE GOLDEN Book ENCcyYcLopeEpDiA is the lowest 
priced encyclopedia ever offered for school and 
classroom use: the 8-volume set, in sturdy Gold- 
encraft Library Binding, is only $39.50, net. We 
are so sure that you will appreciate its unique 
value that we will send it to you on approval. If 
you do not agree that THE GOLDEN Book EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA will be an enormous help to you and 
your pupils, you may return it for full credit or 
refund. Order from Golden Press, Inc., Educa- 
tional Division, Dept. GP-29, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


FREE: To make THE GOLDEN 
Book ENCYCLOPEDIA even 
more valuable to teachers the 
editor-in-chief has compiled a 
Reading and Study Guide 
which we will supply you free. 
This Guide shows you how the 
Encyclopedia can be used by 
students in preparing oral and written reports, 
finding specific facts, and in free reading periods. 
In addition, it helps the teacher plan units by 
telling her exactly where information can be 
found on all aspects of a subject in all 8 volumes. 


The nation’s 
educators 
cheer THE 
GOLDEN 
BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


“Will fill that missing link that 
I have felt so strongly in the 
third grade . . . The format of 
the books intrigues everyone 
who sees it. Each page is 
colorful and appealing. The 
whole set of 8 books is filled 
with bright and gay illustra- 
tions. They are also true and 
factual.” —Grace L. Dondero, 
Principal, Robbins Lane 
School, Syosset, New York, in 
GRADE TEACHER 


‘Will be an inspiration to 
teachers and librarians, as well 
as to children, and will aid 
them immeasurably in present- 
ing units on the use of the en- 
cyclopedia and in correlation 
with Science, Social Studies 
and Language Arts.” — Mar- 
garet S. Sandine, Head, Ma- 
terials Center, CHICAGO TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGE 


“Being three-fourths Yankee, 
I was suspicious of my instant- 
aneous enthusiasm for this 
new encyclopedia for ‘young- 
grade children.’ Now after 
thorough examination and en- 
joyment of the ‘eight accurate, 
fact-filled volumes, dramatic- 
ally illustrated with more than 
6,000 color pictures,’ I am 
even more enthusiastic.’ — 
Phyllis Fenner, N.Y. TIMES 
BOOK REVIEW 
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GOLDEN PRESS, Educational Division, Dept. GP-29 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me () Tue Goitpen Boox Ewncyctorepia at the special school and 
library price of $39.50 transportation paid. — Tue Gotpen Picture Attias at 
the special school and library price of $14.95 transportation paid 

I enclose —) check money order for } Bill school. If I am 


C 
not completely satisfied with the books, I may return them within ten days for 
full credit or refund 


Name 
© Full color illustrations on every page ® Vocabulary range of 7700 words 
© 8 volumes, 192 pages each © Printed in large, clear type 

© Fully indexed in final volume © 1375 entries 

© Over 375 maps in color 


School 


Address 


City 
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4 THE GOLDEN BOOK 
PICTURE ATLAS 
oF THE WORLD 


IN GOLDENCRAPT LIBRARY | 


b pre's never been such an easy-to-under- ASIA (Volume 4): 


stand, easy-to-use, colorful Atlas. Created The Col : Steaks and af the baat 

by a distinguished staff of educators, under AS SERED SSS «+ » HERES GUNS CS aS Eee 
sl nas East ... the mysterious Himalayas . . . bear hunters 

the supervision of Dr. Phillip Bacon, Pro- in Siberian forests . . . home of Tibet’s High Lama 
fessor of Geography at Teachers College, ... mirror lakes of Kashmir . . . modern India. 
Co i iversity, THE GOLDEN BOOK 

lumbia University, ; AFRICA (Volume 5): 
PICTURE ATLAS OF THE WORLD has glorious 2 
full-color illustrations on every page. It is The vast Sahara Desert . . . Moslems at prayer... 








P i aan fn ie eee the pyramids . . . the Suez Canal... a textile mill 
an excellent companion reference set to THE in Cairo ... camel caravans... a river steamer on . F Many dev 
GOLDEN Book ENCYCLOPEDIA. the Congo... . the Aswan dam. . . the Sphinx. bsg f % help in so 
Today, when international understanding AUSTRALIA, Oceania and 
is yageeren | essential to world peace, there the Polar Regions (Voiume 6): 
is no better way to equip your students for . 
, feed th P le . The strange marsupials in Australia . . . ranches and ; . good 
responsible citizenship than to make avail- nev ee . lale a : ; : ; 
cowboys from New South Wales. . . icebergs in the writt 
able to them knowledge of other peoples. North Atlantic . . . and a special 24-page section of 
statistical maps of the world. : . even 
Here's a sampling of the fascinatin -cat . ' = ima 
biects that Qs lored in the Atl ° ‘ FREE: THE GOLDEN BOOK aa 
subjects that can be explored in the Atlas: Picrune ATLAS OF Tue oo 
WORLD will be shipped to : sf 
NORTH AMERICA (Volume 1): schools and libraries in a possi 
specially designed display 
Eskimos and Indians. . : the Empire State Building unit. This attractive, colorful 
and the Golden Gate Bridge Ks the Panama Canal cardboard case can be used o How 
... the lush tropics of Central America . . . beautiful ‘ iy, : : : 
Hawaii. just as it is to keep the Atlas in a convenient 
spot in your classroom. A Mak 
SOUTH AMERICA (Volume 2): Free Examination — ' view: 
= he You May Order On Approval : ‘ whet 
D AES TES . . . SROWCERPSE VERORSES . . « We are so sure that you will recognize the 8 er, O 
Indian marketplaces . . . the Amazon rain forest . . - , Se i 4 
oil derricks of Maracaibo and Caracas . . . banana exciting value of THE GOLDEN Book PicTuRE can | 
and coffee plantations . . . reed boats on Lake ATLAS OF THE WORLD once you have seen it, reser 
Titicaca. that we will send it to you on approval. If you soon 
do not agree that it will be an excellent set to 
EUROPE and the U.S.S.R. (Volume 3): have in your classroom, you may return it for 
ee full credit or re - ar f j : 
Big Ben and Parliament . Norwegian fiords . . Pp . ~— ’ t refund ycer from Golden ‘ 0 How 
the ruins of Ancient Rome... scenes from behind FCSS, SHC., Educational Division, Dept. ’ ; P 
the Iron Curtain . . . sponges from the Aegean . . GP-29, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, = ; atiol 
a busy London port ... . the vineyards of France New York. ~* r) ; 
A Disc 
o in th 
—® Complete set, 6 vols. — $20 list - ques 
r* de GOLDEN PRESS, Educational Division, Dept. GP-29 
f Special Educational price 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. wan 
$14.95 net Please send me () Tue Gotpen Book Picture ATLas oF Tue Wortp at the special stear 


©° Mose. than 1,000 maps and Encycuorsoia at the school and library price of $40.50 —Ctransportation paid. 
photographs in glorious full color I enclose check © money order for O Bill school. If I am 

. Set in large, clear type oe pea pey A  ig with the books, I may return them within ten days for 

© Color illustrations on every page 

® 6 volumes, 96 pages each 

© Index in each volume 


Name 


School 





Address 


City State 





created for grades 3 to 6. 
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Help children develop reading patterns that show breadth 
and depth. 


Is there value in children’s reports to other children 
about books they read? 


Children will be wonderful salesmen if they are given the 
opportunity. In addition, they unconsciously use phrases 
from the books as they talk, thereby enlarging their vocabu- 
laries and improving their speech. If you still have stereo- 
typed book reports, stop them right now—but substitute 
something worth while in their place. 


Should children be required to give book reviews? 


Deliver us from this evil! A required report for every book 
read only makes reading obnoxious to the children. There 
are lots of other ways to share a book; a simple skit, a brief 
portrayal of a character, a puppet show, or a picture are all 





Many devices on the library bulletin board will 
heip in solving problems in the classroom. 


good examples that encourage listening skills too. If oral or 
written reports are done, let children report on an exciting 
event, describe a character, speculate on a different ending, 
imagine a different setting, or take issue with the author on 
what he had the characters do. This is a better test of what 
they gleaned from the book than any formal report could 
possibly be. 


How can new books be introduced to children? 


Make a big thing of the arrival of new books—displays, re- 
views, reading an exciting incident to them, and best of all, 
whetting their interest with a preview by the librarian, teach- 
er, or boys and girls. Such devices as limiting the time a book 
can be borrowed, posting a waiting list, or putting a book on 
reserve cause attention, but if they are artificial, children 
soon see through them. 


How do teachers help children make intrinsic evalu- 
ations from reading? 


Discussing a character’s actions and reactions to situations 
in the book helps to stimulate this type of thinking. Try such 
questions as “I wonder why Sally thought Mrs. Martin didn’t 
want her to come,” or “Suppose John had won the race in- 
stead of Bob. Do you think he would have reacted the same 


been prepared by the Tangley Oaks Educa- 
tional Center to help guide pupils in the use of 
reference materials. These new teaching aids 
tell where to look for what, and how io use the 
information available in an encyclopedia. They 
clarify the meaning and use of key words, visual 
aids, cross references, related articles, and 
subheads. 

The educators and editors who developed 
these booklets were guided by use of their pre- 
liminary materials in classroom situations. A 
third grade class in research skills, studying 
Hawaii and other subjects at the Tangley Oaks 
Laboratory School, utilized the “Fact Finders’’ 
booklets with gratifying success. 

‘These pre-tested teaching aids are now avail- 
able in limited numbers. Why not put them to 
work in your classroom? 





PUBLISHER'S HOUSE, 


Lake Bluff; itinois 


Dedicated To The Creation of Better Books 


bas 


NEW TEACH 


Three graded “Fact Finders” booklets have 






sai “a —— 
FREE: Single copies of the 
12-page Fact Finders booklets, 


eer Grades 3 and 4 
eS ee Grades 5 and 6 
MA Bivic cessed Grades 7 and 8 


Please designate grade level 
desired. 














‘What is a fish ? 


The B/P What Is It Series 
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Paperbacks come of age —for every age! 


READERS’ CHOICE 
The Budget Book Service 


For all readers, ages 8 to 18, 
500 outstanding paperbound books .. . 
Approved for school use. . . 
Continuously available—at discount— 
From one convenient, reliable source. 


Thousands use the Readers’ Choice annotated book list to 
supplement school library collections—to stimulate wider 
leisure reading with bright, appealing paperbacks—to order 
class sets of classics, reference. books, required reading— 
all at low cost. Send for your free copy now. No obligation, 


of course. 

















4 CLUB PLANS TO SPARK STUDENT READING! 


Originals - Reprints 


0 
Outstanding Juveniles 


ARROW 
BOOK CLUB 
grades 4, 5, 6 


An abundance of good books 
for middie-grade readers, 
chosen by educators and li- 
brarians, priced at 25¢ and 
35¢ each. 


Five times each year Arrow 
Offers a varied selection of 
18 colorful paperbounds, at- 
tractively designed with 
large type, ample iliustra- 
tions, easy-to-read formats. 
Pian includes free dividend 
books, professional annota- 
tions on each book's ability 
and interest level. 





SOC ESESETES HEE SEEHEHEHEEEHEEEEHESE 


Used by more than 78,000 librarians and teachers. 


Sponsored by Scholastic Magazines. 


Wide pany 
0 
Teen-age Reading 


TEEN AGE 
BOOK CLUB 
grades 7, 8, 9, 10 


Each year more than one 
million teen-agers read 
more books, better books 
. « « discover that reading 
is fun... through the Teen 
Age Book Club. 


TAB offers mature books for 
voracious readers and en- 
ticing choices for those re- 
luctant to read . . . in ail, 
196 titles each year, at 25¢ 
and 35¢, chosen by reading 
specialists for youth appeal 
and literary merit. Free 
dividends, helpful materials. 





CCC SHEETS SESE EEOEE 


Solid — Fare 
Young Adults 


CAMPUS 
BOOK CLUB 
grades 10, 11, 12 


For senior high students— 
the reading favorites of 
young people, timeless 
classics and timely best- 
sellers from all major pub- 
lishers of paperbacks! 


A distinctive new idea in 
reading, Campus provides 
significant books to chal- 
lenge college-bound stu- 
dents, enjoyable leisure 
reading for all young adults. 
All of the year’s 142 selec- 
tions offered at discount; 
most cost less than 50¢. 


SCS EEE ESHEETS ESEEEEE 


New, Convenient Source 


0 
Science Paperbacks 


SCIENCE WORLD 
BOOK CLUB 
grades 7 through 12 


A feature of Science World 
magazine (junior and senior 
editions), this unique Club 
will offer selected lists of 
paperback books, covering 
a broad range of science 
subjects and grade levels— 
all available from one de- 
pendable source. 


An abundance of good books 
to meet the ever-increasing 
demand for inexpensive 
science materials in the 
schools. 


Scholastic Book Services, 33 W. 42 St., New York 36, N.Y. 


Please send complete information on the paperback 
book services I have checked. No cost or obligation, of 


course. 


() READERS’ CHOICE Book List 


0) Arrow Book Club 
0 Teen Age Book Club 


(J Campus Book Club 
J Science World Book Club 











Name. 
Mail Coupon for School 
FREE Materials! os 
City. Zone. State. 
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SCIENCE BOOKS 


for the young reader 


Dr. Franklyn M. _ Branley, 
Director of educational serv- 
ices and Associate Astrono- 
mer at The American Muse- 
um - Hayden Planetarium, 
and Dr. Roma Gans, Profes- 
sor Emeritus of Childhood 
Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, have 
supervised and edited the 
Let’s Read and Find Out 
books. These books have one 
serious purpose—to encour- 
age the young child to ex- 
plore his surroundings. 


As Dr. Gans has said: 
"One of the main problems 
primary school teachers face 
is to stimulate interest in 
books. Practical experimen- 
tation may provoke the young 
child’s interest in the world 
around him, but it is not 
enough. Books are needed to 
give him direction.” 


Each of the Let’s Read and 
Find Out books: 


(1) presents basic sci- 
ence information 


(2) is written with an 
understanding of how 
children think 


(3) is brief enough for 
the pupil to cope with 


(4) is long enough to 
challenge him. 


Write for free booklet 
and details, 


* 

BIG TRACKS, LITTLE TRACKS 
A TREE IS A PLANT 
HOW A SEED GROWS 
THE CLEAN BROOK 
THE MOON SEEMS TO 
CHANGE 


Full-color illustrations 
$2.35 net each 


* 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 


432 Park Avenue South 
New York 16, New York 


way?” Gradually children will raise such questions without 
prompting on your part. 


@ What about books read aloud in the classroom by the 
teacher? 


A A time-tested idea that’s as good today as it was a hundred 
years ago. Even ten minutes a day is good. In this way a 
teacher may give her children glimpses of outstanding liter- 
ature which is still beyond their independent reading level. 
Don’t miss this opportunity to broaden your pupils’ horizons. 


@ How can teachers know more about children’s books? 


A Your librarian will pass on information on new books for 
you to see, present new books at the beginning of faculty 
meetings, or set up a display for teachers. Some teachers 
make a practice of clipping review columns and newspaper 
supplements. All adults—librarians, teachers, parents— 
profit from reading more children’s books. Try it—you'll 
find them far from dull. (Continued on page 94) 


Teachers |" 














Send for These 


The American Association of School Librarians, a division of the 
American Library Association and a department of the National 
Education Association, has produced the following materials to 
help you as you develop an effective library program in your 
elementary school: 


Elementary School Libraries, a Bibliography of Magazine 
Articles, consists of a listing of articles in recent periodicals 
on many aspects of an elementary school library program. 


The Elementary School Library: The Story of a Library Pro- 
gram Developed in Baldwin-Whitehall School District is a 
reprint of the special supplement in the November 1959 
Instructor. Articles by a principal, a library consultant, a 
teacher, a pupil, a parent, and others describe with enthusiasm 
the role the school library plays in their educational program. 


How to Start an Elementary School Library is a small folder 
listing seven beginning steps in planning a library and recom- 
mending for purchase several important publications. 


Is There Something Missing in Your School? is an attractive 
and colorful brochure to promote the 1960 ALA publication 
Standards for School Library Programs ($2.50). Answers are 
given to such questions as: What is a school library? Who 
makes it effective? Where are school libraries needed? How 
can standards help? 


Needed: More and Better Elementary School Libraries is a 
reprint of an article written by Mary V. Gaver, Professor, 
Graduate School of Library Service, Rutgers University, for 
the January 1960 Journal of the American Association of 
University Women. Miss Gaver outlines a step-by-step pro- 
cedure to determine the status of school libraries in a com- 
munity and suggests a program for action. 


The materials listed above may be secured by sending ten cents 
(for postage) to: American Association of School Librarians 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Another help is Aids to Choosing Books for Your Children, a 
leaflet listing many good booklists as well as books on the sub- 
ject of children's books. It can be purchased from The Children's 
Book Council, 174 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, for ten cents. Al- 
so available in quantity, 50 for $1.00. 




















all look for well-written books 
for children which tell good 
stories and at the same time 
stimulate a love for reading. 
Here are some from Henry Z. 
Walck, Inc. 


When f Grow Up 
Written and illustrated by Lots LENSKI. 
A new “Read-and-Sing” book about all 
the wonderful things to.be When I 
Grow Up. Ages 4-8. $2.25 


Frank Luther Sings 


Lois Lenski Songs 
A 12-inch, long-playing high-fidelity 
record. Music by Clyde Robert Bulla. 
Side 1: Songs of Mr. Small; side 2: the 
three “Read-and-Sing” books—At Our 
House, I Went for a Walk, When I 
Grow Up. Ages 4-9. $5.95 


Mr.Noah and theAnimals 


Monsieur Noé et les Animaux 


Written and illustrated by Matias. A 
picture book in French and English. 
Ages 5-8, 2.00 


Johnny the Clockmaker 


Written and illustrated by Epwarp 
ARDIZZONE. The story of an enterpris- 
ing boy and a grandfather clock. Ages 
6-10. $3.00 


Cooking Fun 


By BARBARA GUTHRIE MCDONALD. 
Illustrated by Vee Guthrie. Hints and 
helps for young cooks. Ages 6-10. $3.00 


Tough Enough’s Indians 


By RutH and LATRoBE CARROLL. The 
Tatums meet real Cherokee Indians. 
Ages 7-11, $2.75 


Grasses 


By IRMENGARDE EBERLE. Illustrated by 
Ezra Jack Keats. The story of grasses 
and their uses. Ages 7-11. $2.75 


Boyhoods 
of Great Composers 
‘By CaTHeRIneE Gouon, Illustrated by 


Edward Ardizzone. Six famous com- 
posers as young boys. Ages 7-11. $2.50 


Quarterback’s Aim 


By BEMAN Lorp. Illustrated by Arnold 
Spilka. An easy-to-read sports story. 
Ages 7-11, $2.75 


The Old Testament Story 
Adam to Jonah 

By KATHERINE FESSENDEN, Illustrated 

with 38 masterpieces of world art. The 

story of the family that grew to be a 

nation, Ages 8-12. $4.75 


Tunnels 


By Fon W. BoarpMAN, Jr. Illustrated 
with photographs and "diagrams. The 
history of tunnels all over the world. 
Ages 10-14, $3.50 


HENRY Z. WALCK, Inc. 
101 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.3 


Successor to Oxford Books for Boys and Girls 
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LET YOUR CLASS 
TAKE PART 
IN THE YEAR’S 
GREATEST 
ADVENTURE! 





The first packet includes a 28” x 17” 
map of the area for the classroom and 
40 copies of the first 4-page Himalaya- 
gram for your students. Later issues 
to follow. 


Send for Free Series 
of Himalayagrams 
from the Publishers of 
WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Follow Sir Edmund Hillary, Mt. Everest’s conqueror, as he 
leads the World Book Encyclopedia Scientific Expedition to 
the Himalaya to test high altitude survival. Give your stu- 
dents background information on this scientific search. The 
series is yours for the asking. Fill out the coupon to receive 
your set now! 


—_——— oe a ee ee Ge ee Se 
Himalayagram 
World Book Encyclopedia 
Merchandise Mart 
Chicago 54, Illinois 


Please send a complete Himalayagram packet for my class. 
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Research Skills 


@ Who teaches research skills? 


A Anyone who is with the child while he is doing research— 


the teacher, the librarian, and other children. If the child 
is working at home, parents help to establish patterns. In 
some instances, a child is even self-taught. This means he 
can learn bad habits as well as good ones. Using hit-or-miss 
methods to locate references, finding part of the answer and 
then stopping, and copying from the book and claiming it as 
his own will occur unless librarians and teachers work to- 
gether to make a general plan for teaching the research skills 
effectively. 


@ Are research skills best taught formally or incidentally? 


A They must be taught both ways. It is usually economical and 


practical to build readiness and to teach skills with an entire 
group. But a child may forget a skill unless he also uses it 
in his work. He may know how to use a card catalog, but 
ignore it. He may be taught to outline, and not use an out- 
line in making a report. He may be required to prepare 
bibliographies, yet do his research from a single source. This 
means that the skill should be re-emphasized as the need 
arises and this may occur in the library or in the classroom 
as part of the language arts program. One last point—every 
child doesn’t need the same practice. 


@ Can efficiency or growth in research skills be meas: 


ured? 


A Yes, educators believe it can be measured just as readily as 


arithmetic computation and reading comprehension. This is 
a new concept for some schools which have not recognized 
the teaching of research skills as a special obligation of the 
elementary school. 


@ Is there a sequential program for grade levels? 


A It already exists in many schools and is being developed in 


others. It will be a topic in many workshops and faculty 
meetings this year. Watch for these goals to be spelled out 
even more in new curriculum bulletins. A word of caution 
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— if you set out to raise research standards in your school, 
be careful not to impair the spontaneous use of materials 
and the desire to read. It is not an “either-or” but a “both” 
program. 


@ What are minimum goals for a sixth-grader ready to go 


on to junior high? 


A These are generally accepted ones—in no special order: 


He uses the card catalog easily. 

He is able to find and collect information from more than 
one source. 

He takes adequate notes. 

He can organize his findings. 

He uses library facilities for a sustained period. 

He has developed a desire to read. 

He has a positive attitude toward the library and its facilities. 
He works independently without disturbing others. 


@ What kind of card catalog is best for elementary 
schools? 


A Some schools have only two types of cards—author and 
title—but subject cards are absolutely essential. Once you 
have them, you will find that they are used most of all. 


@ At what age can children use the card catalog? 


A Some bright second-graders go to it. Third-graders and be- 
ginning fourth-graders use it, and by the end of fourth and 
beginning of fifth grade, most children treat it as an old 
friend. 


@ Are library mechanics, such as the use of the card 
catalog, the major skills taught at elementary level? 


A Absolutely not. These are means, not ends. The use of the 
card catalog is one of many skills a child needs and it is 
taught only to make his research experiences easier and more 
effective. The librarian’s first concern is how much and what 
children read. 






































It takes research and planning 
to write a good paper. A variety 
of reference books in the library 
provides adequate material for 
good research experiences, 

















































































































Margot Austin : 
COUSIN’S TREASURE 


A small, trusting bear sets out on a very eventful treasure hunt, armed with a 
shovel and pail and a treasure map he has made himself! Cousin soon discovers 
that marking the X is far easier than finding it, and several wily “friends” 
only help to confuse him further. Right down to the surprise ending, this is 


Looking 


for 


Treasure? 











4-7. $2.50 


Margot Austin at her enchanting best. Reinforced cloth. Ages 4-7. $2.75 


a Inez Hogan 


LITTLE LOST BEAR 


Cubby is rescued by Mother Bear and told to stay safely at home in the hollow 
tree. Soon he finds that his tree is just like an apartment house, and he goes 
adventuring with his neighbors, from the chipmunk who lives under the roots 
of the tree to the chickadee whose nest is at the very top. Inez Hogan again 
wisely combines common sense with whimsical humor. Reinforced cloth. Ages 














. Toni Hughes’ 
Book of PARTY FAVORS & DECORATIONS 


The author of the popular FUN WITH SHAPES IN SPACE, etc. shows how 
9-12-year-olds can develop their creative imagination while making posters, 
cards, masks, etc. Open a new world of fun for holidays, school days and 
rainy days by following concise instructions, simple diagrams and photos. $3.75 


























E.P. DUTTON 300 Park Ave. South New York 10 | 











Delightful Illustrated Books 


mola Clalilela= 


Ikerchat and Sarah 

by Pamela Lioyd 
2 How a small girl nursed a 
chicken back to health and 
taught it to do tricks. Young- 
sters will love it. 





j 





A Fox in the House 
by Charlies Philip Fox 
An “easy-to-read,” exciting 
= story of how a young 
.., “x boy raises a fox. Many beau- 
a2 tiful wild life photos. 
Ages 6-8 $2.50 








Ages 4-6 $2.00 


Aesop with a Smile 
by Ernestine Cobern Beyer 
ge ivex.. All of Aesop’s ancient wis- 
(On AY dom set in rollicking verse 
*- 48) and illustrated with Vee 
{(g\ & Guthrie's charming animal 
- folk. 
Ages 8andup $2.50 







Corky Meets a Spaceman 
by Naoma Zimmerman 
and Ruby Schuyler 


“Teachers and parents will 
welcome this story geared to 
the needs and interests of 
modern children.” — Paul J. 
Misner, Superintendent of 
. Schools, Glencoe, Illinois. 


Ages 7-10 $2.00 








First Sail for Skipper 


by Richard Henderson 
- 


Full of information on sail- 
ing...plus an adventurous 
story of a trip aboard a sail 
boat. Diagrams and pictures 
w7_as well. 





Throw Stone 

The First American Boy 25,000 Years Ago 
by E. B. Sayles 

and M. E. Stevens 


The story of the first people 
ever to come to America, 
forced to move by the Ice 
Age. Combines history with 
adventure aplenty. 




























$3.95 
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A -12 50 
= wash want Ages 9-14 $3.75 
The Visitors from Oz “Easy-To-Read” Titles . . . $2.50 each 
by L. Frank Baum t* Come To Come To 
Brand new, hitherto un- The City The Pet Shop 
published stories of Scare- t* Come To Come To 
; some ~ = be er The Farm The Circus 
ch Jac mpkinhead an 
iy“ Dorothy. 96 fascinating ¢ Come To See Our 
pages, illustrated in 4 col- The Zoo Pony Farm 
ors and black and white. Frisky Little Dog Tim 
bs + Wilson Cata’ 
fon ae S ALA Booklist 


plete Catalog 
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BOOKS by and for 
Teachers Librarians Educators New Fa IB 0 


A BASIC BOOK COLLECTION FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES, 7th Edition 
By Miriam Snow Mathes with the assistance of consultants from ALA, ASCEI, 
ASCD, NEA, NCTE, and NSTA. 


Lists and annotates 1000 in-print books and magazines for a balanced working 
collection for grades K-8. Grade level and complete buying and cataloging 





ou 

information given for each title. Subject, author, title index. ABC " Ri 

February 1960 $2.00 By Bruno Munari om 

Book Week is here again with many beautiful books for all ages. Of the he G 

A BASIC BOOK COLLECTION FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, 3d Edition making of ABC books there is no end, but there is always room for one ee 
. es : ° ° : s§ 

By Margaret V. Spengler with the assistance of consultants representing ALA of beauty and originality. The children will be surprised constantly st ar 

ACSD, NCTE, NEA. end NSTA . what the letters stand for: a fly, a flower, a feather, and a fish. That little old Indias 
> ’ ’ . . ° : ° n 

A balanced selection of more than 1000 in-print titles for grades 7, 8 and 9 > comes inte the book again and again. At the end, sssss. That fly —_— he wa 

which will enrich and support the curriculum. Complete buying and catalog- ges up to 6 World; $3.50 in wh 

ing information in addition to annotations for each title. Subject, author, title 

index. ture t 

lot ab 

February 1960 $2.00 SOMETHING NEW AT THE CIRCUS yt 


By Hannah Simons, illustrated by Margaret Brad field 
There have been many circus books 
for older children, but here is one 
for the littlest. “There is something 


STANDARDS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARY PROGRAMS 


By the American Association of School Librarians in cooperation with twenty 
professional and educational associations. 




















Qualitative and quantitative standards for functional school library programs new on the side of the barn.” The 
in all types and sizes of schools. Covers grades K through 12. ox told the sheep, and so on, down } 
March 1960 $2.50 through the barnyard went the news. ] 
A ci ter. H th imals 
THE BOOKLIST AND SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS BULLETIN al tgs Rha Rd co 
A twice-monthly magazine reviewing current books for children, young people, to-read story with repetition that is 
and adults recommended for library purchase. Features the unique reviews of Sun, Lovely Minctections 1 l . 
encyclopedias and other reference works, both recommended and noi recom- r y — I 
mended for purchase. Twenty-three issues Ages 3-7 Abingdon; $2.00 ] 
One year subscription $6.00 y 
] 
R . zine ANGELIQUE 
Order direct from American Library Association By Janice, illustrated by Roger Duvoisin 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, ill. The place is Paris, on the prettiest street. The heroine is Angelique, the 
happiest duck in all France—that is, until Coco, a black poodle, came and 
changed everything. After meeting a sparrow and a cat in the Luxembourg GINNIE 
Gardens, the little duck learned that one must defend one’s home. Illus- By Cather 
For Social Studies: = = just-right pictures. sia ” — All little 
ges ittlesey House; Ricks on 
F un Around the Wor Id leries are 
A book about sory of C 
os = of thirty year 
the world, pre- bs 
pared in close co- ya a Pere oo 7 F ree 
ordination with ritten and illustrated by Don Freeman 
the United Na- This author always has an amusing story. 
tions, through His new one has as its hero a crow who 
og —— imitates other birds. When invited to be 
go ay pra on a TV program, he felt he had arrived 
ty member na- until the audience wanted him to be like 
tions, a_ brief himself; for the life of him, he couldn't 
a — —_ think how. Gay pictures. 
how its children ; Ages 4-8 Viking; $2.75 
live, with the Reprints of 
emphasis on how , : : 
they play. With each nation is also an this November ae ‘ble 
activity based on that country—cos- Book Supplement are available THE PIE WAGON 
tumes, crafts, games, recipes. upon request. Orders must be By Lillian Budd, illustrated by, 
(Ages 9-14) $1.00 received by November |, 1960 . Marilyn Miller BEC 
: te A GAGGLE OF GEESE 
Printed om bear pelking, Pe Suny te coer. 128 to insure delivery. By Sen Miretatn, Dlasteated by In the days when there were 4 BLI 
big pages, 8%” x 11%”. Pant Galdene supermarkets, the pie wagon call By M 





e Requests for single copies will . a 
‘ A book, ll pl h 
be filled free of charge. Ten S ee ee eee 


. f little ones. “So many elephants! What 
For Elementary Science: or more copies to one address de ean alk Geel .. « 2 ee 


around with a kind of pie for evet Real 
letter of the alphabet. Tilly chof Dani 
X because it meant eXtra big a youn 


iat O B b Y F U N 8 O O K will be priced at 5c each. Your stock? A school or a pool? The word eXtra pe pon npr _ 
remittance must accompany your is herd.” And so it goes, through the rage gee a children w | _ 

A carefully chosen selection of un- order. lovely pictures of animals and the e alphabet. 
usual creative or to-do projects for Ages 4-8 Lothrop; $24 Ages 


word that means many of them. 








pe By et Fe Requests for single copies wil Ages 5-8 Knopf; $2.95 
finding out the world around us. not be acknowledged. If your 
It age eee S congener ya reprint is not received in 30 ANDY 
(, A ay Electricity, Water, Model- days, you will know the supply A TEACHER FOR TIBBY By Hildr 
ing, Painting, Indoor Gardens. Accur- is exhausted. By Lee Priestly, illustrated by Theresa Sherman le excel 
ately Nes SB CVE: GaSe . Little girls are not left out this Book Week. This tale is a warm and under old Andy 
Age SS ‘ $1.00 Send your reprint request to: standing story of a little girl in Michigan forests a hundred years ago, and of a local 
covers: 138 vig pases, 8% 2 11% — ee we of her loneliness. If only there were a school! Her father tried to get the ing circu 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT men interested in building one, but it took the women to bring it about. makes a 
THE nstructor Lots of fun with awfully nice people, not to mention a bear, a cat, an ox Ages 10-| 
THE SEAHORSE PRESS team, and a goose. Charming black and white pictures. 
PELHAM e NEW YORK Dept. S-110, Dansville, N.Y. | Ages 6-10 Morrow; $2.75 
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SELECTED AND REVIEWED BY PHYLLIS FENNER 


TOUGH ENOUGH’S INDIANS DOWN THE COLORADO WITH MAJOR POWELL 
By Ruth and Latrobe Carroll By James Ramsey Ullman, pictures by Nicholas Eggenhofer 
A new story about the Tatum family in Two books about the Grand Canyon, one fact, the other fiction, 
the Great Smokies is a pleasure. This one are on the fall list. The factual one is an unusually thrilling 
has to do with Beanie’s adventures in a story about Powell and his six companions who explored the 
forest fire. He had been reading about Grand Canyon by boat; their hardships and discouragements and 
Indians but had never known any until final success. Boys will adore it. 

he was helped by them. An exciting story Ages 10-14 Houghton; $1.95 


in which the family had enough adven- 
ture to last a long time and learned a 
lot about people. 


; THE GIFT OF WILDERNESS: 
Ages 7-10 Walck ; $2.75 A Novel Set in Grand Canyon National Park 
By Jack Steffan 


The fiction story, laid in modern times, is 
seen through the eyes of Jay McHugh, son 
of the park’s naturalist, who becomes involved 
with his friends in the fight against exploiters 
of the canyon. Both boys and girls will enjoy 
this story. 

Ages 10-14 John Day; $3.50 


MY FRIEND MAC: The Story 
of Little Baptiste and the Moose 
By May McNeer and Lynd Ward 

Here is an appealing story about a 
small boy. He longed for a friend and 
finally found a most troublesome one, 
a moose whom he called Mac. When 
Mac went back to the forest, Little 
Baptiste’s father took him to school 
where he had many friends. Beautiful 
beginning reading book. 

Ages 7-10 Houghton; $2.75 


ENTRANCES AND EXITS: 
Plays for Young Actors 

By Phyllis Fenner and Avah Hughes 
For a long time, plays were suspect. 
Children were supposed to make their 
own. Now we realize that there comes 
an age when children want real plays. 


These authors present a lively collec- 
GINNIE AND THE MYSTERY DOLL tion of all kinds of plays including 
By Catherine Woolley, illustrated by Patricia Boodell some written by children in the class- 
All little girls of nine years or so will rejoice at the new soom, A ental « olle tien 
Ginnie and Geneva story. Not only one, but three mys- Ages 10-14 Dodd: $3.75 
tries are solved by that lively couple in this fast-moving ete 
sory of Cape Cod. An antique doll that had disappeared 
thirty years before is found after many adventures, 
lon 7-10 iiaeeine 0008 THE STORY OF AUSTRALIA 
By A. Grove Day, illustrated by William Lohse 
There have been a few books through the years 
about the great island continent, but not enough. 





THE BUFFALO ROBE This is an especially interesting true story of the 
Written and illustrated by Gardell Dano Christensen continent from its very beginning until the pres- 
White Calf traveled for many suns and had many ad- ent day: explorers, colonists, gold miners, outlaws, 
ventures before he got his buffalo robe to record his and all the rest who made a great nation. Beauti- 
deeds, and rescued the buffalo calf for whom he was fully illustrated. 

named. A good story. Ages 10-16 Random House; $1.95 
Ages 8-12 Nelson; $2.95 


HALF A TEAM 

By Maxine Drury 

A warm family story in which 
problems are not minimized and 
human frailities are recognized. 
There are so many _ problems 
troubling Cindy—her mother’s ill- 
ness, her father’s stubborn refusal 
to accept help, her own growing 
up. It was her team of white horses, 


BECKY AND HER BRAVE CAT, 
BLUEGRASS 

By Miriam Mason, illustrated by Robert MacLean 
Real people appear in this story. Read about 
Daniel Boone’s family, especially Becky his 
youngest daughter, and of their trek west to 
Boonesborough with hardships and tragedies, and 
some humor too. Little girls will like this. A brave one blind, that showed the way. 


story of brave people. A farm story in the 1920's. 
Ages 8-12 Macmillan; $2.75 Ages 10-16 Longmans; $2.95 





THE GLITTER-EYED WOUSER 


ANDY AND THE RED CANOE By Jonreed Lauritzen, illustrated by Eric Von Schmidt 

By Hildreth Wriston, illustrated by W. T. Mars That lovely ranch family, the Marriners, including the two boys 
An excellent modern adventure story in which 14-year- Tenn and Mike, and their remarkable little sister Ridi, and her old 
old Andy and an older cousin go by canoe to the source horse White Violet, are back again, as much fun and as exciting as 
of a local river in Vermont. The excitement of a travel- ever. Who or what is killing their sheep? The mystery (complicated 
ing circus, a runaway boy, and a suspicious character by Ridi) is finally solved when the boys find a gray wolf and a little 
makes a fast-moving story. Mexican boy. Good to read aloud to a mixed group. 

Ages 10-14 Ariel ; $2.75 Ages 10-16 Little, Brown; $3.00 


See page 100 for addresses of publishers. 





For Boys and Girls 


from 
Harcourt, Brace 





THE SPOOKY THING 


William O. Steele; illustrated by Paul Coker. 
Two boys, “as ornery and mean as a bushel of 
rattlesnakes,” meet the THING that lives in the 
deep woods. Their amusing and action-filled 
comeuppance will delight all small boys. 

Ages 6-10. $2.75 


THE TURNABOUT TWINS 


Helen F. Daringer; illustrated by Charles 
Geer. Mischievous Becky, who “changes places” 
with her identical twin sister once too often, 
finds unexpected excitement and fun during a 
summer-long visit with two great-aunts. 

Ages 8-12. $3.00 


THE WITCH FAMILY 


Eleanor Estes; illustrated by Edward Ardiz- 
zone. Reality and fantasy are blended in an 
original, wonderfully unpredictable story about 
two little girls and their adventures with Old 
Witch, Little Witch Girl, and Weeny Witch. 

Ages 8-12. $3.25 


MIK AND THE PROWLER 


Yoshiko Uchida; illustrated by William M. 
Hutchinson. Caring for an absent neighbor's 
cats and garden turns into a frightening respon- 
sibility for Mik when he discovers that someone 
has been breaking into the house at night. 
Ages 8-12. $2.95 


RIDER BY NIGHT 


Karin Anckarsvard; translated by Annabelle 
MacMillan; illustrated by Charles W. 
Walker. Young readers will enjoy this Swedish 
family, and especially Jenny, whose beloved 
horse Rascal is being secretly ridden at night 
by a mysterious horseman. 

Ages 10-14. $3.25 


WIND SONG 


Carl Sandburg; illustrated by William A. 
Smith. A selection, by the poet himself, of 
verses especially suitable for children, including 
sixteen new and unpublished poems. 

Ages 10 up. $3.00 


UP AND AWAY! 


Miriam Young; illustrated by Sam Savitt. 
Taken on as “stableboys” by the Irish groom on 
a Westchester estate, Maureen and Wendy learn 
the hard way about training, jumping, and show- 
ing horses. Ages 10-14. $3.25 


EDGE OF DISASTER 


Leif Hamre; translated by Evelyn Ramsden. 
A dramatic and stirring story set in Norway 
which vividly conveys a sense of the split-second 
dangers and decisions that ride with all jet 
&ghter pilots. Ages 12up. $2.75 


SHADOW HAWK 


Andre Norton. As fast-moving as a modern ad- 
venture, this story brilliantly re-creates the Egypt 
of 2,000 B.C., with its palace intrigue, danger- 
ous desert warfare, and battles against tyranny. 

Ages 1l4up. $3.50 


THE SILVER-MANGO TREE 


Jean Bothwell. The colorful Indian way of life 
is contrasted to our own in this romantic yet 
realistic story of an American girl in India 
who must choose between an imperious and 
charming Indian prince and an American 
teacher. Ages 14up. $3.25 


Illustration from The Witch Family 


BS Harcourt, Brace and Company 
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BOOKS fr 


REVIEWED BY 
LUCILE LINDBERG 


Coordinator of Student Teaching 
Queens College, Flushing, New York 


How to Tell the School Story by 
Leslie W. Kindred (Prentice-Hall, 
1960; pp. 1-500, $6.75). Evidence 
shows that most of the criticisms and 
complaints that are heard about the 
schools are not supported with quanti- 
tative data, and that they come from 
men and women who have had no 
contact with the schools for a long 
time. If challenged, they are unwilling 
to search out the truth, or even ex- 
amine the facts placed before them. 
They prefer instead to rest their case 
on a series of disparaging labels and 
sweeping generalizations, or else to 
build their own straw men and knock 
them down. 

Our students are the most important 
public-relations persons we have. If 
we could ever get a generation of 
children who from the kindergarten 
through the twelfth grade had been 
taught to understand and appreciate 
the importance of the public schools, 
we would have a generation of parents 
who would finance all necessary edu- 
cational services. 

Our boys and girls should be taught 
about the contribution of teachers to 
their lives just as they learn about 
the milkman, postman, and policeman. 
Children should know that schools are 
not free, but are provided at every- 
body’s expense. 

Each teacher should help boys and 
girls to crystallize in their minds what 
they have learned during the day. 


Teachers 


“What have you learned today and 
why?” is a simple way to prepare each 
child for dinner-table conversation, as 
desks are cleared to go home. 

One teacher arranged for the pupils 
to compile a Friday Fanfare bulletin, 
in which each child stated in three or 
four sentences the most interesting 
experiences at school during the week. 
Each was signed with the child’s name. 
The statements were mimeographed 
and every child took home a copy. 

A first-grade teacher sent home a 
daily paper containing a three-sentence 
reading lesson, which the child could 
proudly read to his parents. Second- 
grade teachers took apart old text- 
books and made booklets to show par- 
ents how their children could read. 

Parents who visit actual classrooms 
usually have a better understanding 
of what the school is teaching and the 
methods of instruction used. Actual 
observation can dispel many rumors 
and build confidence and appreciation 
between parent and teacher. A teacher 
can capitalize on everyday classroom 
activities as a basis for inviting par- 
ents. 

Letters to parents may serve many 
purposes. At the opening of school, a 
warm friendly letter from the pupils’ 
teacher stating her purposes helps par- 
ents to know and respect the teacher. 
The letters should close with a state- 
ment of desire to know the parents 
and an invitation to visit the school. 


These are a few of the many con- 
crete suggestions made. Principals and 
superintendents will find ideas for 
school newsletters, press releases, and 
radio programs which should help any 
school system to develop the kinds of 
understanding needed if our schools 
are to have continually improving 
programs. 


What Shall We Do in Art? by 
Florence M. Hart (Hammond, 1960; 
160 pp., $2.75). The reader will find in 
this bock directions for either tricky 
devices or genuinely fine techniques, 
depending upon how they are applied. 
Knowledge of many ways of handling 
art media makes it possible for a 
teacher to achieve variety in the vari- 
ous projects children do, but introduc- 
ing the ideas given as separate lessons 
which all of the children complete will 
cheapen the curriculum. 

Specific instructions for crayons, 
scrap materials, posters, lettering, and 
design are included. 


The Changing Soviet School, edit- 
ed by George Z. F. Bereday, William 
W. Brickman, and Gerald H. Read 
(Houghton Mifflin, 1960; 514 pp., 
$4.50). In the Soviet Union, children 
of ages 7-11 attend primary school. 
They begin their work in the first 
grade with the teacher who will move 
with them through these four grades. 
In this way she becomes very well ac- 
quainted with the boys and girls, both 
at school and in their homes. It is 
felt that this helps the work to pro- 
ceed more easily and efficiently. She 
is responsible for teaching every- 
thing except singing and physical 
culture. 

Primary classes usually are placed 
on the fourth or fifth floor of a 
building; in this way the younger 
children are more isolated from the 
rest of the group, and it is felt they 
can concentrate better than if they 
have to mix with older children. 

In the kindergarten, attended by 
children of ages 3-7, love of work is 

(Continued on page 100) 
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(] Please send MEN AT WORK IN THE GREAT LAKES STATES map 


Please send me the following circled books (Less usual school discount): 


13 14 15 16 17 18 19 
24 25 26 27 28 29 30 


Adopted by many school systems and widely used by thou- 
sands of teachers as up-to-the-minute supplementary texts, 
the GETTING TO KNOW books have won top approval from 
teachers and educational systems across the country. GETTING 
TO KNOW books are about countries in the news: Hawaii, 
Alaska, the U.S.S.R., the two Chinas. And young people like 
the exciting narrative style, easy-reading print, and the 


many illustrations. 


JUST PUBLISHED! 
5 NEW GETTING TO KNOW BOOKS: 
SWITZERLAND By Patricia Lauber 
INDIA By Barnett D. Laschever POLAND By John A, Wallace 
THE TWO CHINAS By Charles R. Joy 


CHILE By Jim Breetveld 


classes, grades 5-7, 


Idaho, Wyoming and Montana, 
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Highly Recommended for 4th to 6th Grade Social Studies 


The GETTING TO KNOW Books 


Check your seeds against the following 


condensed prose, the pictures, and the organization of the 
material , . . so much information in such small volumes." 


Factual and helpful information on occupations and indus- 
tries in the geographical areas of the U. S. For Social Studies 


JUST PUBLISHED! 

MEN AT WORK IN THE MOUNTAIN STATES 
By Harry C, Rubicam, Jr. Illustrated with photographs. A sur- 
vey of workers and their work in the rapidly developing moun- 
tain states of Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, Colorado, Nevada, 


complete list of GETTING TO KNOW books. 


— Library Journai (1) ALASKA (11) KOREA (21) SPAIN 
(2) BRAZIL (12) LEBANON (22) SWITZERLAND 
(3) CANADA (13) LIBERIA (23) THAILAND 
(4) CHILE (14) MALAYA (24) THE TWO 
(5) GERMANY = (15) MEXICO CHINAS 
(6) GREECE (16) NIGERIA (25) TURKEY 
(7) HAWAII (17) PANAMA (26) THE USSR 
(8) INDIA (18) PHILIPPINES (27) THE VIRGIN 
(9) ISRAEL (19) POLAND ISLANDS, USA 
(10) JAPAN (20) PUERTO RICO 


Each book is cloth-bound, side-sewn, reinforced. Illustrated 
in two colors, indexed. 64 pages. Each $2.50 


FREE: GETTING TO KNOW jacket poster for your bulletin 
@ board. Use coupon below, 


MEN AT WORK Books 


Complete list of MEN AT WORK books: 
(28) IN HAWAIll (31) IN NEW ENGLAND 
(29) IN THE SOUTH (32) IN THE GREAT LAKES STATES 
(30) IN THE WEST (33) IN THE MOUNTAIN STATES 
Each book is cloth-bound. Illustrated with photographs, in- 
dexed. 128 pages. Each $3.00 


FREE e@ 8%x11” map of the Great Lakes States for your 
@ bulletin beard on request. Use coupon below. 


G. P, PUTNAM'S, COWARD-McCANN, 
210 Madison Aveune, New York, New York 


IN-11 








Name 
9 10 11 12 
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31 32 33 City. Zone___State 
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THE BALLHAWKS 

By GENE OLson. The new basketball coach 
must battle strong prejudice before he can 
help his team to win. A Junior Literary 
Guild Selection. Boys — 12 to 15. 


THE WILD ROCKET 


By Peccy HoFrFMANN. How Alec Riggs’ 
third homemade rocket — launched secretly 
— changes his life. Boys and girls — 12 to 15, 


THE BLUE RUNNER 

By Bartow MEYERS. Young Mike, working 
as a ranch “hand”, fights to save a horse 
herd from destruction. Boys and girls — 12 
to 15. 


TROUBLE ON HOGBACK HILL 

By James L. SuMMERS. A vacation-time 
high school history project turns into hilari- 
ous adventure, when the class re-enacts Civil 
War battles. Boys and girls — 12 to 15. 


’ TOMORROW IS ANOTHER DAY 
By MarJory HALL. Three girls who share 
an apartment have their ambitions clearly 
labeled — but somehow the labels get 
switched. Girls — 12 to 15. 


A BOY TO REMEMBER 

By AMELIA ELIZABETH WALDEN. When she 
moves, Karen must learn new things — about 
basketball, about winning, and about boys. 
Girls — 12 to 15. 


THE LOST INDIAN TREASURE 
By Ruth BisHop JULINE. Pod’s adventures 
with his sisters the hot summer when the 
water on Grandpappy’s farm gave out, Illus- 
trated. Boys and girls — 7 to 11. 


SAMUEL SMALL’S SECRET SOCIETY 


By Janet Rocers Howe. The children adore 
their pup, but big sister Sandra hates dogs — 
till she learns better — in this charmingly 
illustrated book. Boys and girls — 9 to 12, 


MYSTERY OF THE HAUNTED POOL 
By Puy.uts A. WHITNEY. Susan unravels the 
Strange secrets of the old house and the 
mysterious pool. A Junior Literary Guild 
Selection. Boys and girls — 10 to 14. 


All books are clothbound Each $2.95 





Illustrated Books for Children 6 to 8 


WE ARE HIS PEOPLE 

By Evi1zasetH HonnNgESS, Lovely stories 

adapted from the Old Testament, with illus- 

trations on every page. All denominations. 
$1.25 


PEOPLE GF THE WAY 


By EpitH J. AGNEw. Stories of Peter, John 
and Paul, and the others who were Jesus’ 
first witnesses. Illustrated by Johannes 
Troyer. All denominations, $1.25 


At all bookstores 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, 
Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 





The 

New 
Handcraft 
Book 





Provides 145 individual 

craft projects in 

detail. Entire craft 

program uses inexpen- 

sive materials readily 

available. 

Hard Cover $3.00 

Paper Cover $2.25 

F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N. Y. 
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A SPECTACULAR 30TH ANNIVERSARY OFFER FROM DOUBLEDAY’S FAMOUS DOLLAR BOOK CLUB 


Choose from 

2% Most-Wanted \~ 
Titles! New Fiction, 
llustrated Books, 
fven 2-Volume Sets! 
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by the Author of 
“Duel in the Sun” 


NIVEN 
San Francisco s0- USCH 
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-VOLUME SET ) 
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31,000 Articles 
1250,000 Words 
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HORNBIOWER 


3 Complete Novels 


TRAVEL 
ABROAD 
at low cost 





NOTE: The Book Club editions shown are sometimes reduced 
in size, but texts are full-length—not a word is cut! 


Acw the most generous offer in thi 
Doubleday’s money-saving Dollar Book Club! 
@ Select any 4 books on this 
Choose from best-selling nove 
...even 2-volum: i 
age when you join the Club. 
@ Thereafter, as a member, you will be offered new best-seller 
selections, costing up to $3.95 each in publishers’ editions, for 
only $1. Big hits by authors like Ernest Hemingway, Thomas 
B tain, Daphne du Maurier, Frank Yerby and others 
have come to members for $1—a saving of up to 75%. 
@ Occasional extra-big books also are offered at prices 
slightly above $1. An attractive bonus plan offers 
other big savings, too. 
@ Ail selections are new, complete, full-length, hard- 
bound editions for Club members. 
@ You don’t have to take a book every month, You 
e as few as six $1 selections a year, and 
cancel membership any time after you take six 
books, if you wish. 
Send no money now—just the coupon. You will receive 
at once your 4 introductory books, and will be billed 
only 99 cents, plus shipping. Doubleday One Dollar 
# Book Club, Garden City, New York. 


e sets! 





512-Page 
| Children's 
Treasury 


Favorite Stories 
Old and New 





















CHOOSE ANY 


4 FOR 99¢: Bore 


Amy Vanderbilt's Everyday 
Etiquette. Complete modern 
guide to the ‘‘correct thing” 
all social occasions. 
Around the World in 2000 Pic- 
. See the wonders of 84 
lands in 768 pages of vivid 
photos and fascinating text. 
California Street — Niven 
. The scandals, intrigues, 
affairs of swanky Nob Hill. 
New hit novel by the author of 
1 in the Sun”’ 
Civil War in Pictures. Excit- 
ing ation scenes and first- 
hand news reports portray the 
War at home and on all fronts. 
Columbia-Viking Desk Ency- 
tlepedia. Two volumes! Over 
1,250,000 words, 31,000 arti- 
cles, 1,440 pages. Up-to-date 
information in every field. 
The Darkness and the Dawn. 
Thomas B. Costain at his 
thrilling best! Meet the golden- 
haired bride of Attila the Hun 
witness the most astounding 
huptial scene in history! 
Dr. Tom Dooley’s 3 Great 
ks in one, including The 
Night They Burned the Moun- 
tain. Adventures of the young 
doctor in jungle hospitals. 














T OUT ENTIRE SELF-ADDRESSED ORDER FORM 


Dr. Tom Dooter's | 


” 3 Great Books 
Siew 


in One Volume 





Family Book of Home Enter- 
taining. 452 pages of hostess 
ideas for parties, dinners, re- 
ceptions, showers, barbecues— 
every special occasion. 
Favorite Stories Old and New. 
Giant 512-page treasury of 
reading for children. 121 folk 
tales, animal and Bible sto- 
ries, myths, legends, etc. 
Grimm's Fairy Tales and 
Black Beauty. 2 volume set of 
famed children’s classics. De- 
lightfully illustrated 
Hammond's Family Reference 
Atlas. Big new 256-page book 
covers U.S., Canada, all for- 
eign lands. 190 pages of color 
maps. Illustrated geography. 
Health Set—Handy Home Med- 
ical Adviser, by Dr. Morris 
Fishbein plus Stay Slim for 
ife—new “‘eat and reduce’ 
book. 620 pages. Illustrated 
iMustrated Book of Wild Ani- 
mals of the World. 172 beasts 
live in thrilling text and pic- 
tures—80 in color! 
Ladies’ Home Journal Book 
of interior Decoration. Big 
new lavish guide to furniture, 
fabrics, accessories, ete. 216 
illustrations—90 in color. 


FOLD TIGHTLY AND MAIL 


Excite- 
ment!"’ 





Life of Christ — Fulton 3. 
Sheen. The story of Jesus 
brilliantly re-told by a great 
American spiritual leader 
Modern Family Cook Book. 
Latest edition of most useful 
cook book published! 1,250 
recipes, 250 menus, 640 pages. 
Up-to-date freezing section. 
The Outline of History—H. G. 
Wells. 2 volumes—1,024 pages, 
over 200 maps and pictures. 
Whole story of mankind from 
earliest times to now! 
Parrish—Mildred Savage. 
Smash Novel! A night in a 
parked car tears the lid off a 
*nice’’ town. “Sheer excite- 
ment!’’—Boston Herald. 
Pictorial History of American 
Presidents. 566 prints, paint- 
ings, photos, cartoons — with 
lively facts—tell the story of 
our Presidents. 

Pilgrims in Paradise—Frank 
Staughter’s exciting new novel! 
Puritan righteousness and hu- 
man passions whip up a storm 
in a tropical garden of Eden. 
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... big illustrated bocks 
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Costain's Newest Hit! 

The fate of civilization 
hangs in the balance the 
night Attila the Hun weds 
his lovely blonde bride! 


















The Saturday Evening Post 
Reader of Western Stories. 20 
action classics by Owen Wister, 
MacKinlay Kantor, Paul Hor- 
gan—and many other top 
writers of Westerns 

Sewing Made Easy. 1,000 step- 
by-step pictures and easy text 
cover every phase of dress- 
making and sewing 
Thorndike-Barnhart Compre- 
hensive Dictionary. 2 vols 
Latest edition—80,000 entries, 
700 illustrations, 896 pages 
Hundreds of new words. 

Travel Abroad at Low Cost. 
**How to Travel Without Being 
Rich."" Specifie costs, plans, 
free services, tours, latest jet, 
freighter, bus travel, etc. 
The Wonderful World. Huge 
volume (twice ordinary size) 
for all the family! Vast pan- 
orama of the marvels of the 
world we live in. 120 pages of 
color pictures and maps 
Young Hornblower—C. 8. For- 
ester. 3 novels in one book 
Mr. Midshipman Hornblower; 


Lt. Hornblower; Hornblower & 
the Atropos. 672 exciting pes 
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Doubleday One Dollar Book Club 
Dept. RU-X, Garden City, N. Y. 


Send me at once the 4 books checked at the right 
and bill me only 99¢ FOR ALL 4, plus a small 
shipping charge. Also enroll me as a Dollar Book 
Club member. : 

Include my first issue of The Bulletin describ- 
ing the new forthcoming one-dollar selections 
and other bargains for members. I will notify 
you in advance if I do not wish the following 
month’s selections. I do not have to accept a 
book every month—only 6 a year. I pay nothing 
except $1 for each selection I accept (plus a small 
shipping charge) unless I choose an extra-value 
selection at a somewhat higher price. 


NO-RISK GUARANTEE: /f not delighted, return all 
books in 7 days and membership will be cancelled. 





Mr. 

MATS... ccvccccccccccccccceccepesesesececcesscessseeees 
Miss (Please Print) 
AEMrOSS. . cocccccccscccccdcccevcccceccosccecceseces oes 
City & 

Zone eseeccveccccces eccccccccecs een eerec et SUMO. ..005 ee 


Offer slightly different in Canada. Write to 105 Bond 
Street, Toronto 2. Alaska & Hawaii residents write for 
special membership plan. D-403 


DO NOT CUT VY FOLO HERE AND MAIL-THIS 





CHOOSE ANY 4 FOR 99¢ WHEN YOU_ JOIN 
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0 Thorndike-Barnhart Comprehensive 
Dictionary—set (9) 
Favorite Stories Old & New (13) 
Life of Christ (21) 
Civil War in Pictures (23) 
Pictorial History of American 
Presidents (37) 
Parrish (44) 
The Darkness and the Dawn (49) 
Health Set—2 vols. (50) 
Col.-Viking Encyclopedia—set (61) 
The Outline of History—set (62) 
Around the World in Pictures (67) 
The Wonderful World (68) 
Modern Family Cook Book (74) 
Dr. Tom Dooley's 3 Great Books (82) 
Saturday Evening Post Reader 
of Western Stories (83) 
Amy Vanderbilt's Etiquette (90) 
Sewing Made Easy (95) 
Fam. Book Home Entertaining (110) 
Grimm's Tales & Black Beauty (113) 
Illus. Book Wild Animals (125) 
Pilgrims in Paradise (128) 
Ladies’ Home Journal Book of : 
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BOOKS for 


REVIEWED BY 
LUCILE LINDBERG 


Coordinator of Student Teaching 
Queens College, Flushing, New York 


How to Tell the School Story by 
Leslie W. Kindred (Prentice-Hall, 
1960; pp. 1-500, $6.75). Evidence 
shows that most of the criticisms and 
complaints that are heard about the 
schools are not supported with quanti- 
tative data, and that they come from 
men and women who have had no 
contact with the schools for a long 
time. If challenged, they are unwilling 
to search out the truth, or even ex- 
amine the facts placed before them. 
They prefer instead to rest their case 
on a series of disparaging labels and 
sweeping generalizations, or else to 
build their own straw men and knock 
them down. 

Our students are the most important 
public-relations persons we have. If 
we could ever get a generation of 
children who from the kindergarten 
through the twelfth grade had been 
taught to understand and appreciate 
the importance of the public schools, 
we would have a generation of parents 
who would finance all necessary edu- 
cational services. 

Our boys and girls should be taught 
about the contribution of teachers to 
their lives just as they learn about 
the milkman, postman, and policeman. 
Children should know that schools are 
not free, but are provided at every- 
body’s expense. 

Each teacher should help boys and 
girls to crystallize in their minds what 
they have learned during the day. 


Teachers 


“What have you learned today and 
why?” is a simple way to prepare each 
child for dinner-table conversation, as 
desks are cleared to go home. 

One teacher arranged for the pupils 
to compile a Friday Fanfare bulletin, 
in which each child stated in three or 
four sentences the most interesting 
experiences at school during the week. 
Each was signed with the child’s name. 
The statements were mimeographed 
and every child took home a copy. 

A first-grade teacher sent home a 
daily paper containing a three-sentence 
reading lesson, which the child could 
proudly read to his parents. Second- 
grade teachers took apart old text- 
books and made booklets to show par- 
ents how their children could read. 

Parents who visit actual classrooms 
usually have a better understanding 
of what the school is teaching and the 
methods of instruction used. Actual 
observation can dispel many rumors 
and build confidence and appreciation 
between parent and teacher. A teacher 
can capitalize on everyday classroom 
activities as a basis for inviting par- 
ents. 

Letters to parents may serve many 
purposes. At the opening of school, a 
warm friendly letter from the pupils’ 
teacher stating her purposes helps par- 
ents to know and respect the teacher. 
The letters should close with a state- 
ment of desire to know the parents 
and an invitation to visit the school. 


These are a few of the many con- 
crete suggestions made. Principals and 
superintendents will find ideas for 
school newsletters, press releases, and 
radio programs which should help any 
school system to develop the kinds of 
understanding needed if our schools 
are to have continually improving 
programs. 


What Shall We Do in Art? by 
Florence M. Hart (Hammond, 1960; 
160 pp., $2.75). The reader will find in 
this book directions for either tricky 
devices or genuinely fine techniques, 
depending upon how they are applied. 
Knowledge of many ways of handling 
art media makes it possible for a 
teacher to achieve variety in the vari- 
ous projects children do, but introduc- 
ing the ideas given as separate lessons 
which all of the children complete will 
cheapen the curriculum. 

Specific instructions for crayons, 
scrap materials, posters, lettering, and 
design are included. 


The Changing Soviet School, edit- 
ed by George Z. F. Bereday, William 
W. Brickman, and Gerald H. Read 
(Houghton Mifflin, 1960; 514 pp., 
$4.50). In the Soviet Union, children 
of ages 7-11 attend primary school. 
They begin their work in the first 
grade with the teacher who will move 
with them through these four grades. 
In this way she becomes very well ac- 
quainted with the boys and girls, both 
at school and in their homes. It is 
felt that this helps the work to pro- 
ceed more easily and efficiently. She 
is responsible for teaching every- 
thing except singing and physical 
culture. 

Primary classes usually are placed 
on the fourth or fifth floor of a 
building; in this way the younger 
children are more isolated from the 
rest of the group, and it is felt they 
can concentrate better than if they 
have to mix with older children. 

In the kindergarten, attended by 
children of ages 3-7, love of work is 


(Continued on page 100) 










“The excellent quality of this series lies in the skillfully 
condensed prose, the pictures, and the organization of the 
material . . . so much information in such small volumes.” 


Highly Recommended for 4th to 6th Grade Social Studies 


The GETTING TO KNOW Books 


Check your needs against the following 
complete list of GETTING TO KNOW books. 


Westminster 


Books for 
Children 


and 





THE BALLHAWKS 

By GENE OLSoNn. The new basketball coach 
must battle strong prejudice before he can 
help his team to win. A Junior Literary 
Guild Selection. Boys — 12 to 15. 


THE WILD ROCKET 


By Peccy HorrMANN. How Alec Riggs’ 
third homemade rocket — launched secretly 
— changes his life. Boys and girls — 12 to 15, 


THE BLUE RUNNER 

By Bartow Meyers. Young Mike, working 
as a ranch “hand”, fights to save a horse 
herd from destruction. Boys and girls — 12 
to 15. 


TROUBLE ON HOGBACK HILL 


By James L. Summers. A vacation-time 
high school history project turns into hilari- 
ous adventure, when the class re-enacts Civil 
War battles. Boys and girls -- 12 to 15, 


TOMORROW IS ANOTHER DAY 

By Marsory HALt. Three girls who share 
an apartment have their ambitions clearly 
labeled — but somehow the labels get 
switched, Girls — 12 to 15. 


A BOY TO REMEMBER 

By AMELIA ELIZABETH WALDEN. When she 
moves, Karen must learn new things — about 
basketball, about winning, and about boys. 
Girls — 12 to 15. 


THE LOST INDIAN TREASURE 
By RuTH BisHop Jutine. Pod’s adventures 
with his sisters the hot summer when the 
water on Grandpappy’s farm gave out, Illus- 
trated. Boys and girls — 7 to 11. 


SAMUEL SMALL’S SECRET SOCIETY 


By Janet Rocers Howe. The children adore 
their pup, but big sister Sandra hates dogs — 
till she learns better — in this charmingly 
illustrated book. Boys and girls — 9 to 12, 


MYSTERY OF THE HAUNTED POOL 
By Puy.uts A. WHITNEY. Susan unravels the 
Strange secrets of the old house and the 
mysterious pool. A Junior Literary Guild 
Selection. Boys and girls — 10 to 14. 


















== Ubrory. Journal (1) ALASKA (11) KOREA (21) SPAIN All books are clothbound Each $2.95 
Adopted by many school systems and widely used by thou- (2) BRAZIL (12) LEBANON (22) SWITZERLAND Illustrated Books for Children 6 to 8 
sands of teachers as up-to-the-minute supplementary texts, (3) CANADA (13) LIBERIA (23) THAILAND 
the GETTING TO KNOW books have won top approval from (4) CHILE (14) MALAYA (24) THE TWO WE ARE HIS PEOPLE 
teachers and educational systems across the country. GETTING (5) GERMANY (15) MEXICO CHINAS By EL1IzaBeETH Honness. Lovely stories 
TO KNOW books are about countries in the news: Hawaii, (6) GREECE (16) NIGERIA (25) TURKEY adapted from the Old Testament, with illus- 
Alaska, the U.S.S.R., the two Chinas. And young people like (7) HAWAII (17) PANAMA (26) THE USSR eee SS ey ee ee eas 
the exciting narrative style, easy-readin int, and the (8) INDIA (18) PHILIPPINES (27) THE VIRGIN é 
poset ona ha ne ee (9) ISRAEL (19) POLAND ISLANDS, USA Soares GF tae Wy 

(10) JAPAN (20) PUERTO RICO By EpitH J. AGNEw. Stories of Peter, John 


JUST PUBLISHED! 

5 NEW GETTING TO KNOW BOOKS: 
CHILE By Jim Breetveld SWITZERLAND By Patricia Lauber 
INDIA By Barnett D. Laschever POLAND By John A, Wallace 
THE TWO CHINAS By Charles R. Joy 


MEN AT WORK Books i 


Factual and helpful information on occupations and indus- 
tries in the geographical areas of the U. S. For Social Studies 
classes, grades 5-7. 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


and Paul, and the others who were Jesus’ 
first witnesses. Illustrated by Johannes 
Troyer. All denominations, $1.25 


At all bookstores 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, 
Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Each book is cloth-bound, side-sewn, reinforced. Illustrated 
in two colors, indexed. 64 pages. Each $2.50 


FREE: GETTING TO KNOW jocket poster for your bulletin 
@ board. Use coupon below, 


Complete list of MEN AT WORK books: 
(28) IN HAWAII (31) IN NEW ENGLAND 
(29) IN THE SOUTH (32) IN THE GREAT LAKES STATES 
(30) IN THE WEST (33) IN THE MOUNTAIN STATES 








MEN AT WORK IN THE MOUNTAIN STATES Each book is cloth-bound, Illustrated with photographs, in- The 
By Harry C, Rubicam, Jr. Illustrated with photographs. A sur- dexed. 128 Each $3.00 

vey of workers and their work in the rapidly developing moun- s ‘2:00 - 4 individual 
tain states of Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, Colorado, Nevada, FREE @ 82x11” map of the Great Lokes States for your New Provides 145 individua 
Idaho, Wyoming and Montana. @ bulletin board on request. Use coupon below, 


craft projects in 

detail. Entire craft 

program uses inexpen- 

sive materials readily 

available. 

Hard Cover $3.00 

Paper Cover $2.25 

F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N. Y. 


— ee ee ae eee eee eee ee ee ee eee eee ee en Oe ep See OP OS Oe OD a ee ee 
C Please send GETTING TO KNOW Jacket Poster G. P, PUTNAM’S, COWARD-McCANN, IN-11 
(Please send MEN AT WORK IN THE GREAT LAKES STATES map 210 Madison Aveune, New York, New York 


r 
| 
: Please send me the following circled books (Less usual school discount): Name 
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Handcraft 
Book 
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NOTE: The Book Club editions shown are sometimes reduced 
in size, but texts are full-length—not a word is cut! 


Acme the most generous offer in thi 
Doubleday’s money-saving Dollar Book Club! 
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@ Thereafter, as a member, you will be offered new best-seller 
selections, costing up to $3.95 each in publishers’ editions, for 
only $1. Big hits by authors like Ernest Hemingway, Thomas 
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Costain, Daphne du Maurier, Frank Yerby and others 
have come to members for $1—a saving of up to 75%. 

@ Occasional extra-big books also are offered at prices 
slightly above $1. An attractive bonus plan offers 
other big savings, too. 

@ Ail selections are new, complete, full-length, hard- 
bound editions for Club membe 

@ You don’t have to take a book every month, You 
e as few as six $1 selections a year, and 
cancel membership any time after you take six 
books, if you wish. 
Send no money now—just the coupon. You will receive 
at once your 4 introductory books, and will be billed 
only 99 cents, plus shipping. Doubleday One Dollar 
Book Club, Garden City, New York. 
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live in thrilling text and pic- 
tures—80 in color! 
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Life of Christ — Fulton J. 


Sheen. The story of Jesus 


Latest edition of most useful 
cook book published! 1,250 
recipes, 250 menus, 640 pages. 
Up-to-date freezing section. 
The Outline of History—H. G. 
Wells. 2 volumes—1,024 pages, 
over 200 maps and pictures. 
Whole story of mankind from 
earliest times to now! 
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hangs in the balance the 
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Te a csoteseessesneese Btittssecssee | C2 Travel Abroad at Low Cost (140) 
"in One Offer slightly different in Canada. Write to 105 Bond Voung Merablower (152) 


Hammond Family Atlas (155) 
California Street (217) 
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Amy Vanderbilt’s Everyday Family Book of Home Enter- 
Etiquette. Complete modern taining. 452 pages of hostess . Postage 
tuide to the ‘“‘correct thing’’ ideas for parties, dinners, re- The Saturday Evening Post 


Will be Paid 


by 
lands in 768 pages of vivid Giant 512-page treasury of brilliantly re-told by a great gan—and many other top Addressee 
photos and fascinating text. reading for children. 121 folk American spiritual leader. writers of Westerns 

California Street — Niven ‘ales, animal and Bible sto- modern Family Cook Book. Sewing Made Easy. 1,000 step- 
by-step pictures and easy text 


cover every phase of dress- 
making and sewing 


ENVELOPE REQUIRES NO STAMP 








BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 


First Class Permit No. 3, Garden City, N. Y. 








Health Set—Handy Home Med- Smash Novel! A night in a Rich." Specific costs, plans, Postage will Be Paid By 
= 1,440 pages. Up-to-date eal Adviser, by DOr. Morris parked car en lid off a je gs = tours, —_ jet, ‘ : 
ormation in every field. Fishbein plus Stay Stim for “nice town. “Sheer excite- freighter, bus travel, etc. pou : CLUB 
The Darkness and the Dawn, Life—new “‘eat and reduce’’ ment!"’—Boston Herald. The Wonderful World. Huge BLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK - ye, 
Thomas B. Costain at his 00k. 620 pages. Tilustrated. pictorial History of American ee: 


GARDEN CITY, 
NEW YORK 


in one, including The of Interior Decoration. Big Slaughter’s exciting new novel! ester. 3 novels in one book * 
Night They Burned the Moun- new lavish guide to furniture, Puritan righteousness and hu- Mr. Midshipman Hornblower; ‘ 
im. Adventures of the young fabrics, accessories, etc. 216 man passions whip up a storm Lt. Hornblower; Hornblower & 
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BOOKS for Teachers 
(Continued from page 98) 


developed in various ways. First and 
foremost, the children are taught 
respect for the work of their elders. 
The youngest group may be taken on 
an excursion to the kitchen, where 
they observe the work of the cook. 
The middle group may be taken for 
a walk to a public park, where gar- 
deners are caring for the trees and 
flowers. The oldest group may go to 
a construction site and watch the var- 
ious forms of labor going on there 
and discuss them with the teacher. 
Children are given tasks in their room. 
They serve as monitors and they care 
for plants. 

In this book, which is a report of 
the field study made by members of 
the Comparative Education Society, 
are firsthand accounts and evaluations 
of education at every age level. There 
are separate chapters on Education of 
the Handicapped, Education of the 
Gifted, and Moral Education. 

Each teacher of the Soviet school 
is instructed to utilize his classroom 
teaching to develop character and 
moral traits. Reading of literature 
which points out good examples is 
thought to be important. In many 
classes, poems written by students are 
posted for all to read or to memorize. 
Folk dancing and the study of folk 
music are thought to stimulate a feel- 
ing of love and friendship. Mass 
physical culture and sports in the 
schools and in all other educational 
establishments are aimed at moral 
fitness. History is a vehicle for ac- 
quainting children with the great 
moral deeds of Soviet historical fig- 
ures. 


Integrated Teaching Materials by 
R. Murray Thomas and Sherwin G. 
Swartout (Longmans Green, 1960; 545 
pp., $6.75). Within the covers of this 
book are suggestions for creating read- 
ing materials for boys and girls. A 
story about himself is appealing to 
any child. Often a teacher can phrase 
information which a child needs in 





Directory of 
Book Publishers 
(See pages 96, 97, 98, and 100) 


Abingdon Press, 201 8th Ave., &., 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 

‘Ariel Books. See Farrar, Straus. 

John Day Co., ae, 210 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, 

Dodd, Mead & Ry Inc., 482 Park Ave., 
S., New York 16, N.Y. 

Farrar, Straus & on Inc., 101 
Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 

C. 8. Hammond & Co., Inc., 517 Valley 
St., Maplewood, NJ. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Bos- 
ton 7, Mass. 

Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., 
Boston 6, Mass. 

Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 119 W. 
40th St., New York 18, N.Y. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Inc., 419 
Park Ave., S., New York 16, N.Y. 
McGraw- Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 

42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 
Macmillan Co., Publishers, 60 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 
William Morrow & Co., Inc., 425 
Park Ave., S., New York 16, N.Y. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 19 E. 47th St., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., Route 9W, Engle- 
wood Cliffs, NJ. 

Random ame, Inc., 33 West 60th St., 
New York 2 ¥. 

Viking aang "Inc, Publishers, 625 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
Henry Z. Walck, Inc., Publishers, 101 

Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 
Whittlesey House. See McGraw-Hill. 
World Publishing Co., 2231 W. 110th 

St., Cleveland 2, Ohio 


a way that is readily understood. This 
makes it possible for him to search for 
ideas on his own, and keeps him from be- 
ing so completely dependent on the teach- 
er’s telling him. Some teachers type a 
class newspaper each day and post it in 
three different places in the room. Pupils 
soon go eagerly each morning to read the 
news. 

Here, too, is help in creating dramatic 
experiences. Ways in which children have 
developed radio programs by making adap- 


tations of radio programs they have heard, 
but using their own situations, or have put 
historical incidents into play form, or have 
put a good story in a form suitable for 
acting, are given. 

Criteria for selecting textbooks are 
worth study. The use of motion pictures, 
filmstrips, and slides as integral parts of 
classroom work is explored. 

One copy of this book placed in a cen- 
tral location could serve as a resource for 
many teachers. 


Last Call for Book Week 


November 13-19 is Children's Book Week. 
Are your plans complete? 
Have you collected materials? 

See the October Instructor, page 116, for 
some Book Week materials you can order. 
But hurry! 

Orders should be sent by October 20. 
Hurrah for Books! 
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Spencer Lorene. inc. 


School and Library Division, Dept. 1-K 
179 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 





‘An Answer is Not Enough” says 


HERBERT S$. ZIM 


Editor-In-Chief 


“OUR WONDERFUL 


WORLD” 


A pupil’s question can bring him just an answer or it 
can lead him and the entire class on a voyage of 
discovery. The difference is whether or not the answer 
catches the imagination and lures the mind further 
to learn more. 


Suppose a pupil brings a plant to class for identifi- 
cation. When you look up the plant in Our Wonderful 
World, the pupil is introduced to the whole fascinat- 
ing story of the plant world—the great botanists, the 
multitude of plant uses, the relation of this plant to 
our wonderful world, and so on. This is ‘Thematic 
Organization” —18 books that are organized to teach 
the way ‘the mind wants to learn... the way that 
good teachers teach. This is the magic that makes 
Our Wonderful World such a valuable tool in your 
classroom, a teaching springboard, if you please. 

Teachers and librarians have been quick to recognize 
the great value of Our Wonderful World. Their eager 
acceptance has brought it into classrooms in every part 
of the nation in less than five years. If you don’t 
have it in your school and classroom, contact your 
Spencer Press Representative or mail the coupon for 
Free Information. 


MAIL 
COUPON 
NOW 






Also Publishers of 
The American Peoples Encyclopedia 
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| f ib it has been recommended by the age and by subject. This is an 
He Ds or Your Li rary Library Journal, ALA, and Children's excellent basic list for parents 
Catalog. Published annually in Feb- and teachers, including the best 








Are you familiar with the many Best Books for Children—A catalog ruary, the catalog costs $2.00 net, of the classics—both oldtime 
materials available to serve the ele- of 3,300 of the best juveniles in print, postpaid, with a 40 percent discount and modern. A good booklet 
mentary school librarian in her work arranged by grade and subject. on purchases of five or more copies. for librarians to give away at 
with children? The R. R. Bowker Com- Everything from Mother Goose for Children's Book Week celebra- 
pany regularly issues several publica- the preschooler through science for Growing Up with Books—A 36-page, tions, PTA meetings, book fairs, 
tions you should know about and have the teen-ager. Each entry is anno- 31/,” x 6” booklet listing 250 of the and so on. $3.35 per 100 copies. 
in your library. tated and coded to show whether best children's books—arranged by 

Growing Up with Science Books 
; —A 36-page, 3!/,” x 6” booklet 
eo) a ‘e listing 200 of the best informa- 


tional science books for children 
of all ages—arranged by grade 
and by subject. Every science 
topic is mentioned, from animal 
books for the preschooler to 
atomic science for the young 
adult. This is another good give- 
away booklet, particularly at sci- 
ence fairs. $3.35 per 100 copies. 









3s |"A Textbook is a Beginning”’ says 


MARJORIE BARROWS 


Editor-In-Chief 


“THE CHILDREN’S 
HOUR” 


Junior Libraries—A magazine 
devoted exclusively to helping 
those who work in school and 
children's libraries. Appearing 
once a month, September 
through May, this periodical of- 
fers practical articles, news, and 
views in the school library field. 
It also provides the most thor- 
ough book-review coverage 
available in any medium—evalu- 
ating and appraising around 
1200 children's books a year. 
Even books that cannot be "rec- 
ommended" are often reviewed, 
rather than ignored, especially if 
they fall below the usual stand- 
ard of an author. $3.50 for nine 
issues. 
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or it “To me the textbook is simply a road map. It is in the Recommended Children's Books 
2 of related stories, biographies, poems, songs, and folk tales of 1959-60—Brings together all 
swer that ideas come to life for the pupils. And when that the reviews of children's books 


ther happens, you see their appetite for learning really grow. 


“The tremendously exciting content of The Children’s 
atifi- Hour is cross-indexed by author, title, and subject to 
erful make it readily useful in any class project. Most impor- 
inat- tant, while your pupils are on their own in The Children’s 
, the Hour, they are unconsciously making friends with good 
it to literature—a friendship that once started will last a 
natic lifetime.” 


each The Children’s Hour is an educational work with 
that 120,000 CONTRIBUTING EDITORS. Before a line 
akes of type was set, a vast nationwide survey of 120,000 
your young people, librarians, and teachers was made. The 
16 handsome volumes contain their choices of the best 
gnize in prose, poetry, biography, history, fiction, and fable. 
pager You will find it a daily ally in reaching the minds and 
part imagination of your classes. 


don’t For complete information, contact your Spencer Press 


ue Representative or mail the coupon below. 
n for 


that were favorably reviewed in 
Library Journal from May 1959 
to May 1960. The more than 
1000 reviews are arranged by 
grade and within the grade by 
subject. An alphabetical index of 
authors and book titles is includ- 
ed. $2.00 net, postpaid, with a 
40 percent discount on pur- 
chases of five or more copies. 


You may purchase these materi- 
als from the R. R. Bowker Com- 
pany, 62 W. 45th St., New York 
36, N.Y. 















Spencer Press, Inc. Dept. 1-K, School and Library Division 
179 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 


I would like information on the curriculum applications of 
_) Our Wonderful World [_] The Children’s Hour 
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‘you'll find it in WORLD BOO clopedia” 
As the nucleus of your ted reference section, ; , . ' ! ty \ YZ 


As the needs of modern education increase, the advantages of World Book i 
me more important. Maps are more revealing, illustrations more ex- neem me apap epee ee oe ileal i i 
planatory, text more inviting, language more readable... in the 20-volume ae 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation + Merchandise Mart Plaza « Chicago 54, Iilinois 
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TEACHERS 
LL 
LOAN 


YOU 
‘600° 


IN STRICT 
CONFIDENCE 


YES, YOU CAN BORROW 
ANY AMOUNT UP TO $600 
ENTIRELY BY MAIL 


Because you are a teacher, I will be 
happy to loan you $100, $200, $300, 
$ or as much as $600 ON YOUR 
SIGNATURE! I’ll send you the amount 
you need QUICKLY . your friends, 
relatives, merchants, school board will 
not be contacted. Postal Finance’s ‘‘Bor- 
row-By-Mail” service is the best wa 
to get money in eas bo pevaey. N 
time off from work . O witnesses 
or cosigners ... NO i insurance or special 
fees required . . « NO embarrassing 
investigations. Just send the coupon 
TODAY. We will rush you FREE ever 
os you need to get money RIG T 
AWAY! 


PAY ALL YOUR BILLS AT ONCE 


You can get money to CONSOLIDATE 
YOUR DEBTS and pay all your bills. 
Make one small, convenient monthly 
payment instead’ of many! Heep you you 
credit standing in your town. Take car 

of emergency expenses—taxes, medical 
costs, insurance premiums, school costs, 
new clothes, home or car repairs. Enjoy 
peace of mind worth many times the 
cost of your loan! 


—COST CONTROLLED LOANS— 
CONVENIENT MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


You control the cost of your loan. You 
= take as long as 24 months to repay, 
~ any back within weeks. You pay 
for the actual time you use the 

a A, a day longer. 

You can borrow from old-established 
Postal Finance Company with complete 
confidence. We are licensed by and 
bonded to the State, to do business under 
the Small Loan Law. This is your as- 
surance of fair rates and Supervised 
Reliability. Average monthly interest on 

a $100 loan is only $1.73 on our 24- 
a 5 Yams $3.47 tor $200, $4.99 for 
a $300 
GET IT QUICK Bod pow somey worries. Pa 

RYBODY AT ONC 
with a Postal Finance Cost-Controlled Loan. 
Our service is as fast as the U.S. Air Mail . 
we are as near you ee our mail box. We have 


the money a waiting for you. For 
QUICK AN SERVICE pea griendiy 


——<— by ration, ACT N ! Send 
——— Coupon TODAY! / As — 
bod = 7 © a B Rus. § "ll rush 


rmail, FR =, 
ja envelope, 
is en mance eis you need 
Piatt ond you 
st teehee oe want right away. 


POSTAL FINANCE CO. 


200 KEELINE BLDG. 
» Seana 2, NEBRASKA 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


D. J. Levitt, President 
Postal Finance Co., Dept. 2- 
200 Keeline Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebr. 


Please Airmail to me FREE in a plain 
envelope everything I need to get money, so 

if I decide to borrow I can get the money I 
need RIGHT AWAY. 


DEAMED, occ cccccccsccccgecccsscecoscooes ee 
pr PYPTTTTETITITITTT TTT TT 
TOUR s oc cccccccccccccccces State. .....s00 
Age..... Amount I want to borrow $....... 


ivcanignentnmedbeneneenienrtemehenenpem an ameil 
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NEW !! for reading teachers 


A simple phonics course you can 
master in two weeks or less. 
Bring new confidence and JOY to 
your teaching. Meet the growing 
demand for qualified teachers of 
phonics. 

Write now for free information. 


Listen & Learn with Phonics 
3746 Park Blvd. Way, Oakland 10, Calif. 











Teacher-Retirement 
Systems 


(Continued from page 17) 


The projects are sponsored by active 
or retired teachers’ associations, and 
in one or two cases they were estab- 
lished as the result of bequests. 

Two complete projects are owned 
by the National Retired Teachers As- 
sociation. Usually title is held by the 
corporation managing the residence, 
or by a state or city education as- 
sociation. Most projects are in or 
near large cities. There are residences 
in Alabama, California, Nebraska, 
Ohio, Vermont, and Washington. 
Monthly charges for room and board 
range from about $72 to $225, de- 
pending on the type of facility 
selected. Higher charges are made 
for rooms with bath and for suites. 
Lifetime leases are required in some 
projects, in addition to monthly fees. 
Ways are being sought to reduce 
charges, and provide for those teach- 
ers who cannot afford the necessary 
fees. 


What are common characteristics 
of retirement housing projects? 


Fund raising from the sale of life 
leaseholds, membership dues, and 
rummage sales has been sponsored in 
several cases by state and city educa- 
tion associations, or in cooperation 
with retired teachers’ associations. 
Usually, substantial sums must be 
borrowed. Several planned projects 
will be financed through FHA. In- 
terest and mortgage payments largely 
determine the size of the monthly 
charge; so, it helps to start with a 
substantial amount of cash. Govern- 
mental regulations pertaining to sani- 
tation, fire, elevators, and insurance 
must also be obeyed. 


Is there any trend toward a nation- 
al retirement program? 


No, and mobility of teachers may 
be a reason. Moving across a state 
line often causes loss of membership 
in the system they leave, and credit 
for all or part of their past service. 
Reciprocity arrangements among 
public employees retirement systems 
in one state are quite widespread. 
Teachers moving from a state retire- 
ment system to a local system, in the 
same state, encounter little difficulty. 
Interstate reciprocity is quite an- 
other thing. In most states, it is un- 
constitutional to send any public 
funds to another state’s retirement 
system. 


What is being done to solve the 
reciprocity problem? 

Teachers can purchase out-of-state 
credit, and deferred annuities. Some 
systems allow her to get credit in the 
new system, for out-of-state service, 
by paying amount which she would 
have accumulated had she been there 
all or part of the time. Not all 
teachers have enough cash available 
to purchase this credit, and not all 
systems provide for installment pay- 
ments. Accumulated contributions, 
which the teacher withdraws, might 
be used to purchase service credit, 
but the two systems might differ so 
radically in retirement formulas and 
benefits that it would not always be 

(Continued on page 112) 
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CHRISTMAS ART 


PLAN YOUR CHRISTMAS ART ACTIVITIES NOW 


Ann Marie's NEW 1960 packet will help you make preparation for the holidays 
¥; really happy. Delightful activities the children will love. Easy make-to-takee 





SN 


tet your 
classes 





home gifts that will find their way under the Christmas tree. 


Ann Marie's Christmas Art projects do not require special skills or talents. The 
designs are simple and the instructions complete. 


uc SAVETIME- SAVE PLANNING - SAVE MONEY 


with these enjoyable activities you and the children can share. There is a large 


} Christmas Star and Wise Men picture or bulletin board, Christmas Eve border 
or decoration, a gray kitty with a Christmas Tree branch for many uses, a col- 
: orful Christmas Lantern and an unusual Jolly Santa. Then 

; : there are gifts to make such as place mats, bookmark, 


& greeting card, candy box, etc. 





$1.00 each. No C.O.D.'s. 







Miss, Mrs., Mr. ..-e.00 


| ORDER YOUR CHRISTMAS 
: ART PACKET TODAY $ 
; — It is mot too early -- immediate delivery 


CHRISTMAS ART SERVICE -.. 


i, |} eee OP édschas complete new 1960 Christmas Art Packets at 


If you want your packet mailed First Class Mail, add 28¢ 
for each packet ordered. If Air 


PLEASE PRINT 


Address SOSH SEH ESOS E TES ESSSE OSES SESEEEEES ESET ESET ES ESEESEEESESESEEEHSESEOEEEES 


City 00000000000 00000000 0S COSC OOOO LOOSE TOSCO CC CCe Zone eetece State eeeerersesceses 





designs. 


Ann Marie’s Workshop, cep. 11104, 6048 Avondale Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 


Enclosed is 25¢ for your brochure, "How to Create Outstanding Bulletin Boards." This 
will be applied to my first order for material. 


PLEASE PRINT 


Pbes, Mitdag MF. ccccccccccccdccccsccccosvccseces 


Address secceess 


City Prec TIP) ZON® cecesese SOLO covcccccccccccses 


ANN MARIE’S WORKSHOP 


robe 1110 FF 


“How to Create Outstanding Bulletin Boards” Is a 
helpful brochure telling you how to have unusual 
bulletin boards. There are many illustrations show- 
ing how to make most any size or shape bulletin 
board attractive. The illustration at the right is one 
of more than 50 illustrations of actual bulletin 
boards you will receive. Make your own or purchase 
mecessary designs from us. Send 25¢ for this bro- 
chure. This will be applied on your first order for 


SCHERER EERE HEHE EEE SOPOT HEHEHE HEHE EEE Ee eeeereere ereee 


6048 Avondale Ave., 


quilakals 
PORTFOLIO 





oOo 


nape 
POST PAID 








Dept. 1110 
6048 Avondale Ave. 
Chicago 31, Ill. 





Mail, add 49c for each packet, 


BULLETIN BOARDS 







only 2 BS hes 








Chicago 31 , Ill. 
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Give and Take 
(Continued from page 74) 


new home. Let’s just stay back of the 
bushes until they are ready to leave.” 

Mr. Froelich was carrying the 
wreath with the rest of the family 
walking behind him. He was just 
about to place it in front of the stone 
when Mr. Martin, who was doing a 
little last-minute weeding, saw him. 

“What are you dirty Germans do- 
ing here?” he shouted. “We don’t 
want your wreath,” 

The Froelichs stepped back, sur- 
prised. 

“He can’t get away with that,” 
whispered George to Pete. “I’m go- 
ing out there and tell him so.” 

“Oh, no, you don’t,” said Pete. 
“You just keep quiet. This is Mr. 
Froelich’s problem, not yours.” 

“I’m sorry, sir,” said Mr. Froelich, 
extending his hand to Mr. Martin. 
“We didn’t mean any offense.” 

The caretaker disregarded the out- 
stretched hand. “I don’t want any- 
thing to do with you,” he said. “If 
I’d had my way, you would never 
have been brought to Hillsdale in the 
first place. I lost two sons fighting 
the war you started. Now take your 
wreath and get out of here.” 

Mrs. Froelich started to speak, but 
her husband silenced her. He mo- 
tioned the family to turn around, and 
they started away from the park. 

“I don’t care what you say,” whis- 
pered George. “I feel sorry for Old 
Man Martin, but he’s not going to 
get away with this.” 

Just at that moment there was a 
terrible noise. In his anger, Mr. 
Martin had stumbled over one of the 
stones that surrounded the memorial. 
He screamed with pain as he fell. 

Mr. Froelich dropped the wreath 
and ran to him. 

“Stay away from me,” Mr. Martin 
shouted, but already blood was run- 
ning down his leg. 

Mr. Froelich bent down and rolled 
up the pant leg. Blood was spurting 
freely from an angry gash. 

“You must run for a doctor,” he 
said to Werhner. 

“We'll go on our bikes,” said Pete 
stepping out of the bushes. 

“What are you boys doing here?” 
asked Werhner in surprise. 

“Never mind,” said Mr. Froelich. 
“If you have your bicycles, get a 
doctor as quickly as you can.” Then 
he pulled a handkerchief from his 
pocket and made a tourniquet around 
Mr. Martin’s leg. He told the older 
man to lie still, and took off his coat 
and rolled it up to make a pillow 
under his head. No one spoke. There 
seemed to be nothing to say. 

It was Mr. Martin who finally 
broke the silence. “Seems like I was 
wrong about you people,” he said. 
“TI guess I’m kind of sensitive when 
it comes around to Memorial Day or 
Veterans Day or the Fourth of July.” 

“T know how you feel,” said Mr. 
Froelich. “One of the reasons why 
I wanted to escape from East Ger- 
many is because my brother is in a 
Russian concentration camp. It is 
hard to be friendly to another country 
who has injured someone in your own 
family.” 

“Still, I was wrong,” said Mr. 
Martin. “If you don’t mind, I wish 
you'd put that wreath where you 
meant to put it in the first place.” 


Mrs. Froelich looked doubtful, but 
her husband motioned, and Werhner 
set it at the side of the stone. 

“Put it in the middle. It will look 
nicer there,” said Mr. Martin, trying 
to raise himself up to see it better. 

Just then Dr. Hunt drove up, and 
close behind him George and Pete on 
their bicycles. George stared in sur- 
prise when he observed the wreath in 
front of the stone, but as he started 
to speak Werhner put his finger to his 
lips. “I'll tell you all about it later,” 
he said. 

While Mr. Froelich and Dr. Hunt 
carried Mr. Martin to the car, the 
boys told Werhner he was going to 
ride with them in the Veterans Day 
parade. He looked at his mother. 

“Go ahead,” said Mrs. Froelich. 
“This is your new country. If they 
did not want you, they would not 
ask you.” 

“We’re’ going on home,” shouted 
George. “You get your bicycle and 
come on down to our house. [ll tell 
Mother to set an extra place at the 
breakfast table.” 

Werhner started up Third Street, 
running ahead of his family. Riding 
in the parade would be lots more fun 
than watching it from the corner. 


Our Indian Project 
(Continued from page 28) 


another common Indian food, was 
made of dried deer or buffalo meat. 
It was used by pounding the strips 
into a powder and mixing it into a 
paste with some animal fat, and per- 
haps dried berries for extra flavor. 
Pemmican probably would not be 
pleasing to boys and girls today, but 
the Indians were glad of its flavor 
whenever they could not have fresh 
meat, and also pemmican was easy to 
carry on long trips. 


INDIAN CLOTHING 


The place where the Indian lived 
affected the type of clothing he wore. 
Deer skins made the softest and pret- 
tiest garments, but the skins of the 
buffalo, squirrel, rabbit, beaver, er- 
mine, and other animals, and even 
large birds were used. Clothing was 
decorated with quills from porcu- 
pines, colorful stones, beads, metals, 
feathers, and teeth of small animals. 

For costumes to wear in their cul- 
minating program, my pupils made 
Indian clothing from gunny sacks, 
and decorated the garments suitably. 


EDUCATING INDIAN 
CHILDREN 


The boys and girls did not have 
any schools or teachers outside the 
home and family, but they were 
taught everything they needed to 
know by their parents and other 
adults. This included finding and 
preparing the right materials for food, 
clothing, and shelter, and interpret- 
ing the actions of birds and animals 
which showed when danger was near, 
and the approach of new seasons. 

Indian parents helped their chil- 
dren develop a keen sense of smell 
and touch. These were invaluable in 
their outdoor life, for safety reasons. 
All children learned to remember the 
stories and legends of their tribe, be- 
cause there were no books. Boys 
learned to make canoes, bows and 
arrows, and other equipment they 

(Continued on page 108) 
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Golden Honor Award Ribbon; for 
attendance, grades, sports, 7!/>” x2” 
shiny gold satin. Imprtd. with school 
name (min. 50) I3c ea. Without 
school name (min. 12) Ile ea. ppd. 
Reiniches, Box 542, Goshen, Ind. 





12” Candy-Filled Christmas Stock- 
ings: Fancy hard candies wrapped in 
colorful foil. 24c ea. plus post.; over 
100 21c plus post. Shpg. wt. 6 oz. ea. 
Indiv. orders cash, Schools open acct. 
Reiniches, Box 542, Goshen, Ind. 





Animals of Africa Poster—$!.50 ppd. 
In glorious, full color, 25x37” on 
heavy paper. Shows 26 animals and 4 
types of African tribesman in cere- 
monial dress. Free catalog with order. 


Dept. 2, Poster House, Chatham, N.J. 





Santa Bell Ringer. Raises arms and 

jingles as cord is pulled. Weather- 

proof. $1.00; or with name lettered 

on hat, $1.49. No C.O.D.'s. Add 15¢ 

port Bancroft's, 2170 S$. Canalport, 
ept. IN-991, Chicago 8, Ill. 











Mobile Bookcase. 2 shelves on ¢; 
side. Handsome by a desk, alondyistmas A 
wall (on casters—every book hanfospel; arti 
or as a divider. 1534x37” wide. Bhtsming; be 
wood $45 (unfin. $36) plus frgt. MA 1034 x | 
Pla, Dept. |, Box 414, Detroit 31, Migoth, $3.5 
bbl. Hse.., 







Buy Diamonds new way, save iF 
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FREE Catalog. | Kt. Diamond shall Cove 
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Empire State Bldg., N.Y. »: Bon Ba: 
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50 Full Color Pictures (sizes 8” ¥ 
& 6” x 8”) for framing, posters, Oeftin Ribk 
rations. Assrt'd. subjects, scenics, eek, Chri 
mals, human interest. Shipped 92” imprt 
ppd., $1.50 per set. Reiniches, Wishes fro 
542, Goshen, Indiana. bd. Indiv. 


t, Reinic 


Weather Checker: 2” x 6” 
cardboard. Accurate tube. fkaway 
weather-check disc turns pink as plored p 
signal. Imprtd. as shown. 19c ea pest. Wi: 
hndig. Ppd. Cash w/o - schools off €a. pl 
acct. Reiniches, Box 542, Goshen, “ — 

Inc es, 











On ¢3 
alondtistmas Annual contains Christmas 
 hangospel; articles, music, poetry; art for 
@. Blbsming; beautifully illustr. in color. 68 
zt. Ma 103g x 1334. Gift edition, $1.50; 
|, Migoth, $3.50; 15c post. Augsburg 
bl. Hse., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
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speciBojects with Decorator Burlap. Place- 
@ Gi@ats, Arts & Crafts, low cost Drapes, 
id shall Coverings, etc. Send 25c for 
ept. Bmples of 36 Lush Colors, and info. 
»: Bon Bazar, Dept. J, 228 W. 4th 
. New York City 14, N.Y. 









B” x 
rs, Gtin Ribbon Bookmarks for Book 
nics, Week, Christmas. Assrt'd. colors, 7!/>” 
ped | 2”, imprtd. with apt verse and ''Best 
shes, Wishes from Your Teacher". 10c ea. 


bd. Indiv. orders cash, schools open 
ct. Reiniches, Box 542, Goshen, Ind. 
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A he 
oe, Mtkaway Collapsible Cups. Assrt'd. 
nk as@Pred plastic. 3!/>” high. Imprtd. 
ea—Pest Wishes from Your Teacher.” 
pols OM @a. plus 50c hndig. Sent ppd. In- 
shen, #Y- Orders cash, schools open acct. 


Riniches, Box 542, Goshen, Ind. 








Allison Prop-Jet Engine Model, scaled 
from original blueprints. Rotatable 
parts. Easy-to-assemble kit. Aids sci- 
ence studies. With quiz, home proj- 
ects. $4.98 ppd. Park Ridge Hobbies, 
30B Main St., Park Ridge, Illinois. 


Mrs. Douglas J, Baldwin 
1926 Apple Valley Road 
Rockland, Connecticut 


500 Name-Address Labels, 25c! 500 
gummed labels printed with any name 
and address or any wording up to 4 
lines, just 25c. In plastic gift box, 35c. 
Pod. Walter Drake 2411 Drake Bldg., 
Colorado Springs 11, Colo. 


Look through! See-Brella gives ''pic- 
ture window'’ glamour in windy rain. 
Crystal-clear vinyl, golden steel frame, 
gold-flecked handle, gold initial, rain 
bonnet on chain; $5.30 Bradford's, 
Box 535-TN, Englewood, New Jersey. 








Colorful Christmas Photo-Letters 
printed from your written or typed 
original. 100 with envelopes $11.95, 
with pictures $14.95. 8!/> x 12. Send 
10c hor Sample and Kit. Christmas 
Letters, 1962 20th St., Boulder, Colo. 





Grade Twins are a most effective 
rubber stamp set to carry your mes- 


sage to students when grading tests, 
drawings, etc. Send $1.00 for each 
Grade Twin set to Kelart Co., 6220 
La Tijera Blvd., Los Angeles 56, Calif. 





1960 Edition: New low price! Brought 
up to date, including changes result- 
ing from admission of Alaska & 
Hawaii. 80c ea. 1-24 copies, 60c ea. 
25 or more. Educational Map & Chart 
Service, Inc., Syracuse, Indiana. 


Piggy Banks Teach Thrift; Ideal Christ- 
mas gifts. Assrt'd. colors, sturdy plas- 
tic, Imprtd. as shown. | 6c ea. plus 50c 
hndlg. Sent ppd. Indiv. orders cash— 
schools open acct. Made in U.S.A. 
Reiniches, Box 542, Goshen, Ind. 





Engraved Brass Desk-n-Door Markers 
7” x 1”; up to 20 letters; | line or 2. 
Door Style $2.95, Desk (walnut base) 
$3.95 ppd. 48-hr. service. Satisfaction 
guar. Spear Engineering Co., 740-B 
Spear Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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LETTER-WRITING KIT 
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Improves Handwriting - - 
And It’s Fun! 


Thousands of teachers have 
used the Pen Party and en- 
dorsed it. New vitality is 
provided for a _ traditional 
teaching chore. Correspond- 
ence between classes in dif- 
ferent parts of the US. 
creates new interests, new 
incentives. Work improves 
noticeably ! 


Here’s What You Receive 


Parker supplies a complete 
kit of materials pius instruc- 
tions—also, the name and 
address of a teacher willing 
and interested in correspond- 
ing with your class. Once 
you receive the kit, you can 
work the project into your 
curriculum whenever con- 
venient. 


Materials include: wall chart 
for daily record of corre- 
spondence, individual stu- 
dent letter folders with let- 
ter-writing tips. Teacher as- 
signed to you will have a 
class at the same grade level 
as yours and will have ap- 
proximately the same enroll- 
ment. 


: @ THE PARKER PEN COMPANY : 
' Education Service + Janesville, Wisconsin 
Please send your Pen Party Kit— 


FREE 
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I understand that my name and ad- | 
dress will be sent to a teacher of a : 
similar class. In return, I will re- 


ceive her name and address. 
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ONE OF TWO WORLD WAR Il MAPS—Just off the press. Two complete 
sets—Re-edited, printed from new plates, beautiful fade proof colors. 
These Cram History Maps present important events complete and accurate 
without devoting valuable space to unimportant. detail. All maps have 
been re-edited by Dr. T. D. Clark, Ph.D., Head of History Dept., University 
of Kentucky, a nationally recognized historian. 


18 HISTORY MAPS ON ONE SPRING ROLLER 
WORLD HISTORY AMERICAN HISTORY 


1002 Ancient Empires , 502 Indians During Early Exploration. 
1004 Campaigns and Empire of Alexander 503 Voyages and Discoveries to 1610. 
1007 The Mediterranean World—264 B.C. 506 Early Grants and Origin of 13 Colonies. 
1010 Pise and Growth of Christianity to 325 A.D. $07 Early Claims and Possessions 1754-1763. 





1011 General Reference. Map of Roman World 508 European Settlements to about 1760. 

1012 The Migrations to 486 A.D. 510 Western Land Claims and the Ordinance of 1787 
1017 Europe at the Death of Charlemagne 814A.D. 511 The United States in 1790 and about 1802, 
1018 Crusading Europe 1095-1291 512 The United States in 1810. 

1023 Voyages and Discoveries to 1610 513 The United States in 1830. 

1025 Evrope and the Near East 1740 516 The Mexican Wor and Compromise of 1850. 
1027 Europe under Napoleon 1810 517 Territorial Expansion to 1854. 

1028 Europe after the Congress of Vienna 1815 518 The United States in 1861. 

1032 Europe after the Congress of Berlin 1878 519 The Civil War 1861-1865. 

1033 The Expansion of the R Empire 1613-1914 521 Transportation, Early Railroad Period 1840-80. 
1038 Europe ofter the Treaties of 1919-1924 522 Transportation, Principal Railroads since 1880. 
1043 Europe, September 1, 1938 529 The World War—Western Area. 

1045 World War !i—European and African Theaters 533 United States. 

1046 World Wor li—Pacific Ocean Theater 534 Political World. 


Set of 18 Maps Set of 18 Maps 
No. CHW18 — ZMB—$97.00 No. CHA18—ZMB— $97.00 


Send for Circular No. 21, Listing 82 History Maps in your choice of mountings. 
School and Library Division 


GEORGE . CRAM C0 730 E. WASHINGTON STREET 
s «s INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


HOLIDAY ART 
Creative lessons and projects 
for Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
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IMARKS OF MERIT 
PICTURE LANGUAGE MARKING 
WITH RUBBER STAMPS... 

encourages pupils’ pride, desire to improve 


SEND FOR FREE 
ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 







Only $2.95 postpaid 
FREE: Mural Follo for entire year. 
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WHAT'S NEW IN HANDCRAFTS? LEARN TO WRITE 
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Spelling Today 
(Continued from page 6) 


spelling list are spelled one way. 
This, then, is the logical point at 
whick to begin the study of spelling. 
Since English is an alphabetical lan- 
guage, the spelling program should 
begin with simple words that contain 
phonemes regularly represented by 
certain consonant letters, and words 
spelled most regularly by certain 
vowel letters. For example, the pu- 
pils should be helped to arrive in- 
ductively at the generalization that 
the phoneme heard at the beginning 
of these three pictured words is al- 
ways spelled with the letter b: 





Similarly, the phoneme heard in the 
middle of these three pictured words 
is 99 percent of the time spelled 
with the letter a, and the pupil 
should be led inductively to a reali- 
zation of this fact: 


a a 


Once the pupil has drawn such 
generalizations, he can learn rapidly 
to apply his knowledge to the pho- 
nemes in hundreds of similar words, 
and the capacity to do so builds in 
him a power to spell which in turn 
builds self-confidence. 

The pupil first builds a large meas- 
ure of confidence in his own potential 
as a speller by mastering a large 
number of regularly spelled words. 
Then he is ready to be introduced 
gradually, and by phonemic groups, 
to words in the basic list whose spell- 
ing deviates from the regular. The 20 
percent irregulars should hold no ter- 
rors for the pupil whose teacher takes 
care to explain that 1) English has 
borrowed many words from other 
languages but, while retaining the 
original spelling, has Americanized 
the pronunciation; 2) English has ap- 
parent misspellings due to the fact 
that over the centuries we have 
changed the pronunciation of some 
words without making a correspond- 
ing change in spelling. 

Words with irregularly spelled 
phonemes should be presented to the 
pupil in carefully planned patterns 
of likeness of families, and an analy- 
sis of the irregularities in such words 
should be made by teachers and pu- 
pils together. 

Building spelling power should be 
an inductive, step-by-step procedure 
in which haste is made slowly. For 
example, the long a sound should 
first be introduced in a lesson contain- 
ing words that have the long a sound 
and silent ¢ at the end, as in make 
and name. In later lessons, other rep- 
resentations of this long a sound can 
be taught (ay, ai, ei, etc.). This pro- 
cedure should be used with all the 
phonemes, moving through the grades 
purposefully, steadily, consistently to 
master different phonemic families. 

What about those words containing 
some phonemes whose spelling defies 
any normal pattern or reasonable 
analysis? Such words should be treat- 
ed as isolated cases and learned as 
we have tried to teach all words in 
the past by rote memory. 


A quick recapitulation of this dis. 
cussion highlights these points: 

1. False conceptions of the nature of 
the spelling of the English language, 
and mediocre rote methods of learn. 
ing to spell have thwarted progress 
for fifty years. 

2. New research now emphasizes that 
80 percent of all phonemes in a basic 
3,000 word writing vocabulary are 
consistently spelled. 

3. New insights into the psychology 
of spelling give us a brighter outlook 
for the future. 

4. A phonemic analysis of words and 
an inductive study of the ietter sym- 
bols used to spell the sounds in words, 
provide a firm base for the spelling 
program. 

This new approach, coupled with 
a word-study plan which uses the 
visual and the hand-learning for re- 
inforcement, gives us hope of a day 
when all our pupils can spell cor- 
rectly the words they need to write. 


Make Pilgrim and 


Indian Costumes 
(Continued from page 34) 


do? And not have a nice mattress 
stuffed with cornhusks to sleep on 
at night? And hardly any mugs or 
trenchers? 

JOHN—Well, maybe not. But— 

priscitta—And if you ask me, they 
should be mighty happy to get asked 
to eat the good food we know how 
to prepare and to see how we live—so 
comfortable and nice. 

PILGRIM MOTHER—“When pride 
cometh, then cometh shame.” We 
should share in the spirit of humility. 
“Charity vaunteth not itself, is not 
puffed up.” 

priscitta—Yes, Mother. 

soun—Cheer up, ’Cilla. Say, how 
much longer are you going to roll 
that pie? 

PRISCILLA—It is all done, now. 

JOHN (licking his lips) —That looks 
good. One thing the Indians don’t 
have is pies like that. 

PRISCILLA— They have hardly any- 
thing, poor dears. I feel sorry for 
them. 

PILGRIM MOTHER—They have a 
Heavenly Father who loves them— 
remember that. 

priscitta—And that’s really some- 
thing to be thankful for! 

PILGRIM FATHER—Right! Now I 
know which Bible passage to read be- 
fore we begin the feast. (He reads 
Psalm 95.) 

priscita (reverently)—That is 
beautiful, Father. 

PILGRIM MOTHER (wipes eyes on 
apron)—It couldn’t be more appro- 
priate. 

JOHN (jumping up and down)- 
He’s coming! He’s coming! He's 
coming! And he’s got something. 

(Priscilla and Mother go to the 
door. Father lays up the Bible and 
follows more slowly.) 

priscitta—Oh, Father! He’s coming 
here! To our cabin! 

JoHN—Come in, Running-Star! 
Come in! 

witt (laying down his game)- 
Wild turkey for feast. 

PILGRIM FATHER (clearing throat)- 
That was very thoughtful of you, 
Running-Star. 

JOHN—Then you're coming! Oh, 
that’s grand! 

(Continued on page 111) 
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No Matter 
How You Look At It... 
Viewlex 
Projectors 
Are Easier 
To Teach With 


Viewlex V-500-P is titerally 
with'’ and “easier to learn with’’ from every 
point of view! Students LEARN MORE because 
V-500-P frees you to TEACH MORE! The un 
precedented image-brilliance compels atten 
tion, even in lighted rooms 


easier to teach 


the simplified 
operation of self-threading and take-up that 
ends awkward, time-consuming ‘‘fumbling 

the built-in magnifier viewer that enlarges 
any section for special emphasis—these, and 
many other built-in Viewlex “teaching assist 
ants’ in new V-500-P make learning certain; 


teaching faster, easier! 


COMBINATION 35MM FILMSTRIP 
AND 2” x 2” SLIDE PROJECTOR 


Ask your Viewlex Audio-Visual 
franchised dealer for a demon- 
stration, or write for catalog. 


NEW! Multi-Focal Accessory Lens — 
infinitely adjustable 3'/, 
to 6 focal length produces full screen image 
at any distance without moving projector 


*ag9°° 


or refocusing 





VIEWLEX INC, 35-12 Queens Boulevard 


Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
IN CANADA—ANGLOPHOTO LTD., MONTREAL 





The Campaign 
(Continued from page 65) 


“It’s bad luck,” he consoled Bill. 
“Your father’s decision will cost us 
a lot of votes tomorrow.” 

Tom phoned with a different idea. 
“Don’t let it get you down,” he said. 
“You can repudiate your father. You 
can say that just because he voted 
‘no,’ you wouldn’t have.” 

Bill found Betty hard at work writ- 
ing the campaign speech. He looked 
over her shoulder, and then sat down 
beside her. They were still at work 
on it when their father came home. 

At lunchtime Betty and Bill re- 
hearsed the speech once more, “What 
do you think?” he asked. 

“Win or lose, it’s a good one,” 
she said. 

At the pep rally, all of Bill’s 
friends sat around him. 

“Remember,” whispered Andy as 
Bill’s turn came, “just don’t mention 
your old man. And if anybody else 
brings it up, just say you’re in favor 
of the skating rink, even if he isn’t.” 

There wasn’t much applause for 
Bill when he stood up, and even a 
few boos were heard. He waited until 
everyone was quiet. 

“My friends,” he began, “when 
Andy took my petition to Mr. Cox, 
he remarked that I ought to make a 
good candidate because my father 
was on the city council. Mr. Cox 
said I should run on my own cam- 
paign and not on my father’s. Most 
of the time I think Mr. Cox is right, 
but this time I respectfully disagree 
with him. 

“TI want to run for the office of the 
president of the Student Association 
as the son of Councilman Graham. 
Last night my father did a very brave 
thing. Deep down in all our hearts, 
we know that he did right in voting 
‘no’ for the skating rink. That de- 
cision may cause him to be defeated 
when he runs for election, but he 
voted ‘no’ just the same. 

“T want to tell you that if I am 
elected president of the Student As- 
sociation, I want to be like my 
father. They will be big shoes to fill, 
but I’m going to try to do it. If it is 
right to vote ‘yes’ I will do it. If it 
is right to vote ‘no,’ then I will do 
that too. 

“Someday Calumet City is going to 
be proud because my father voted 
‘no’ last night. If you elect me as 
president of the Student Association, 
I hope that I will give you cause to 
be just as proud of me.” 

For a moment after Bill finished 
there was silence. Then Betty re- 
membered her job and motioned to 
the cheer leaders. The parade around 
the auditorium started with Bill’s 
homeroom cheering loudly. 

Bill sat in his seat watching the 
parade. He wanted to sit quietly for 
a moment. He liked the speech he 
made, Uncle Jack was right. As he 
looked at the marchers and listened 
to the cheers, it seemed that he had 
a pretty good chance of winning the 
election, but all of a sudden, winning 
didn’t matter. 

“When I get home tonight, I must 
tell Dad how proud I am of him,” 
he said to himself. 

The marchers started their second 
trip around the auditorium, and Betty 
caught hold of her brother’s hand. 
Confidently, Bill stood up and joined 
the parade. 
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STIK-TACK 


Keep a supply of these wonderful 
little discs in your desk. They're 
mounting papers, 
charts - ideal for window and 


perfect for 


wall decorations. 


Stik-tacks are adhesive on both sides, out of sight 
when in use and stick instantly to all surfaces (in- 
cluding glass, wood and tile) EXCEPT THE FIN- 
GERS. They’re easy to remove, won’t damage dis- 





or tack 











4 Folders 
to package (328 discs) 
only $1.00 


played items or background and may be used over 
and over again. Order Stik-tacks today, through 


your school supplier or this coupon. 


You'll find hun- 
dreds of uses for 
Base-Tape too - it’s 
Stik-tack in tape 
form. 1200” in dis- 
penser package - 
$1.49. Also through 
school suppliers or 
this coupon. 





*The above are distributed in Canada by 
Reeves & Son (Canada), Ltd., 
Toronto 10 
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with Self-hardening 
MEXICAN POTTERY CLAY 


No firing is necessary for this completely 
original design project. It is quick and 


inexpensive. 


@ Roll out a slab of Mexican Pottery Clay 
(available in dry or moist form) to even 14” 


thickness. 


@ Cut clay into irregular mosaic shapes. 


@ Impress or incise designs in some of the 


pieces while the clay is moist. 


@ Allow clay to dry thoroughly. 


@ Paint some shapes with Amaco Showcard 
Colors. Leave others in the natural, rich red 


color of the clay. 


e@ With plastic squeeze bottle, trail natural or 
tinted Amaco Gesso onto some shapes for re- 


lief decoration. 


@ Glue clay shapes 4” apart on heavy card- 


board, masonite or plywood. 


@ Trail Amaco Gesso in all 4%” crevices. 
@ Add wood frame if desired and hang. 


Beate easia 
2 We OR Ws i ee ee a 





Write for foider of ideas with prices on self- 
‘hardening clays. Order from your local dealer. 
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Our Indian Project 
(Continued from page 104) 


would need as adults. Indian girls 
learned to prepare hides for clothing, 
to dry foods, make gardens, and care 
for children. Every Indian child also 
learned (1) to respect the older peo- 
ple in the family and tribe; (2) to 
understand the Indian religion, which 
was largely nature worship; (3) to 
have self-control. 


RECREATION 


Children are usually curious about 
what the Indians did to amuse them- 
selves. They are often surprised to 
find that Indians had stilts, tops, 
balls, and dolls carved from wood. 

Indian children played games imi- 
tating adult life, just as our children 
do. Boys and men had ball games. 
One was a racquet game similar to 
lacrosse, and another was a kind of 
football resembling soccer. Rolling a 
hoop along the ground and shooting 
arrows through it was another sport. 
A popular winter game, called snow 
snake, was played by trying to throw 
a long thin stick the farthest distance 
across the ice or frozen ground. 
Women liked a game played with 
plum stones and a small woven 
basket. Indians learned to swim when 
they were young if they lived near 
water, 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 


My third-graders became very in- 
terested in Indian arts and crafts, 
and weaving in particular. The 
manual arts class in an upper grade 
made simple looms for us. The first 
pot holders made of colorful yarn 
became Christmas presents later. But 
weaving continued throughout the 
year, 


CULMINATING PROGRAM 


After the children completed the 
study of Indians, they wanted to in- 
vite their parents to a special pro- 
gram. Preparing the invitations gave 
them practice in writing and lan- 
guage. All tool subjects were corre- 
lated throughout the unit. 

For the program, the children 
painted their faces and dressed in 
their Indian clothes. They sat in a 
circle, in the center of the room. Four 
drummers provided rhythms for the 
Indian songs and dances. As each 
child participated, the parents were 
given a full review of all that had 
been learned about Indians. 


RELATED MATERIALS 


SONGS 

Indians; My New Moccasins; My 
Tepee Home from “Singing Days 
of Childhood,” gr. 2 (T. S. 
Denison). 

Lullaby (Chippewa); Song of the 
Corn; Sunrise Song (Zuni) from 
“Our Songs,” gr. 2 (C. C. 
Birchard). 

RECORDS 

American Indian Dances, 33% rpm, 
collection of dances with booklet 
of how-to-do steps; Drum Beats 
and Indian Dance, 78 rpm; both 
from Curriculum Materials Center, 
5128 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles 19. 

North American Indian Dances, 33% 
rpm, Folkways Records and Serv- 
ice Corp., 117 W. 46th St., New 
York 36. 

(Continued on page 113) 
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CIRCLE CORRESPONDING NUMBER in COUPON on OPPOSITE PAGE. 


7 


14 


17 


TRANS-ATLANTIC PASSENGER STEAMSHIP 
CONFERENCE. Send your free Passenger 
Steamship Kit. 


AIR FRANCE. Send information on ‘*Parisian 
Holiday Jet Tour'', featuring round trip 17- 
day excursion fare, 7 nights in first class 
Paris hotels, continental breakfast, sight- 
seeing, night-clubs, shows, transfers and 
even tips for the all inclusive price of only 
$498.60. 


CHARLES BESELER CO. Informative bro- 
chure "'Use of the Vu Graph As An Instruc- 
tional Aid."' Explains Vu Graph Overhead 
Projector applications in the teaching of 
science, mathematics, English, physics, 
chemistry and many other subjects. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. Please 
send me a copy of your Educational insert 
on economic competence entitled, ‘*Money 
at Work."* 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. Please send 
free catalog of 1960 Dutton Books for Chil- 
dren and Young People. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. Please send 
free catalog of 1960 Recommended Books 
for Young Adults and for the General Read- 
er. 


THE VIKING PRESS. Please send me your 
1960-61 146-page illustrated catalogue of 
Viking Junior Books. Complete descriptions 
of books for kindergarten through high 
school: picture books, stories, junior novels, 
history, biography, geography, nature and 
science. Includes a graded list and helpful 
subject index. 


CHARLES BESELER CO. iilustrated bro- 
chure describing uses and specifications of 
all Beseler Vu Graph Overhead Projectors. 


CHILDREN CAN READ BY THEMSELVES. 
Send free catalog listing the Reilly & Lee 
“Easy to Read Books’’ using Primer and 
First Reader Vocabulary. Also lists other 
famous books of this line. 


RHEEM CALIFONE SCHOOL AND CLASS- 
ROOM PHONOGRAPH. Please send your 
catalog of school and classroom phono- 
graphs together with price list. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY, A 
Division of Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
Inc. Descriptive catalog of books and 
manipulative devices which can be pur- 
chased with N.D.E.A. Title Ill funds. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION, Educa- 
tion Division. ‘'Class Report,'’ free illus- 
trated booklet, in color, telling the story 
of coal for middle grades. 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS. Free complete 
graded list of Westminster books for chil- 
dren, youth, and young adults, with recog- 
nition by schools, libraries, etc. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY. FREE—A 
new pamphlet on 1960 Teaching Aids for 
Arithmetic, Reading and Social Studies. 
Listing and description with prices. Grade 
identified. 


BORROW $100 to $600 BY MAIL. Teach- 
ers may borrow any amount needed—-$100 
to $600 in complete privacy and confidence 
BY MAIL. Postal Finance Company—Old 
established company. No payments during 


summer. Information sent in plain enve- 
lope. 
UNITED STATES BEET SUGAR ASSOCIA- 


TION. Send me free the completely new 
Beet Sugar Kit for middie and upper 
grades. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY WTH RHEEM 
CALIFONE PHONOGRAPH. Please send 
FREE complete information on foreign lan- 
guage study using Rheem Califone Listening 
Corner and Audio Center Transcription play- 
ing phonographs. 

GINN AND COMPANY. Please send me 
more information on the new Ginn Basic 
Readers, Revised, for grades 4-6. 


19 VIEWLEX, INC. Colorful brochure describ- 


20 CHARLES BESELER CO. 


ing “easy to teach with" filmstrip pro- 
jectors. 

IMustrated bro- 
chure describing uses of the Beseler Vu Lyte 
Opaque Projectors. 

TCA-AIR CANADA. Please send informa- 
tion about Canada and Europe. 

MOODY INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE. Please 
send me the free catalog of MIS education- 
al motion pictures and filmstrips. 


233 SING 'N DO Record Albums for grades K-6. 


Original songs with actions coordinated 
with lyrics. Sung by ‘Melody Lady" in ap- 
proved key against full musical background. 
Free 16-page teacher's guide. 
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39 


40 


41 
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43 


44 


AIR FRANCE. Please send me the Europe 
for Saie Air France folder outlining family 
plan 17-day excursion fare and extra cities 
at no extra fare. Options for travel this 
fall-winter season via Air France. 


BORZO!I NATURE AND SCIENCE BOOKS 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. Please send free 
copies of your descriptive circular listing all 
_ and science books. (Alfred A. Knopf, 
nc. 


INSTRUCTO PRODUCTS CO. (Div. Jacronda 
Mfg. Co.). New catalog of Instructo Flan- 
nel Boards and Felt Cut-Outs, Magnetic 
Visual Aids, and Educational Toys. 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, COWARD Mc- 
CANN, INC. AND THE JOHN DAY CO. 
Free annotated catalogs of science books 
for boys and girls and young adults. Also 
free listing of all juvenile books available 
now in Guaranteed Library Binding. 


SELF-HARDENING CLAYS. A free folder 
illustrating modeled and decorated objects 
in full color: Clay mosaic (see advertise- 
ment), cuff links, sculptures, whistles, 
bowls, lavaliere, etc. Packages and prices 
of Marblex and Mexican Pottery Clay listed. 
(American Art Clay Company) 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS. Please send 
your catalogue of library books entitled 
BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 


GRAFLEX, INC. Graflex AV Digest - a 48 
page booklet with 4-color cover containing 
reprints and digests of outstanding audio- 
visual articles which have appeared in lead- 
ing publications during the last two years. 


CHARLES BESELER CO. Please arrange for 


free demonstration of Vu Graph Overhead 
Projectors. 


MACMILLAN COMPANY. Free catalog: 
Books for Boys and Girls—1960. Full-page 
illustrated descriptions on new books. Plus: 
Sasek Travel Books, New Children's Class- 
ics, Lands and Peoples Series, Annotated 
listings on complete backlist. 


CLASSROOM MICROSCOPES FOR ELEMEN- 
TARY GRADES. Please send me your latest 
catalog describing Testa Classroom Micro- 
scopes, including advanced models and ac- 
cessories, with prices and quantity dis- 
counts for schools. 


FREE SOCIAL STUDIES CURRICULUM 
GUIDE from Childrens Press. Helps make 
the proper selection of books and filmstrips 
to broaden Social Studies understanding 
in intermediate grades. 


MARSH 77 FELT-POINT PEN. Information 
on making Flash Cards, Visual Aids, Posters, 
Signs, Marking Property. 


READERS’ CHOICE Catalog of Best Paper- 
backs for Schools and Libraries. 500 select- 
ed paperbound books at discount prices, 
classified and annotated for grades 4-12. 
New 24-page catalog free. (Scholastic 
Magazine) 


GINN AND COMPANY. Please send me 
more information on the Ginn Basic Readers, 
Revised, for grades 1-3. 


FACULTY DISCOUNT GUEST CARDS with 
credit privileges for Sheraton Hotels. En- 
joy low rates at 55 Sheraton Hotels, coast 
to coast in the U.S.A., Hawaii and in 
Canada. Write for information and applica- 
tion. 


LETTER WRITING PEN PAL PROJECT 
Parker Pen Party Writing Kit for grades 4- 
Jr. High. You will receive the name and 
address of another teacher and class with 
whom to correspond; your name and ad- 
dress will be sent to her. 


HENRY Z. WALCK, INC. Please send me 
your complete Graded List of Books for 
Schools and Libraries. 


CHARLES BESELER CO. Please arrange for 
free demonstration of Vu Lyte Opaque Pro- 
jectors. 

BOOK ON RUBBER. Send me free the 
Wonder Book of Rubber for each member 
of my class offered by B. F. Goodrich Co. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY. Please 
send me your current list of books for boys 
and girls. 


BAUSCH & LOMB. Catalog E-152, ‘'Opti- 
cal Instruments for Science Instruction" - 
complete informative data, specifications 
and classroom applications. 

THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY. A new 
exciting writing kit containing test booklets 
for each child plus a teacher's manual and 
large wall chart. 
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53 
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55 


56 


57 
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59 


63 


PLASTER CASTING MOLDS. Available 
from Leeds Sweete Products is a booklet 
describing their many Plaster Casting Molds 
together with instructions for casting and 
decorating plus suggestions for program 
projects. 


FREE CRAFT INSTRUCTION MOVIES avail. 
able for loan to schools, women's clubs, 
other groups. 16mm, in color, with sound, 
Seven films covering the most popular 
crafts. Write for reservation card. (Ameri- 
can Handicrafts Co.) 


PERCIVAL TOURS abroad by comfortable 
motor coach with experienced Conductor. 
Informative literature on Europe. Prompt 
individual attention in answering individual 
questions, quoting moderate rates. 


COMPLETE 28-PAGE ILLUSTRATED CATA. 
LOG OF CHILDREN'S BOOKS. Each book 
description includes author, reading level, 
interest level, curriculum areas, illustrator 
and recommendations the book has re- 
ceived. A useful and attractive guide to 
children's books. Follett Publishing Co. 


VISUAL TEACHING AIDS. Free copies of 
colorful four page |.V.E.S. folder describing 
State Poster Maps, Presidents Porfolio, and 
Filmstrips. Also free 1.V.E.S., Childrens 
Press catalogs of Book, Filmstrips and 
Teaching Aids. 


WILLIAM MORROW & COMPANY, INC. 
Please send me your 1961 ‘Graded List of 
Books for School and Classroom Libraries" 
when ready learly in 1961). 


THE CHILDREN'S HOUR. Send me the 
curriculum applications of THE CHILDREN'S 
HOUR, 16 volumes of prose, poetry, his- 
tory, biography, fiction, and fable - readily 
useful in any class project. Every book suit- 
able for pupils to use on their own. (Spen- 
cer Press) See ad Page 101. 

THE NITRO PENCIL CO. Send me a copy 
of your color brochure titled ''How to make 
money for your school."’ It lists package 
give-aways for the teacher, plus informa- 
tion on program and schedule pencils. 


CATALOG OF TEACHING MATERIAL. For 
all grades. Please send me your new No. 
61 catalog of teaching aids for all grades. 
(Beckley-Cardy) 

NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS CO., INC. 
Send me your illustrated, detailed specifi- 
cation sheet with complete mechanical and 
electrical description and data on the 
Norelco ‘Continental’ 3-speed, portable 
high fidelity tape recorder. 


SAMPLE PROJECT DESK MAP OF THE 
UNITED STATES. Colored. Designed for 
individual work; coordinates with class proj- 
ects using large wall map. Follett Publish- 
ing Co. 

BORROW-BY-MAIL. Dial Finance Company 
will send you complete information about 
Borrow-by-Mail service for teachers, in a 
plain envelope, as described in advertise- 
ment on Page 5. 

HARCOURT BRACE & CO. Descriptive 
Graded List of 500 Books published through 
1960, suitable for grades K-12, including 
Slow Readers booklist and Curriculum Topics 
list. 

MAKE ACTUAL LEADED WINDOWS. New 
handcraft - Children grades 5-12 can now 
make actual leaded windows and medal- 
lions with DECRA-LED. No glass cutting or 
soldering. Send for complete inf tion 
and free DECRA-LED pattern. (Stained 
Glass Color Art) 

SIR EDMUND HILLARY'S HIMALAYAN EX- 
PLORATION. A series of 4-page Hime- 
layagrams in packets of 40 for classroom 
use to follow Sir Edmund Hillary on his 
latest scientific exploration of the Hima- 
layas. Includes 28” x 17” map of area for 
classroom use. From the publishers of World 
Book Encyclopedia. 

THE GARRARD PRESS. Please send me your 
your elementary catalogue of new Supple- 
mental Reading Books containing fascinat- 
ing Junior Science Books edited by Nancy 
Larrick, fast moving Discovery Books edit- 
ed by Mary Austin and charming Folk 
Lore of the World Books, a new series by 
Edward Dolch. 

OUR WONDERFUL WORLD. Please send 
your curriculum application of OUR WON- 
DERFUL WORLD, 18 books presented in 
Themaic Organization - the way good 
teachers teach. See ad Page 100. (Spencer 
Press) 

NEW ARITHMETIC UNIT. Please send @ 
copy of your new unit, ‘Arithmetic Gains 
New Meaning,"* offered by World Book 
Encyclopedia. 
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ne Instructor Coupon Service 


FREE and INEXPENSIVE CLASSROOM MATERIALS 


G4 TEACHER'S GUIDE TO NEW AND INEX- 
PENSIVE CLASSROOM AIDS. Brand-new 
1960 Instructor Teaching Aids Catalog il- 
lustrates and describes these useful teach- 
ing tools. 


65 THE NEW 1 LEARN TO WRITE. €. C. 
Seale & Company will send you sample 
copies and complete information on their 
writing workbooks and school supplies. No 
charge. See ad on Page 14. 


6G WEAREVER PENS & PENCILS. Free hand- 
writing kits complete with honor certifi- 
cates, merit awards for all pupils, hand- 
writing specimen paper and manual to con- 
duct handwriting competition. (See ad on 
Page 74.) 


@7 MASON PROTECTED FUND RAISING PLAN. 
Send me without obligation information on 
your fund raising plan used successfully by 
thousands of schools and school groups from 
coast to coast. (See ad on Page 8.) 


68 NEW BOOKLET ON "SCOTCH" BRAND 
PRODUCTS. Please send free your illus- 
trated booklet showing facts on ‘'Scotch"' 
Brand products for school and office use. 


69 HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY. Please 
send me descriptive catalogue of Houghton 
Mifflin Books for Boys and Girls with com- 
plete list of juvenile publications. 


7@ COLORFUL BROCHURE ON NEW WORLD 
BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA. 16 page full color 
brochure announcing the 1960 edition of 
World Book Encyclopedia—now expanded 
to 20 volumes. 


71 NEW SVE FILMSTRIP CATALOG. Lists 
over 1000 educational filmstrips and slides. 
(See advertisement on 2nd cover and Page 
1.) Society for Visual Education, Inc. 


72 DOUBLEDAY JR. BCOKS. Two color illus- 
trations from the Old Testament illustrated 
by Marguerite De Angeli and biographical 
information about Mrs. De Angeli. 


73 C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY. Set 
of 12” x 19” charts of Speedball Pen Let- 
tering; Lessons on Linoleum Block Printing; 
Two New Charts showing Large Lettering 
for Flash Cards. 


74 4PAGE UNIT ON VOCATIONS. Please 
send reprint in color of your World Book 
classroom study unit Keys to the Future. 


7% BALANCE YOUR READING PROGRAM. 
Write for free booklet, ‘'Balance Your 
Reading Program.'' (Benefic Press) 


7@ EL PASO SUNLAND CLUB. 
full color Sunland Folder. 


77 THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO. TEACHERS’ 
GUIDE to Easy Tested Experiments from 
Science Experiment Books, by Dr. Nelson F. 
Beeler and Dr. Franklin M. Branley. 


78 UNIT ON MAPS. Please send reprint of 
your 4-page unit in color ''Maps, An Action 
Program with World Book Encyclopedia."' 


7 HOLIDAY FILMSTRIP FOLDER FROM SVE. 
Big holiday folder illustrates, describes wid- 
est selection of special primary and inter- 
mediate filmstrips and 2” x 2” slides for in- 
struction and entertainment prior to Thanks- 
giving. (See ad on inside front cover and 
Page 1.) Society for Visuai Education, Inc. 


8@ EL PASO SUNLAND CLUB. Please send 
me folder, 78 Facts. 


8] PERSONAL PRODUCTS CORPORATON. 
Send for "'Growing Up and Liking It," 
booklet for young girls just beginning to 
menstruate. Classroom quantities available. 


82 PERSONAL PRODUCTS CORPORATON. 
Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene 
contains Teaching Guide, anatomical wall 
chart, above booklet and ‘How Shall | 
Tell My Daughter,"' booklet for mothers. 


83 CATALOG OF 400 CADMUS BOOKS. Com- 
plete listings about these outstanding chil- 
dren's books - carefully selected with 
rugged attractive binding. (E. M. Hale Co.) 


84 ANOTHER NEW SVE VISUAL REVIEW. 4th 
edition of SVE's Tabloid for Teachers .. . 
interesting news and articles about new 
and timely FILMSTRIPS and 2x2” SLIDES 
and their many ways to help teachers. 
(See advertisement on 2nd cover and Page 
1.) Society for Visual Education, Inc. 


85 GLOBES, MAPS, CHARTS. Free Colorful 
Buyers Guide No. 92 for 1960-61. George F. 
Cram Co. 


8G FREE BOOKLETS ON MENSTRUAL HYGIENE 
from the makers of Kotex sanitary napkins. 
Newly revised editions of "You're a Young 
Lady Now" (for girls 9-11) and ‘'Very 
Personally Yours’’ (for girls 12 and over), 
available in quantities needed. (Kotex is a 
trad k of Kimberly-Clark Corporation.) 


Please send me 





87 BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY AND SCIENCE. 
Send for list of American and World Land- 
mark Books for intermediate grade library. 
(&. M. Hale Co.) 


88% GENERAL HEALTH KIT FOR MIDDLE AND 
UPPER GRADES. Colorful circular with il- 
lustrations and complete description of the 
Instructor Human Body Kit. 


8 ELEMENTARY SCIENCE UNIT - 4 PAGES. 
Reprint of World Book Encyclopedia Class- 
room Study Unit, ''Science is Method,"’ in 
color. 


9@ FAMOUS PAINTING FOLDER illustrates 
and identifies over 100 great masterpieces. 
Reproductions are available in large size 
and full color on gallery quality paper, 
suitable for instruction, art appreciation, 
and home framing, etc. Society for Visual 
Education, Inc. 


9] GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. Write now 
for new No. 361 catalog of ''Good Books 
for Children." (Benefic Press) 


92 EL PASO SUNLAND CLUB. Pease send 
me folder on Mexico's Central Route. 


93 4-PAGE UNIT ON RESEARCH. Please send 
reprint in color of your World Book class- 
= study unit, ‘‘Research Is the Fourth 


94 J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. Please send free 
1960-1961 Catalog ‘'Books for Young Peo- 
ple'’ (Elementary and Jr. High School). 


95 THROUGH GOLDEN WINDOWS. How to 
Use a Basic Library of Children's Literature. 
Free Booklet offered by E. M. Hale Co. 


9G FREE MENSTRUAL HYGIENE TEACHING 
AIDS from the makers of Kotex sanitary 
napkins. Includes film, booklets, teaching 
guide, physiology chart, pamphlet on con- 
ducting mother-daughter program and prod- 
uct demonstration kit. (For teachers of 4th, 
5th and 6th grades.) For complete informa- 
tion check coupon. (Kotex is a trademark of 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation.) 


97 TRAILWAYS. Send me _ information on 
pleasure planned tours to America's Vaca- 
tion Areas. 


9&8 MACRAE SMITH COMPANY. Please send 
me a copy of your 1960 catalog of books 
for boys and girls. 


99 GOLDEN PRESS, INC. Reading and Study 
Guide for the use of the Golden Book En- 
cyclopedia in schools and libraries. Also 
complete information on the new Education- 
al Edition of this Encyclopedia for grades 
3 to 6. 


100 CUSHMAN & DENISON.  Ejight-page 
booklet introducing new line of 49¢ mark- 
ers and presenting ways teachers and pu- 
pils can use the Flo-Master Felt Tip Pen 
and the Cado and Brite-line markers in 
school work. 


10] INSTITUTE OF VISUAL COMMUNICA- 
TION, INC. Please send complete list of 
films for our P. T. A. 


GOLDEN PRESS, INC. Complete list of 
Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Bind- 
ing. Excellent books for Elementary and 
High School Grades. 





Be Sure to Include Your Remittance for 
All the Following Items. 





1033 PACK-O-FUN MAGAZINE. Send sample 
recent issue of PACK-O-FUN, 52-page 
monthly Scrapcraft Magazine described on 
Page 12. | enclose 10¢ for handling. 


104 DANCING SANTA. To First- 
Third- Fourth-grade teachers: send your 
name and address. We'll send a Santa 
Claus to dance in your classroom. Ann 
Marie—10¢. 


105 CATALOG OF TEACHING AIDS. Com- 
plete line of Teaching Aids offered by 
Plymouth Press—10¢. 


106 HOW TO CREATE UNUSUAL BULLETIN 
BOARDS. Please send me your brochure 
telling how to create outstanding bulletin 
— (See ad Page 103.) Ann Marie— 

¢. 


107 ZENITH CORP. Send for PLY-CRAFT 
shapes that make living models of Birds 
and Animals, which teachers are using for 
class projects, and are unique and excit- 
ing Christmas gifts for their class. Send 
oo for sample model. (See ad on Page 
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CIRCLE CORRESPONDING NUMBER in COUPON 


fo——————————For TEACHERS’ USE only ————————-——-; 
Circle each number you want. Mail in envelope to The INSTRUCTOR, Coupon l 
i Service, Dansville, N.Y. Be sure to enclose remittance where necessary. 
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108 STIK-TACK MIRACLE DISCS, SAMPLE 
FOLDER OF 82 only 25¢. Put up decora- 
tions, pictures, etc., without harm to 
walls or displayed material. Sticks to all 
surfaces except fingers.—25¢. 


109 TOOLS OF TEACHING (School Service 
Co.) Graded illustrated catalog of Scien- 
tific Kits and supplies, Direct Process 
Workbooks, Posters, Music, Flannel Board 
Sets, Games, etc.—25¢. 


110 UNITED FRESH FRUIT & VEGETABLE 
ASSN. Please send your health and nutri- 
tion primary unit, including 35 sets of 12 
coloring pages about fresh fruit and vege- 


tables; plus teaching manual. | enclose 
25¢ for postage. 
12] JET AGE FLIGHT FILMSTRIP. Grades 6 & 


up. 32 frames, captioned. Diagrams in full 
color to project on screen equipment. Also 
Teaching Guide. Interesting, valuable 
for Science. From authentic operational 
data, by SVE and United Air Lines. An 
exceptional value.—$1. 


Lig2 YOUR STATE PICTORIAL POSTER MAP. 
Authentic poster map 17” x 22” in full col- 
or. Illustrates factual information of state. 
Use this to bolster your Social Science 
Curriculum. Poster maps of all 50 States 
are available. Send me the map of my 
state as shown in my address on coupon. 
1.V.E.S.—$1.00. 


1133 1960 CHRISTMAS ART PACKET. Decora- 
tions (blackboard borders, window pic- 
tures, posters) and Activities (make-to- 
take-home gifts, greetings, favors, etc.) 
A generous supply, all for $1. Described 
in ad on Page 103.—$1.00. 


114 SONG FLUTE AND KIT. Special $1.00 
For RHYTHM AND HARMONY BANDS. 
Introductory Kit contains Song Flute, 
Teachers’ Handbook and Classroom Pupil 
Book complete for pre-band training and 
use in Rhythm and Harmony bands (value 
$2.50). Enclose $1. 


1g TEACHER'S SEAT PLAN. This is on heavy 
dark paper 8” x 8” with up to 70 com- 
partments for inserting cards bearing pu- 
pils' names. With clear transparent ace- 
tate envelope, bound edges, brass cor- 
ners. (Plymouth Press) —$1.25. 


11@ EDUCATIONAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS FOR 
YOUR CLASS. Teacher sample package 
of 4 TOT TINGO games; Picture Words, 
Speedy Speller, Time Teacher, and Num- 
ber Play. Played like Bingo. Educational 
Benefits. Quantity discounts from 2 dozen. 
See ad Page 13. (Superior Service Press) 
Complete package $1.50. 
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124 


FRACTION-PERCENTAGE FLASH CARDS. 
Fractions on one side, percentage on op- 
posite side. Side toward teacher shows 
answer while card is being flashed. 39 
cards, 2!” x 6'/2”, in box with sugges- 
tions. $1.75 complete, includes postage. 
(Plymouth Press) 


EDUCATIONAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS FOR 
YOUR CLASS. Mystik Slate Desk - ideal 
Christmas gift for elementary ages. In- 
cludes Giant Mystik Slate {write - then 
lift films to erase), Sturdy-lock desk, 
Big Magic Writer, Mystik Slate Ruler, full 
color copy charts. For quantity discounts 
see ad Page 13. (Superior Service Press) 
Sample package $1.75. 


GIANT CHRISTMAS MURAL. Beautiful 24 
section life-size stained glass design on 
special paper. Class uses mineral oil and 
crayons to create dramatic effect. For 
window or wall. $2.00. See Page 18. 
(Stained Glass Color Art) 


A NEW “EASY-TO-READ"™ REILLY & LEE 
BOOK. Children's book, ""A Fox in the 
House,"' (see Page 95) will be sund on 
request to you at $2.50 less 20% Edu- 
cational Discount. | enclose $2.00. 


WHAT TO DO FOR BULLETIN BOARDS 
(School Service Co.) A brand new book 
with over 150 fully illustrated laid out 
bulletin boards, covering an extensive 
variety of subjects, events, and holidays. 
Each one is made with easily available, 
inexpensive materials.—$2.00. 


PORTRAIT PORTFOLIOS OF ALL AMERI- 
CAN PRESIDENTS. Full color litho- 
graphed portraits of all 33 U.S. Presi- 
dents. Reverse side of each contains a 
vivid biography of the President from 
boyhood through events of presidency. 
Portrait of 34th President available to 
purchasers after November 1960. 1.V.E.S. 
—$2.95. 


RIG-A-JIG TOY MAKING SET. Builds 
trains, cars, bridges, animals . . . end- 
less ideas. 236 fast-assembly parts in 
storage case. Red wheels, axles, hubs, 
links, tubes, and Rig-A-Jig basic shapes 
in 7 colors. Tough, durable acetate, wash- 
able. 16-page Teaching Guide in color. $3 
postpaid. (See ad inside back cover.) 


MUSICAL MULTIPLICATION RECORDS. 
5 records and 11 multiplication quiz cards 
teach tables 2's through 12's. Set has own 
tunes and jingles. Pupils learn tables 
easily, quickly, following gay, spirited 
music. Satisfaction guaranteed. (Ad on 
Page 15.)—$9.95 postpaid. 
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BEFORE YOU 
GO ON YOUR 
NEXT TRIP- 


a week-end jaunt, a mid-winter cruise, 

or a spring holiday — you'll want to be 
well-informed about ways to go, places to 
stay, and things to do and see. The easy 
way to get this travel guidance and 
information is to — 


USE THE 
INSTRUCTOR’S 
FREE TEACHER 
TRAVEL SERVICE! 


Any educator — teacher, principal, supervisor, 
superintendent — is welcome to use this free 
service without obligation. We have the 
cooperation of transportation lines, motel 
chains, government bureaus, oil companies, 
hotels, rent-a-car services, and hundreds of 
other organizations interested in prospective 
travelers. We ask these reliable sources to 

send you literature and guidance to help you 
make the most of your trip. 


This practical service is provided for your 
personal travel aid only. We do not make 
reservations or attempt to take the place 

of a commercial travel agency — nor do we 
ask for literature for classroom use. But 

we will provide you with information and 
guidance for a successful trip. And 
remember, there’s no cost or obligation to 
you. Please allow several weeks for your 
request to be processed. 


TEACHER TRAVEL SERVICE, the INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N. Y. 


City, Zone, State 


I am planning a vacation trip within the next 12 months, starting about 


ib the wile Sis . | will appreciate receiving FREE descriptive literature 
covering the following: 


Countries, Regions, Places Kinds of Transportation 


I prefer the kind of transportation shown (plane, train, bus, ship, or auto) for 

each part of my trip. If uncertain, indicate more than one kind. If you are travel- 

ing abroad, include all transportation from home back to home.) 110 
See See RSS SKS Se ee 
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Thanksgiving—1960 
(Continued from page 49) 


all packed in the car, I was still be- 
ing moody about the whole thing. 
As we turned out of our street, I 
started my argument with Jim again. 
“You will agree, won’t you, that if 
we were all bundled in a sleigh with 
sleigh bells on the horses’ harnesses, 
the ride would be more fun?” 

“You mean like ‘over the river and 
through the wood’? Well, we could 
sing, ‘Down the expressway and over 
the bridge.’ After all, Grandma and 
Grandpa do live over in Jersey. No, 
thank you,” he continued, “Ill go 
by automobile and keep my feet and 
fingers warm. Besides, I’m getting 
hungry and I'd like to get there be- 
fore night.” 

I could plainly see that I’d never 
get him to understand. And I knew 
exactly what would happen when we 
got there. After all the usual helloes, 
everyone would watch the toy parade 
on television. Then the men would 
chatter while Mom and Grandma 
and Aunt Gretchen finished dinner. 
After everyone had eaten too much, 
the men would hurry back to the liv- 
ing room to see a football game. The 
women would clear the table, fill the 
dishwasher, and talk about what they 
had done recently, what they had to 
do before Christmas, who had been 
sick, who was being married, and so 
on. Not a single family discussion 
about all the things to be thankful 
for. “Certainly not like the old days,” 
I thought to myself. 

And how did the day go? Exactly 
as I thought it would, with a few 
exceptions—quite a few in fact. The 
first one was the baby. Uncle Bill 
and Aunt Gretchen had just come 
home from overseas, and the baby, of 
course, who had been born in Europe. 
Aunt Gretchen immediately turned 
him over to me, and made me the 
official baby sitter for the day. 

Then, when the dinner was on the 
table, Grandpa asked the blessing. 
His prayer really made me stop and 
think a little. He said that he was 
glad two of his three children could 
be there and that he was happy that 
Aunt Marguerite and Uncle Pete and 


HL 


age groups 


2} 


Comni 4 


The biggest full-color reproduction of a 
painting that we've ever published—The Toy 
Shop, by an American artist, Robert Sivard 

Christmas stories, verse, and songs, for all 


A wide variety of Christmas program material 

Christmas gifts and greetings, plus ornaments 
S for tree, home, and classroom 

Snow and Ice, Verne Rockcastle’s science 

feature, with materials for every grade 

A Hanukkah play, The Slowpoke Dreidel 

Making Gifts—Two pages of suggestions for 

any kindergarten or early primary group 

December Diary—Ideas for each school day 


their family could be with Uncle 
Peter’s father and mother. He was 
thankful that after four years, Uncle 
Bill and Aunt Gretchen were home 
and he was happy to see his new 
grandson for the first time. He 
thanked God for providing the good 
Thanksgiving dinner and added that 
if the Pilgrims felt grateful for what 
they had, we certainly should feel 
more grateful, for we had that much 
more. 

Grandma’s turkey was scrumptious 
even if it had been a frozen one, 
and I had to agree with Jim that 
Mom’s pies were tops. Just then the 
baby woke up and I was far too busy 
playing with him to worry because 
our Thanksgiving wasn’t exciting. To 
add to it all, Aunt Marguerite called 
from Wisconsin and wished everyone 
a good Thanksgiving. 

When it got to be time to go home, 
I had to admit to myself that my bed 
at home would be far more comfort- 
able than any sleeping bag on the 
living-room floor. As we left the 
house, Grandma said, “It certainly 
has been a good Thanksgiving. . .the 
best ever. I can’t remember when 
I’ve had a day I enjoyed more. I’m 
so thankful all of you could come. 
And wasn’t it thoughtful of Mar- 
guerite to call?” 

“It was good,” added Grandpa, 
“to have someone around to discuss a 
football game with. Grandma thinks 
it’s silly for grown men to toss a ball 
around on a field.” 

All of a sudden I began to realize 
why Jim had laughed at me. Thanks- 
giving isn’t hunting for your own 
turkey, or riding through the woods 
in an open sleigh, or having twenty 
or thirty people all eating together. 
Thanksgiving is being thankful for 
what you have, much or little. It’s 
being with your family, big or small, 
and enjoying their companionship. 
No, the twentieth century hasn't 
spoiled it. Our Thanksgivings are just 
as “exciting” as the old ones. And 
our family had just had an honest- 
to-goodness, traditional, twentieth- 
century, “exciting” Thanksgiving! 
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For Travel...Study...Fun 


WORLD'S FINEST 
SUMMER PROGRAMS 


..Now accepting application 


ENJOY PROFESSIONAL GROWTH on one of the world’s 
finest 6 week summer programs...share the companion- 
ship of interesting men and women from all over the 
globe... 0 On inspiring sightseeing trips, social and 
leisure events... study, if you wish, under a distin- 
guished faculty of an international University... all for 
as little as $474! 


2 EXCITING PROGRAMS TO CHOOSE FROM 





SUMMER SESSION 
Famous, University of 


HAWAII 


g 


re 
&, 






-. 
1961 Summer Session, University of Hawaii in 
beautiful, Honolulu, Hawaii. Includes 22 planned 
outside activities. ..tropical Island trips, cruises, 
beach and dinner parties...a wide selection of 
courses for credit. . . Waikiki Beach hotel accom- 
modations ... truly the outstanding. program to 
our 50th State. 





SIX WEEKS FROM $569 
(including trans-pacific fare) 





SUMMER SESSION 
Fascinating, University of 


MEXICO 
aga 
ee 





on 





1961 Summer Session, National University of 
Mexico in modern, enchanting Mexico City on the 
most beautiful campus in the world. Includes 16 
planned outside activities...weekend sightseeing 
trips, colorful bullfights, native art and pyramid 
culture...complete selection of courses ir Spanish 
and English... finest resort accommodations with 
kitchen facilities available...an exceptional foreign 
travel vacation. 


SIX WEEKS FROM $474 
(including all transpartation from U.S. 
gateway city) 








APPLY NOW! You leave via major airlines in 
mid-June. Return earfy August. But, we urge you 
to act now! Mail coupon for your 1961 Bulletin and 
Application for the Summer Session you choose. 
Or write, Dr. Robert E. Cralle, Director, University 
Study Tours, 2275 Mission. Street, San Francisco 
10, California. 


FREE! saci d 


7 
20-page illustrated Summer Dr. R. E. Cralle, Dir. | 
| Session Bulletin and University Study Tours l 
| Application Information 2275 Mission Street | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


O HAWAI! [ MEXICO San Francisco 10, Cal. 
Please send to: 





Address 











City Zone ____ State 


School 
Do you have friends to go with you? Have them 
write us. We'll be happy to send all the wonderful 
information. (Space for married couples, too.) 











Make Pilgrim and 
Indian Costumes 


(Continued from page 106) 


PILGRIM MOTHER—We'll love shar- 
ing with you. God has been so good 
to us. He’s given us warm homes and 
a land that is big enough for all of 
us to live in. 

JoHN—And—and fish to catch and 
wild turkey. to roast. 

PRISCILLA (putting her arm around 
her mother)—And families to love— 
and a good harvest— 

PiLGrim FATHER—And health and 
strength and hope and friends! 

JOHN—We’re thankful for friends 
like you, Running-Star. 

(Players look at Mrs. Morgan, who 
rises.) 

MRS. MORGAN—That’s all for now. 
It’s nearly time for lunch. But, while 
you remove your costumes, let’s talk 
about the things we have to be thank- 
ful for. 

witt—I don’t have anything to be 
thankful for, ’cause I’m just a poor 
Indian. 

sue—The Indians really did have 
things to be thankful for, too. 

witt—What, for instance? 

sue—How about food and health 
and shelter, just for a start? 

motty—And families and clothes. 

witt (looking down at himself)— 
Some clothes! 

pick—So what? That outfit doesn’t 
look any worse than what you wear 
when you go fishing. (Grins and 
claps Will on the back.) 

KATey—Say! I'll bet the Indians 
were thankful for fish in the rivers, 
and game in the woods— 

MOLLY—That’s the same as food. 

timmyY—If you can catch it, it is, 
which means they must have been 
thankful for bows and arrows, and 
for the skill to use them. 

JOHNNY—At least they didn’t have 
to wear their sisters’ knee socks! 
Golly, looks as though the Indians 
had more blessings to be grateful for 
than the Pilgrims! 

setty—Not when you start to count 
theirs up. As it says in the play: 
warm homes and food. And health 
and families and clothing. Just the 
same as the Indians, almost. 

sue—Just the same as anybody. I 
mean, us too. Aren’t we thankful for 
shelter and clothing and food? I 
mean, shouldn’t we be? And health 
and families, too. 

witt—But not bows and arrows! 

DONNA—Guess we'd have to be 
grateful for supermarkets, where we 
can get food. 

xatey—And the cars to take us 
there. 

pick—And for our fathers who 
work hard to make money so we can 
buy what we need. And for our 
mothers who have the skill to cook it. 
See, it is the same. We do have the 
same things for which to give thanks. 

witt (combing hair)—Everybody 
but the turkey has a lot to be thank- 
ful for. And even he gets a lot of ex- 
tra corn and tender loving care just 
before the feast day. 

MRS. MORGAN (laughs)—He should 
be thankful that he doesn’t know 
why. Now, let’s line up for cafeteria. 

witt—I’m really thankful for that! 
I’m so hungry I could eat a horse. 
But I'd settle for a drumstick of one 
of those wild turkeys. 

(Everyone exits, laughing.) 


SENSATIONAL VALUE 


4 pencils in Christmas Box 


Big bargain! 4 Hexagon pencils printed “Season's 
Greetings” or “Greetings from your teacher” in 
attractively designed, decorated Christmas Box. 


3 PERSONALIZED PENCILS 


Your pupil's or friend’s name printed in gold on 
3 Hexagon pencils. In newly designed, novelty 
Christmas Box. 


4 PERSONALIZED PENCILS 


An outstanding value at an economy price. 4 
pencils printed in gold with individual names. 
Only 


6 PERSONALIZED PENCILS 


Another big bargain! Each pencil printed with 
individual name. In colorful, novel “Greeting 
Card” Christmas Box. 


12 PERSONALIZED PENCILS 


One dozen fine pencils in assorted colors; indi- 
vidual name imprinted on each pencil. Comes in 
gay Christmas Box. 














ath nae 


Sturdy plastic pencil box contains 4 pencils im- 
printed with individual name. Fine steel sharp- 
ener attached to transparent rule forms sliding 
cover. Complete multiplication table is also on 
the box cover. A real bargain at this price. 


NITRO PENCIL COMPANY 
Nitro, West Virginia 
Successors to the CINCINNATI PENCIL CO. 


(Print or type names for imprinting) 


SCHOOL NAME 


GET PERSONAL 
SATISFACTION 
BY GIVING 







11¢ 
17¢ 


20¢ 


27¢ 


EXCITING NEW “SLIDE-RULE’ PENCIL BOX 


35¢ 


2 WEEKS DELIVERY—We guarantee two week delivery on all orders from the day 
we receive them. Our new printing machinery and process mokes this possible. 


ORDER EARLY TO AVOID MAIL DELAY 
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Get your FREE copy 


FALL ORDER BOOK 


of this new cenco booklet 


Fully illustrated, 128 pages of science 
teaching aids—including new 16mm 





| Please send my FREE copy of CENCO’S FALL ORDER BOOK. 








l Nome ! 
i | 
| Adar 
1 City. Zone State -| 





This — booklet provides a ready means 
of selecting, by subject matter, apparatus 
and materials needed to initiate or supple- 
ment elementary science, general science, 
and high school level 

courses. Apparatus lis 
meets the science enrich- 
ment intent of NDEA, 
Title III. Cenco equiva- 
lents of items described 
in the 1959 “Purchase 
Guide” are indicated. 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 
A Subsidiary of Cenco Instruments Corporation 
1718-Y, Irving Park Road, Chicago 13, Ill. 
Branches and Warehouses—Mountainside, N. 3. 


Somerville, Mass. « Birmingham « Santa Clara + Los Angeles 
Tulsa e Houston e Toronto « Montreal « Vancouver « Ottawa 


Serving education since 1889. 





Crafts For 


Creative 


Surface Decoration 


CHRISTMAS CRAFTS 
ical items ada) 4 
& “untietted decorative. —# ments. — 
items at low 











CONTINENTAL 


Pre-printed 
re CARBON 
MASTERS 


140 TITLES 


for ang 


LIQUID DUPLICATOR 
KINDERGARTEN THROUGH GRADE 9 





> 
Catalogs printed 
especially for your grade. 


J 
Write for your free catalog now — 
be sure to state grade desired. 






@ Reading Readiness @ Grade 5 

@ Kindergarten @ Grade 6 

@ Grade 3 @ Junior High 

@ Grade 2 @ Special Education 
@ Grade 3 

@ Grade 4 





The CONTINENTAL PRESS, Inc. 











SPLAYS 


FOR CHILDREN 
SIR OSBERT SITWELL’S 


THE CINDERELLA COMPLEX 
A DELIGHTFUL AND DIFFERENT 
CINDERELLA STORY 
ALSO—WINNIE-THE-POOH, THE 
BAD CHILDREN, MANY MOONS 
FREE CATALOG 
These and Many Others: Write— 
THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. C, 179 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ili. 











Dr. IRENE CyPHER, Associate Profeesor of Education at New York UNIversiry, 
past-President of the METROPOLITAN AUDIO VISUAL ASSOCIATION, and A-V Editor of 
INSTRUCTOR Magazine, demonstrates the unique advantages of the NoRELCO 
‘Continental’ Tape Recorder to a group of student teachers at N.Y.U. Selection of the 
NORELCO for inclusion in the exhibits in N.Y.U.’s “Model Classroom” was based upon 
performance standards of fidelity, reliability, versatility and functional simplicity. 
The NORELCO ‘Continental’ is a product of North American Philips Co., Inc., High 
Fidelity Products Division, Dept.IN11, 230 Duffy Ave., Hicksville, L. 1., New York. 
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Teacher-Retirement Systems 
(Continued from page 103) 


feasible to purchase “equivalent” serv- 
ice credit. 

Under the deferred annuity plan, 
the teacher leaves his contributions in 
each retirement system to which he 
has belonged. On retiring, he re- 
ceives an annuity from each system, 
based on accumulated contributions 
with interest to the time he left the 
system, plus the state’s contribution. 
A majority of the systems provide a 
deferred annuity or out-of-state serv- 
ice credit, and sometimes both. How- 
ever, each system has restrictions on 
those provisions. For example, five 
years is commonly required before 
the deferred annuity provisions apply. 


Is there any concerted action 
toward preretirement counseling? 

Not to any great degree. Retire- 
ment systems do have programs to 
explain the system and benefits. Sev- 
eral help the retired, and those about 
to retire, with income tax problems. 
Preretirement counseling has been 
considered at recent meetings of re- 
tirement administrators. The question 
often discussed is, “Should retire- 
ment or school personnel units pro- 
vide these services?” 


What would you include in an 
“ideal” retirement program? 


I would prefer to mention what I 
think are the major principles of a 
sound retirement system. One which 
had all of them might be approach- 


ing the ideal: (1) The system should 
be joint-contributory. (2) Member- 
ship should be required of all teach- 
ers. (3) Teachers should contribute 
on full salary. (4) Public contribu- 
tions should be made concurrently 
with teachers’ contributions. (5) The 
system should be on a reserve basis 
with periodic actuarial evaluations 
required. (6) Investment procedures 
should be reviewed frequently to as- 
certain if they should be liberalized 
without endangering the fund. (7) 
Disability benefits should be provid- 
ed. (8) There should be several 
options available which would permit 
a teacher to receive the benefits in a 
manner tailored to his particular 
situation. (9) Deferred benefits or 
credits for out-of-state service should 
be provided. (10) A compulsory re- 
tirement age should be set by the 
personnel unit of the school, not by 
the retirement system. (11) Some 
way should be found to maintain the 
purchasing power of benefits without 
endangering the sound financial poli- 
cies of the system. (12) Future bene- 
fits should be constantly examined to 
be sure that they are adequate. At 
present, a reasonable goal is 50 to 60 
percent of the lifetime or final av- 
erage salary. Some predict this will 
go to 75 percent. 


In conclusion, I believe that re- 
tirement systems are dynamic, and 
that what might seem ideal today 
may be inadequate for the future. 








New Adventures in Teaching Indian Culture with 


AUTHENTIC INDIAN CHANT AND DANCE MUSIC 


Reeorded by Indians in New Mexico 


ALBUM | 
NAVAJO FEATHER DANCE SONG 
NAVAJO SKIP DANCE SONG 
MUDHEAD FUNMAKERS SONG 
HOPI YOUTH CORN DANCE 
ZUNI “KOMANCHEE” SONG 
ZUNI “HE-LE-LE” SONG 


NAVAJO CIRCLE DANCE 
TAOS = TAIL DANCE 


VAA-NEE-W 
SOCIAL DANCE SONG 


NAVAJO YEI-BE-CHAI 
NAVAJO SQUAW DANCE 


Tom Tom Records 


C Album 1........ $5.95 (0 Album 11 ........ $5.95 0 Both ........ $11.00 
Descriptive Instructions Included 
Name .....66. Seeeeeeeeeese COOH SHHEH HEHEHE EEO HEHEHE EE HEE EEO SEES EEESELESEEES 
_ . QPVETrrrreyy? TT TT EE LiL eee TErrierrrrirr errr eccece oeeere 
ss TEETER TET TET LTT? ere er + fe Btade . ccccccccccs 


ALBUM I! 
ROUND DANCE SONGS 
a ben SONGS 
RVEST DANCE SONG 
Sonn GRINDING SONG 
BUTTERFLY DANCE SONG 
SONG OF THE BASKET DANCE 
DANCE OF THE CORN MAIDENS 
CHANT OF THE BUFFALO DANCE 
SONG OF THE RAIN RACES 
TEWA SOCIAL DANCE SONG 
DEER, ELK, AND ANTELOPE 
BUFFALO DANCE SONG 


Scoctcctnaneneneeee ORDER NOW e«aeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


10719 East Rush St. 
South El Monte, Calif. 

















TRAVEL USA PORTFOLIO 


240 pages .. . In full color 
9” x 12%” x 1/2” 





Excellent reference book and study guide 


on all phases of travel in the U.S. A. 





Special price to teachers ............ $3. (deld.) 





Write to--National Assn. of Travel Orgns., 
1422 K Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

















CHRISTMAS: 
Plays * Pageants 
Solos * Music 
Carol Books 
Records * Cantatas 


CATALOG 
send request to 
RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 
257 Ninth St., Winona Lake, Indiana 


“aly: 
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Water in Everyday Life 
(Continued from page 21) 


How the Indians Lived (filmstrips, 
color), the Jam Handy Organiza- 
tion, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 

2. We involved arithmetic skills 11. 


illustrations. . 


PERRY PICTURES 


‘ eet 4 





special price. 


dreds of school systems. 











+ Only 35c. 


PERRY PICTURES INC. 


Dept. C-11, Malden, Mass. 


New York Edition 
NOW 

NOW $1.00 
Yes, for a limited time you 


can now get 50 world fam- 
ous Perry Pictures at this 


Beautifully lithographed on 
fine linen finish paper, these 
big 7” x 9” prints of world- 
famous art, animals, chil- 
dren, places and events are 
approved and used by hun- 








COMING TO NEW YORK? 


Stay at this modern 
25-story hotel. Large, 
beautifully furnished 
> rooms with kitchenette, 
private bath, from 
$7.00 daily, double 
from $10.75. Two 
room suites from 
$14.50. 

LOWER WEEKLY & 


MONTHLY RATES 


NO CHARGE for chil- 
dren under 14 sharing 
toom with parent. 
Air Conditioning 
& TV Available 












. 


in counting the forms and the uses of 
water, in measuring water, in follow- 
ing recipes, and in learning compara- 
tive sizes. 

3. In our social studies, motivated 
through the use of filmstrips and 
movies, we developed an apprecia- 
tion of people who make their living 
from the water (fishermen, whalers, 
deep-sea divers, sailors, and so on). 

4. In music, we sang many songs 


our music appreciation we listened 
to “By the Waters of Minnetonka,” 
Edward MacDowell’s “To a Water 
Lily,” and Chopin’s “Raindrop Pre- 


we sketched, colored, and splashed 
our way through papers, booklets, 
and murals about water. 

6. For a permanent record of our 
study we made a large (24” x 36”) 
oak-tag book in which each child 
drew a picture to illustrate one point 
of our findings. 

7. On the playground we enjoyed 
the lively “water” games of “Charlie 
Over the Water,” “Monday Wash,” 
“Froggie in the Middle,” “On the 
Bridge,” and “Water Sprite.” 

8. Our unit included, finally, the 
knowledge that all living things need 
water; and to demonstrate this fact, 
we brought in chicks, ducks, para- 
keets, turtles, guppies, a cat, a puppy, 
worms, flowers, and plants—all of 


Indian Tools, “Early American Se- 
ries” (filmstrips), Pat Dowling Pic- 
tures, 1056 S. Robertson Blvd., 
Los Angeles 35, Calif. 

Indians of the Eastern Woodlands; 
Indians of the Plains; Indians of 
the Southwest (filmstrips, color), 
YAF from McGraw-Hill Text- 
Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N.Y. 

Story of the American Indian (film- 


Milne, A. A.: The World of Pooh (Dut- 
ton). All of Winnie-the-Pooh and The 
House at Pooh Corner, in one hand- 
some volume. 

Mitchell, Lucy Sprague; and Black, Irma 
Simonton: Believe and Make Believe 
(Dutton). Fresh story material of real- 
ity and fancy. 

Rose, Ada Campbell, ed.: Jack and Jill 
Round the Year Book (Little Brown). 
Stories from Jack and Jill magazine, 
arranged by months of the year. 


For Older Children (8-12) 

Association for Childhood Education, 
International: Told under the Stars and 
Stripes; and Told under Spacious Skies 
(Macmillan). 

Baker, Augusta: The Talking Tree: Fairy 
Tales from 15 Lands (Lippincott). 
Thirty stories from out-of-print collec- 
tions of folk tales. 

Carlson, Natalie Savage: The Talking 
Cat, and Other Stories of French 
Canada (Harper). Delightful stories, 
which, though not in dialect, have a 
distinct French-Canadian flavor. 


Broadway at 75th St., New York : a hae Fenner, Phyllis, comp.: Giggle Box 
Giny Wane, Gentine Sider which we nearly drowned—watering! (Knopf). First-rate humor in every 
EpiTor1aL Nove: Science in the Kin- _ Selection. 














* It’s 100% 
' * No blade 






4-edged, wedge-ground, throw-away cutting blade 
easily replaceable. Built-in Protractor for angle cuts. 
Light-weight, portable. In 12”, 18”, 24”, and 30” 
cutting capacities, at better stationers everywhere. 


SAFETY CUTTER CO., P. 0. Box 696, MENLO PARK, CALIF. 


hazard-free. 











ADVANCE Your Knowledge in 


dergarten is the title of a duplicated 
book of 40 pages prepared for use in 
the Chula Vista (California) School 
District. It has three main sections: 
Living Things, Energy Relations, and 


Our Indian Project 
(Continued from page 108) 
FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS 


Adventures with Early American In- 
dians (filmstrip, color), Society for 


Fenner, Phyllis, comp.: Cowboys, Cow- 
boys, Cowboys; Horses, Horses, Horses; 
and Indians, Indians, Indians (Watts). 
Varied stories on favorite subjects. 


Kelsey, Alice: Once the Hodja; and Once 
the Mullah (Longmans). Very old Turk- 
ish tales, of good-natured fun and deep 
wisdom. 

Kipling, Rudyard: Just So Stories (Mac- 
millan). Wonderfully funny stories of 
how things came to be—how the ele- 
phant got his trunk, the camel his hump, 
the leopard his spots. 


Cue Gu Peso Tee 


A-V EXAM? — 


mane. eum ' WATURE | about rain, snow, ice, dew, about strip, color), Eye Gate House, Inc., 
o* r au- . . ® 
owed mound p <P H SPECIAL ! animals that like water, about fish, 146-01 Archer Ave., Jamaica 35, 

' . N.Y 7 
booklets and the booklets on : 20 big 7x 9" 8 about fun in water, and so on. X. Which 
Madonnas and the life of ints in FULL 0 . i" 

Christ containing BYa"xe” PrNATURAL OG Rhythms and water suggested skat is th 
prints. . . Now 50c each § COLOR on 8 ing, swimming, splashing, dripping, . . : e 
booklet of S for 1.00 birds and nature § “ » music. Reading Stories to Children 

- a? ‘ y tapping ballet to “waterfall” music, 

Send for our new 1960-61 g subjects. Only pping . . . 

catalog with 1600 miniature $1.00 ' snowflakes falling, and boating. For (Continued from page 36) 


VU-GRAPH 


Overhead Projector 










aw 


exposure. Earth Science. In each section, Con- Hawthorne, Hildegarde; and others: The What 
ne it —. pose ang, Saeenese A yy oe Be Shining Tree, & Other Christmas Stories 
precisely. tivities. The bibliography is goo “ 
is naturally keyed to the facilities of  , (Knopf). Excellent for reading aloud. will it 
area AV sources. A limited supply of Jones, Gwyn: Welsh Legends and Folk- 
this curriculum guide is available at Tales; Scandinavian Legends and Folk- do for 
‘ SAFETY ee. Oven anes gh im ng Se Tales; and other volumes in the series 
ula Vista Schoo ’ > . 
PAPER Chula Vista, California. aman me, stories of robust you 
@ CUTTER umor and great vigor. 








Visual Education, Inc., 1345 Diver- 
sey Pkwy., Chicago 14, III. 
American Indian Cultures (color); 
American Indians of Today (color, 
and black and white), filmstrips 
from Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., 


McGiffin, Mrs. Lee: Ten Tall Texans 
(Lothrop). Tales of real Texas Rangers. 

Malcolmson, Anne: Yankee Doodle’s 
Cousins (Houghton Mifflin). Stories of 
American folk heroes. 

Pannell, Lucile; and Cavanah, Frances: 


Holiday Round Up (Macrae Smith). 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


LEARN AT HOME, Music is important to you and 
your pupils . . . and not only for music itself. It 
establishes firmer leadership and builds group feel- 
ing. At home, in spare time, learn new, improved 
methods to teach YOUR class. See how easily you 
lead them, how they enthuse over musical routines. 
Create new class interest. Check course you are 





interested in and mail coupon for FREE illustrated Wilmet inois. Fifty-two stories about twenty-seven 
lesson and catalog of all courses. No obligation! . ri Ilinoi ° holidays. CHECK YOUR ANSWER 
Me ealesman will call! Indian Dances (color); Indian Fam- 


Pyle, Howard: The Wonder Clock (Cad- 
mus). Enchantment and delight by a 
master storyteller. 

Renick, Marion; and Tyler, Margaret C.: 
Buckskin Scout, and Other Ohio Stories 
(World). True stories of early Ohio 
days, told with zest. 

Sickels, Evelyn: The Schoo! Bell Rings 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Dept. 5110, 2000 So. Michigan, Chicago 16, III. 


Public School Mus. (Beginner’s) () Violin 

Public School Mus. (Supervisor’s) () Guitar 

Ear Training & Sight Singing 

Piano, Teacher’s Normal Course 

Piano, Student’s Course [1] Choral Conducting 
Hist. & Anal. of Mus. [) Adv. Composition 
Dble. Counterpoint © Marching Band Arranging 
Harmony © Dance Band Arranging () Voice 


ily of Long Ago—Buffalo Hunters 
of the Plains (color, and b & w); 
Indians of Early America (color 
and b & w); Modern Chippewa 
Indian (color and b & w); Navajo 
Children (b & w); Navajo Indians 
(b & w); films from Encyclopedia 





Hat Pape 


ooo000000 


SOU cis 8bS nis ransASAND. <oe Britannica Films, Inc. tuk ee 
SEDs nus coat OtGORS bun envi creel enhae American Indians before European Thomas, David, ed.: Young Readers 
DD, «bid isedectuesds' State Settlement (film, color, and b & Sports Stories (Lantern Press). Ten 


w), Coronet Films, Coronet Build- 
ing, Chicago 1, Ill. 





lively short stories, reasonable in their 
consideration of "fair play." 
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Tha wile BESELER 


VU-GRAPH* 


OVERHEAD TRANSPARENCY 
PROJECTOR! 


PROJECTS 
A HUGE BRILLIANT 
IMAGE BEHIND 
YOU AS YOU FACE 
YOUR CLASS 


Srl Yoo 


TEACH IN A FULLY LIGHTED ROOM — to watch 
class reactions, permit note-taking 


PROJECT WHAT YOU WRITE, AS YOU WRITE IT 
— to personalize lessons, emphasize specific 
points 

PROJECT ONE TRANSPARENCY OVER ANOTHER 
—to build a complete lesson, step-by-step, 
right before your students’ eyes 


TEACH DRAMATICALLY IN ANY SUBJECT — with 
techniques as unlimited as your own imag- 
ination. . . . 


In Science, for example, you can teach, 
step-by-step, how veins, arteries and 
capillaries form the circulatory system 
with 3 or 4 overlaid transparencies. 


*The coupon below will bring you complete 
information on the other fre ector in this A-V. 
Exam, a Beseler Vu-Lyte II Opaque Projector. 





GET THE ANSWERS TO YOUR A-V QUESTIONS 
+ + + FILL IN AND RETURN COUPON TODAY 











i ion 4 
a Charles Beseler Company 4 % 
: 201 So. 18th Street, East Orange, New Jersey 4 
. Send me complete information on the Beseler &% 
5 (0 VU-GRAPH OVERHEAD TRANSPARENCY PROJECTOR ; 
8 0 VU-LYTE ILOPAQUE PROJECTOR 7 
© ( Have a Beseler A-V Consultant. contact me for & 
. a demonstration. ; 
& Name a 
' 
® School ' 
: : 
g Address, ‘ 
. City. State___Phone ; 





FIRST 
CLAS 
MAIL 


September Cover 


Dear Miss Owen: 
No indeed, I did not like it! ... 
Dorothy Rothman, Washington 


The best cover you ever had! .. . 
Anna Sutter, California 


... Why didn’t you use the ad on the 
inside for the cover? 
Millicent McMahon, Idaho 





I didn’t like it at first, but it grew 


on me... The children loved it. 
Catharine Pollack, Massachusetts 


It was a controversial cover to 
be sure. The ayes and nays just 
about broke even. 


* 
The Calendar 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I received my Instructor yesterday 
and want to compliment you on the 
school calendar. I sincerely hope that 
you will continue this as a permanent 
feature. 

Joe McGee, Texas 


The calendar is a delight—exactly 
what I wanted. 
Polly Waverly, Ohio 


I was disappointed when I found 
only the first five months; then I read 
that the rest is coming later. 

June Coughlin, Georgia 


. .. Thank goodness the spaces are 
large enough to write in. 
Roberta Saxon, Texas 


... We buy a school copy. Why can’t 
I have 30 calendars for my teachers? 
Jackson Andrews, Florida 


It would take almost a thousand 
calendars to fill requests that were 
received even though we stated they 
were unavailable except in the 
magazine. Had we not done this, 
requests might have reached 50,000. 
To be honest, we could not afford it 
—the calendar was a plus to our 
subscribers. 


* 
Hidden Persuaders 


Dear Miss Owen: 

You have never had a more astutely 
thought-out article than the one on 
creativity (Sept., p. 8). Dr. Stanistreet’s 
appeal for creativity was music to my 
ears ...I teach in a school where my 
principal demands a series of formal 
recitations, with every child receiving 
a mark in each subject at least three 
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times a week. I am enclosing money 
to send him a copy of the September 
issue. Could you please call this ar- 
ticle especially to his attention? 


Name Withheld 


I was delighted te read Mr. Dodge’s 
wonderful answers (Sept., p. 83), 
especially his comments on casual 
visits to the classroom, particularly 
those before school. I red-penciled the 
article, cut it from the issue, and 
slipped it on our principal’s desk, so 
please don’t expose me. 

Anonymous 


... Three cheers for Marcia Lane 
(Sound Off, Sept., p. 10) who suggests 
that the principal spend the time in 
the classroom that he would use going 
over lesson plans. In three years my 
principal has observed in my class- 
room once! 


Name Withheld 
* 
Little Complaints 


Dear Miss Owen: 

That fall nature story on page 62 
(Sept.) is quite delightful . . . But in 
the drawing all the stripes seem to be 
on Gary! What the artist shows is a 
woolly bear caterpillar, not the larva 
of the Monarch butterfly, which in- 
cidentally, is smooth-skinned—not 
woolly at all. 

Lucy M. Jones, New York 


I like the story of Douglas and his 
dog (Sept., p. 89) and I intend to use 
it with my children. It would be help- 
ful to me to have more stories that 
lend themselves to dramatizations. I 
teach kindergarten and am interested 
in stories that can be adapted to that 
age group. 

Beatrice Rotstein, New York 


. - + You had a lovely autumn pri- 
mary activity (Sept., pp. 34-35), but 
in the song what did you do? Just 
stopped your teaching flat on its face 
with the third verse . . . I suggest: 

Rake, rake, rake 

Make a great big pile. 

Rake, rake, rake, 

Use them in a while. 

Alice Hamilton, Montana 


By Special Request 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I've never written a letter to a 
magazine but here goes! First of all, 
I would like to see more mature 
poetry and verses than I find in your 
monthly selections. For the past five 
years I’ve used them and they tend to 
cater to the primary grades. (My fifth- 
graders at times find them uninterest- 
ing.) 

Secondly, I would like to see radio 
type plays which would be suitable 
for tape recorder exchanges. We 
organized a tape exchange and would 
really appreciate skits, and so on, of 
this type. 

Thirdly I use many of your ideas 
and find your magazine very helpful. 

Carl Lalamensky, New Jersey 


ZIPPER 


PULL 
TO PUPILS AT XMAS TIME 


Refreshingly 
new butterfly 
design tag for teacher 
gift giving. School 
Mame imprinted on 


holly and Xmas tree decorated box with a 
“Greetings from your teacher’ message. 


trasting imprint. 

Combine school orders for lower prices. 
10-20 @ 20¢ ca. 31-250 @ 13¢ ea. 
21-30 @ 16¢ ea. 

ORDER NOW OR SEND FOR FULLY ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG OR 25¢ FOR CATALOG AND SAMPLES 







colorful plastic tag with chain. Children wear on 
lapels or zipper pulls. Helps build school pride. 
Each handsomely gift packaged in a snow flaked, 


Plastic Colors: red, yellow, blue or green with con- 


251-500 @ 12¢ ea. 





Teacher-Parent gifts to pupils, 





Suitable for fund raising or end of term 


ork 


REVERE PRODUCTS Visi" Ferm Station Bes 4c 





STUDENT GIFT 











PRINTS 5 COLORS AT ONE TIME 





ink in_from 1 


$g4so 
of paper and turns out 40 to 60 
sturdy—eas 
operate one. The Speediiner offers 
teachers throughout the country. 


Write for free information today. 


SPEEDLINER COMPANY 





Dept. T2, 1142 Bel t Ave., Chicag 





THE SPEEDLINER prints without 
S rem to —~ & one 
ime. Takes from post card to ‘a 
x sizes. Prints on most any kin 

& TAX <°44 sizes. Pri kind 
copies per 
minute. You can print 300 to 400 copies from 
one master. This machine is precision bulit— 
to handle or store—dgives many 
ears of perfect service and Is fully guaranteed. It 
$S clean and so easy to use—even a child can 
pee ou greatest 

economy and Is the finest low-cost spirit duplicator 
you can buy. Hundreds are used by schools and 


13, Ul. 
















THE NEWEST KIND OF 
Teacher's Per 


QV: MONTY 


® 
MOLDS 
THEY ARE IDEAL FOR 
YOUR CLASSROOM 
ART-CRAFT PROGRAM 


Casting and painting PIN-MONEY 
Art Plaster figures and plaques is 


net enly educa 


ional but the subject 


matter can be tied in with other 


Classroom or School Activities. 


PIN-MONEY MOLDS are available 


at your Art-Craft Distributor, 
Loods Sweate PRODUCTS, INC, 


3541 N. Kenton Ave. 
Chicago 41, Ill. 








| a 


CLASSROOM PROJECTS for * EDUCATION 
* RECREATION * FUND RAISING 


Dozens of Project Kits 


Shown in this BIG 3d 


FREE CATALOG! jn. 


Las were 





Kits are complete, ready to use, with easy 
to follow instructions. As little as 7'/2¢ ea., 
in quantity. EVERY KIND OF HANDICRAFT: 


Leathercraft, Jewelry, Ceramics, 


Basketry, 


Christmas Decorations, and dozens more. De- 
signed to challenge skill, talent and imagi- 
nation of every age group. Finished projects 


can be sold to raise mone 
needs. SEND FOR FREE CATALOG NOW! 
HOLIDAY HANDICRAFTS, INC. 


APPLE HILL + WINSTED 37, CONN. 








THE WORLD 


through the magic of 
Folkways hi-fidelity records. 
Write for free catalogue of 600 albums 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
117 W. 46 St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 


for classroom 


iy INGERTIPS 





—FREE CURRICULUM MATERIA 


New, 1 


FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


Authoritative, selective, and easy-to-use. 
Available for $7.50 on 30-day approval. 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 





The live curriculum materials you need to enrich 
and Merry textbook teaching are listed In the 


ELEMENTARY TEACHERS GUIDE TO 





Dept. IN, Randolph 11, Wis. 
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| Minin 
| Order 
| Gift § 

















































. ALL ORDERS SHIPPED IMMEDIATELY 3 DOZEN or more SBE ca. 
— Pp ----- a -———-—--------------- eee 
| Mint ' 
aimee RIG-A-JIG, The Landfield Co., Landfield Bldg. 6 DOZEN or more € ea. 
* ° 
S ) — 32 W. Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill., Dept. 19 
| Order for PERSONAL Gifts, too! 
fa . 
| PLEASE SEND POSTPAID: 
| } , SAVE substantially on fine Gift-Boxed toys 
| _ Gift Sets Sets with Sets with Sets with for your own family, relatives or friends, any 
| n age from 4 through 9 years. You give not one 
| 80 Parts and | 1000 Parts and | 430 Parts and | 236 Parts a d but a THOUSAND toys when you give 
| Instructions 3 Manuals ea. | 2 Manuals ea.| 1 Manual ea. | RIG-A-JIG, plus valuable enjoyable creative 
R challenge and development of im- 
—_ $1 ea. $10 ea. $5 ea. $3 ea. ; portant eye-and-hand skills. No 
ice: — frustration, toys assemble fast, dis- 
| Quantit 12 or more 65¢ ea. | 6 or more $8.35 ea.| 6 or more $4,15 ea. | 6 or more $2.50 ea. | » mantle quickly fer nest stevens. 
| SITY 36 of more 58¢ ea. | 12 or more $7,90 ea. | 12 or more $4.00 ea. | 12 or more $2,39 ea. | 
| Prices: 72 or more 50¢ ea ! 
| | 
| a enclosed. [] Bill our school. (Suggested billing date: -..............---c-cceeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeees ann 
| Name | ORDER Classroom Set NOW! 
| Plenty for entire class. 1000 toy parts, 3 
j choo 510 Manuals. Compartmented sorting trays in perma- 
I Schoo! or Home Address | Postpaid nent storage chest encourage neatness. 
| on : a 5 | 


WONDERFUL GIFT-TO- PUPIL OFFER 


Get these Colorful... Durable r ite 2 a 7" f2" Gift p 


3 visible storage compartment 
with door in back to put away 


SO PARTS... “14 


PARTS for TOYS Quantities ““.2” 50¢€ 
each 


oe 
-—SEE 
: EO DURABLE COMPARTMENTS 
oy on HEAVY CARD 
LORIGeO SS 
: ave Gre DOOR OPENS IN BACK. 
in BASIC Shapes and Colors 


RIG-A-JIG Parts Fit Together 
Easily and FAST! 


A Gun-Educational Gift 
TO TAKE HOME! 


For BOYS and GIRLS K through 4 


RIG-A-JIG again makes its outstanding offer of 
quantity-priced gifts. Order while supply lasts. 
Here is a fine, permanent toy . . . makes simple 
furniture, animals, tricycle, wheelbarrow . . . for 
beginners .. . OR 4th graders find plenty of crea- 
tive challenge in complicated structures, with 





2 


BUILDS 
THOUSANDS 
of TOYS 


ROLLING WHEELS and 
MECHANICAL ACTION! 


No end of ideas with Rig-A-Jig . . . and so many 
ways for groups or individuals to enjoy PUT- 
TOGETHER PLAY ACTIVITY. Mothers and 
teachers alike appreciate absorbed concentration 
and neat put-away compartments! 


DURABLE, SAFE, CLEAN, WASHABLE 
Almost indestructible. A special tough acetate . . . smooth, 
ey shiny, bright, and non-toxic. 
MY NOW IN OVER 43,000 CLASSROOMS 
OR JET PLANE Teachers . . . principals . . . school boards rely on RIG-A-JIG! 
No material like it for manipulative benefits and creative 


A SPACE ROCKET versatility. 16 page leaching guide 


o Over 50 Illus. 
jr 7 Colors SAVE on QUANTITIES 


DOZEN or more 65c ea. 











HORSES 
AND WAGON 


OR A PERKY 
LITTLE DOLL 





































CONSTRUCTION PARTS 
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Saas es 
% =: aa p. 
at eee PY et => Prat “Hot ee a 
¥ Pt. 4 et 


MAKE YOUR PUPILS HAPPY 
WITH THESE FINE QUALITY 


Christuas Gitts 


EVERY CHILD WILL APPRECIATE 


Stamped with | “GREETINGS FROM YOUR TEACHER” 
your choice of or “SEASON’S GREETINGS” 


SEND NO MONEY.2!<2%s2% 
YOU GET YOUR GIFTS 
SS 69. g 
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GOOD GROOMING SET 


A welcome gift because it encourages good grooming. High 






















quality 5 inch comb and 4 inch nail file are included in a 





leather-like, vinyl plastic case, stamped in gilt with your 
choice of ‘‘Greetings from Your Teacher’’ or ‘Season's Greetings.” 





SANTA’S 
XMAS 
BOXx 
PENCIL 
SET 


This year, give these red-and - 
green striped pencils in 
Christmas colors. Included are 
three high quality 5¢ 

pencils plus a 6” wood ruler 
—all packed in a handsome 
Christmas Greeting box. Each 
pencil gold-stamped with 

your choice of ‘‘Greetings from 
Your Teacher” or 

“Season's Greetings.” 


10+ | 
Quantity) 







(Any 
Quantity) 
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BALL PENS 































¢ > a ‘ 1 Bs 
. . 
i ORDER BLANK 1 
| United States Pencil Co., Inc., 100 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. | 
I Please send me: (Prices quoted are for any quantity.) t 
er XMAS BOX PENCIL SETS ............--.-es-ee-0-------1 0¢ Per Box 
nme MEMO BOOKS WITH PENCIL ...cccocsssseeenn 12¢ Each New! Improved { 
SIMULATED LEATHER SETS .........................12¢ Per Set ‘ 
| RETRACTABLE BALL PENS «0.0.0.0... uA 1¢ Each { BALL PENcils 
I GOOD GROOMING SET ...........------neeeeeeeeeeee 12¢ Each | Gives over 10 miles of smudge-free writing. 
| BALL PENcils .... ..13¢ Each | This amazing new Ball PENcil is the perfect students’ 
Chotk choles ( “GREETINGS FROM YOUR TEACHER” writing instrument. 
| of Geiction ? SEASON’S GREETINGS | @ Full-length cartridge lasts as long as 36 ordinary pencils, 
| will pay 5 days after | receive the gifts @ Never needs sharpening. 
1 : — : | @ Won't break, wear down, smear, smudge, transfer or leak, 
Name @ Writes dry with wet ink. Needs no refilling. 
@ Perfectly balanced, locked in wood for real writing pleasure. 

| DS | © Bonkers approved. Pon 
| City State 
| a ee : UNITED STATES PENCIL CO., 100 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 

















